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CHAPTER II. 

Tse nervous system of the chimney-sweep 
had been too violently shaken by the discovery 
of the treasure, for him to close his eyes, fatigued 
and exhausted as he was. He turned and re- 
turned, stretched himself with effort, and uttered 
long sighs ; his heart beat irregularly ; it seemed 
to him at intervals as if a torrent of ice-water 
was falling on his body. He did indeed become 
drowsy, but it is when a man is about to pass 
from watching to sleeping that his nerves are 
most sensitive. The chimney-sweep could not 
pass this moment; every time slumber came to 
break the thread of his thoughts, he sprang up 
and listened with terror to certain noises which 
he thought he heard. And in fact, the rats were 
running about the garret, playing and squealing 
their very best, as if they were still in the house 
of poor people whose tranquil slumbers nothing 
could disturb. Nevertheless, after a long season 
of watchfulness, the chimney-sweep must have 
been at last really asleep, for he breathed very 
loudly. By degrees his respiration became diffi- 
oult and assumed an expression of suffering, as 
if Master Smith were tormented with invisible 
spirits. The sweat of anguish stood on his brow, 
and his limbs were convulsively contracted. 
Suddenly some broken words escaped his op- 
pressed breast, and he murmured, mournfully : 
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“No, no, it is not time; I have no money! 
Let me go! let me go!” 

His wife, aroused from her slumbers, seized 
her husband by the arm and shook him roughly, 
exclaiming : 

“O, Smith, what is the matter? Have you 
the nightmare, or are you crazy ?” 

The man, full of terror, cast around the cham- 
ber a terrified glance, and said, in a faint. and 
tremulous voice : 

“Where am I? I thought I was dead. Is it 
you, Theresa ?” 

“Who should it be? You are writhing and 
twisting like an eel on a gridiron. It is easy to 
see you are not accustomed to having money ; 
that does not keep me awake, though I am very 
well pleased; but, you see that I am of good. 
family.” 


“O, Theresa,” said Smith, in a plaintive- 
tone, wiping away the cold sweat which covered: 
his forehead. ‘‘O, Theresa, it would be impes-. 
sible to describe what I have just endured. I’ 
had hardly fallen asleep when something seemed 
to be lying on my breast and crushing my heart 
beneath its knees. It clasped my neck in. its. 
claws till I was almost strangled, At- first, I 
could not see what it was; but it was like a.wild 
beast with long, black hair, and it held. in, its 


claws a large knife. It tried to makeme show’ 
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it the money, and because I refused, it strangled 
me and was about to bury the knife in my breast. 
i felt that I was stifling; it was only then that I 
could open my eyes, and I uttered a cry of hor- 
ror when I saw what it was. O, Theresa, I 
tremble still when I think of it—it was a robber ! 
an assassin |” 

“Come, come, all this is folly,” said the wife, 
in a tone of raillery. “Why did you go to 
sleep with your arm under your head? That 
always gives one the nightmare. It is late; e7 
to rest a little, and do not disturb me again. Go 
to sleep.” 

A few minutes afterwards Mother Smith was 
again in a profound slumber. The poor chimney- 
sweep was not so fortunate ; he did not even try 
to sleep again, for fear had deprived him of all 
desire for repose. 

He remained for half an hour, with eyes wide 
open, gazing fixedly into the darkness, and 
dreamed awake of police-officers and robbers, 
until at last he sprang out of bed, and, without 
making the slightest noise, put on his clothes. 
Then he reached, walking on ‘fip-toe, the spot 
where he knew the table was, and passed his 
hand over the surface of the latter as if he were 
searching for something. A sigh of joyous satis- 
faction escaped him as he discovered his wife’s 
pocket. He took from it the key of the chest 
- and descended the stairs with a cautious step. 
Arrived below, he lighted a little lamp, ap- 
proached the chest, opened “it, Gontemplated the 
money for several minutes with a smile of plea- 
sure, afterwards closed the chest, and went to 
sit down beside the table, resting his head in his 
hands. A moment afterwards he said to him- 
self: 

“Tt is there still. Ah, to be rich! to have 
money! what happiness! But still it gives care 
and anxiety, and ‘deprives one of rest at night. 
My wife is vain; she will wish to live in a great 
house, to wear fine clothes, to buy gold and dia- 
monds. Paul is young; he will play the gentle- 
man, he will spend mach. They will want my 
poor money to the last cent. It will melt away 
like snow before the rain—and at last—at last, in 
my old age, I shall be reduced to lie on straw 
and perhaps to beg my daily bread.” 

At this thought he was seized with anguish ; 
‘he pressed his forehead violently with his hands 
and remained for an instant pale and with his 
eyes fixed on vacancy. Then he resumed : 

it is an unfortunate thing to have a wife 
‘who ‘cannot restrain her tongue! To-morrow 
morning, as soon as it is day, she will run to the 
neighbors, and gossip and boast everywhere that 
‘the is ‘about to inherit property. ‘Thousands 
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will not suffice her, she will talk of millions, 
She will fatigue everybody with her gabble; 
throughout the whole city they will talk of the 
chimney-sweep who has become rich so suddenly. 
Robbers will watch our house, and some night 
carry off our treasure! I shall become poor 
again! Become poor again! How many anxie- 
ties and sorrows the rich have to endure !” 

After a short pause he pursued the course of 
his reflections : 

“Tt is singular! I was as happy as a fish in 
the water; they called me John, the jester, be- 
cause of my gaiety. I knew neither sorrow nor 
care; I was contented with all that the good God 
sent me; I danced, I jumped, I laughed. It 
seemed to me that no king was ever so happy as 
Iwas. And now! now I tremble with fear at 
the slightest breath; Iam afraid of myself and 
everybody else; I cannot sleep ; my heart is in 
my throat as if I had some terrible misfortune to 
fear. But that will pass away; I shall become 
accustomed to riches, and if I do not langh and 
jump, it is very natural; a rich man should be 
grave; gaiety does not become him. One can- 
not have all good fortunes at once, and to be 
rich is indeed the greatest.” 

This last reflection seemed to console him, for 
he smiled and rubbed his hands, murmuring 
joyous words. While he was in this disposition 
of mind, a new thought passed through his head, 
and he said, in a more tranquil tone : 

“When I was a poor man, I used to aid the 
poor widow according to my means. I had so 
much pity for her unfortunate children that I 
have often wished to be rich to be able to raise 
them above want. Her deceased husband was 
my best friend, and I promised him on his death - 
bed to assist his children. NowI am rich. Shall 
I not fulfil my promise? Ah, yes, I will do good, 
be compassionate, practise charity. It is now 
that I feel how happy I am in being rich. But 
what shall I give the poor widow? Fifty florins ? 
It is too much. They would expend the sum in 
superfiuities ; and then if I go on at this rate, my 
money would soon be gone. Who knows if I 
should not make ingrates? If I should give 
them ten florins? It seems to me that would be 
enough. They have never seen so much money 
in their lives. It is dangerous to give too much 
to poor people ; they are not accustomed to it, and 
become dainty or idle when they can easily pro- 
cure fesources. We must not encourage beg- 
gary.” 

The chimney-sweep was silent, and seemed 
absorbed in reflection. Very soon an expression 
of fear and repugnance was painted on his coun- 
tenance. 


_ “Bat, John, my boy,” murmured he, “ when 
you were poor and were obliged to save from 
your daily earnings to do it, you gave them, in 
little sums, much more than. that. Sometimes 
you put in the hands of the widow the cents in- 
tended for a pint of beer, and through humanity 
remained on those days in the house without 
seeing your friends. What a frightful thought? 
Do riches render one miserly and pitiless? [n- 
deed, something about that terrifies me. O, no, 
no, away with selfishness! I will put aside fifty 
florins for the widow, and will give her a part 
each. week. Perhaps God, to recompense me, 
will render my wealth less burdensome, and de- 
liver me from this unknown anxiety . which 
makes one tremble every moment.” 

He rose slowly, cast around the room an in- 
quisitive glance, and opened the chest. Daring 
several minutes he contemplated in silence the 
gold and silver pieces which, by the tremulous 
light of the lamp, glittered in his eyes like a heap 
of stars. He took from them seven pieces of ten 
florins and put them in his vest pocket, murmur- 
ing with a joyful accent : 

“‘T will add two more; the poor widow is so 
unhappy, and the thought of asststing the chil- 
dren of my friend does me so much good !” 

With his eyes fixed on the treasure, he fell 

into a mute reverie and seemed to be inwardly 
calculating the amount of the heap of money. 
Very soon, as if he had formed a sudden resolu- 
tion, he began to take from the treasure a great 
number of gold pieces. After having been thus 
occupied for some time, he closed the chest, ap- 
proached the table and counted the money which 
he had thus taken. 
_ “Fifty pieces,” said he thoughtfully; “ fifty 
pieces make five hundred florins, and five hun- 
dred florins of the Netherlands make almost one 
thousand and forty frances. I will conceal this 
sum in.a place where neither my wife nor son 
can find it. If any misfortune happens to me, if 
robbers or the police come, if my wife wastes the 
treasure in foolish expenses or useless things, this 
will still be left for our Paul ; and when he mar- 
ries Trinette, something will remain for us to 
set them up. housekeeping and to furnish a little 
shop.” 

He wrapped the sum in his pocket handkerchief, 
approached. the fireplace, placed a chair before it, 
mounted on that.and thrust his head far up the 
chimney. Doubtless he deposited the money on 
some projecting stone which he knew to be there. 
He re-entered the chamber and said, with a joy- 
ous smile : 

“ Ah, now I haye 
sleep.” 


a lighter heart; now I can 
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He. was about to, blow out the light and gain 
the stairs, but he suddenly stopped and began to 
tremble, a prey to sudden fear. It seemed to 
him that some one without was attempting to 
break the window opening on the street. And, 
in reality, a sound was heard like that of a man’s 
hand trying to shake the panes. 

While the uneasy chimney-sweep had his eye 
fixed in this direction and was so troubled that 
the lamp shook in his hand, he heard steps going 
away from the window and a hoarse voice crying : 

Yes, we have 
Ut, ey fy 

“Q, the drunkard!” grumbled Father Smith. 
“He does not know, the vagabond, how he 
frightened me! There is no police. And yet it 
is the rich who pay the police. Why do they 
not watch so that the rich may sleep ?” 

After having listened again for,some time, with 
his ear close to the window, he blew out the 
light, softly ascended the stairs, replaced the key 
of the chest in his wife’s pocket, and threw him- 
self, still dressed, upon the bed, At last he 
slept; he remained asleep during at least half an 
hour, without giving any other signs of agitation 
than convulsive movements of the limbs. ' 

Suddenly a noise was heard in the garret as if 
something had fallen on.the floor, The terrified 


,chimney-sweep suddenly awoke, sprang from the 


bed, still half asleep, and ran so violently against 
a chair that he overturned it. The wife awoke 
and exclaimed, angrily : 

“ What is the matter, Smith, that you are thus 
groping about in the darkness? Once more, I 
ask you, what is the matter ¢” 

“O, Theresa, robbers!” said he, in a faint 
yoice. ‘‘ Where is the sabre ?” 

. “O, you are dreaming!” said the wife, in a 
tone.of raillery. ‘ You.think, doubtless, that the 
robbers have smelt your money *” 

“They are in the garret; listen, listen!” stam- 
mered the chimney-sweep, his hair bristling and 
pale with fright, pointing to the ceiling. 

In fact, the heavy steps of a man resounded, on 
the stairs, and some one knocked loudly at the 
door of the chamber. Beside himself with fear, 
Smith hastily opened the window which opened 
on the street and shouted with all his might : 

“ Help! help robbers !, assassins !” 

And in order to awaken his neighbors more 
quickly, he added to his clamors of distress ; 

“ Fire ! fire!” 

A voice full of anxiety cried at the door of the 
chamber : 

“Father, father, open the door! Is the house 
on fire?” 
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“Madman that you are!” muttered Mother 
Smith. “It is Paul. Let him enter quickly; 
the poor boy will catch some of your fears.” 

“ Where is it burning? where?” asked Paul, 
with anxiety, as soon as the door was opened. 

“Tt is nothing-rnothing. I was dreaming,” 
stammered the father. 

“ What am I to think?” said the young man, 
in a tone of surprise and interrogation. “It 
would seem as if the house had been haunted all 
night. I have not closed my eyes. The rats 
have been running about the garret as if they' 
were mad; here I have heard voices, chairs 
overturned, cries of murder and of fire. And 
when with my heart full, I ran hither, there was 
nothing! Do not be offended, father, but it 
seems as if you had been playing the fool.” - 

The chimney-sweep had sunk into a chair, and 
mute, scarcely breathed beneath the weight of 
the emotion which had occasioned such lively 
terror. There was a moment of silence during 
which Paul awaited a reply with increasing em- 
barrassment. 

“Tf I am not to know anything,” murmured 
he, “I will ask no more questions; but what 
will the neighbors say, father? Perhaps fifty of 
them may have sprang from their beds at this 
terrific cry of fire.” 

“Your father was dreaming,” said Mother 
Smith; “the inheritance was running in his 
head. Return to your bed quickly, Paul.” 

“What do I hear?” said the chimney-sweep, 
with new terror, 

The street shook beneath the passage of heavy 
wheels which approached rapidly. 

* O, those are the gunners departing with their 
cannons for the camp of Brasschaet,” said Paul. 
“ But it is singular that they should pass through 
our street.” 

* What can it be ?” exclaimed the wife. “They 
have stopped at our door.” 

Paul opened the window, cast a glance into 
the street, and again turning towards the interior 
of the room, said, laughing : 

“Better and better! It is the firemen with 
their engines.” 

There was ¢ violent knock at the street-door ; 
every blow struck painfully to the heart of the 
chimney-sweep, who was so overcome with 
anxiety that he could not speak. Paul put his 
head out of the window, and, addressing those 
who were knocking, said : 

“Who is there? Go your way and let people 


“Where is the fire?” cried a voice. 
“ Where is the fire?’’ replied Paul. ‘ Under 
the oven of the baker, Schramolie; it is but 


eight houses off, on the right, next to the vege- 
table merchant’s.” 

“T will teach you to jest with us, up there!” 
said the captain of the firemen, in a thundering 
tone. “Open immediately or I will break the 
door.” 

“Do not be angry, captain,” said a fireman ; 
“it is Paul, the laugher; he could not speak 
otherwise if he should try. Let me speak.” 

He advanced beneath the window and shouted : 

“Paul, is there is a fire in your house ?” 

“Yes, every day, an hour before dinner.” 

“No joking, Paul. I was passing through the 
street, just now, with my comrade here; your 
father cried—‘ Fire ! fire!’ as if the whole street 
was in flames.” 

“Yes, my father was dreaming aloud.” 

The anger of the captain burst forth : 

“Wait, wait!” exclaimed he; “I will teach 
you to mock the police! Corporal, run, seek 
the commissioner ; we will break the door in the 
name of the law, and put these jokers into the 
watch-house.”’ 

The word commissioner had so alarmed the 
chimney-sweep that he sprang to the window and 
began to cry out, in a supplicating tone : 

“O, firemen, my brave people, a moment of 
patience ; I will open the door!” 

And, followed by his son, he left the chamber. 
As he descended the stairs, he said, in a tremu- 
lous vpice : 

“Paul, my son, our house is bewitched! O, 
suppose all these firemen should enter here! I 
am more dead than alive; I shall be sick.” 

“But, father, the firemen will not eat us,” 
said the young man. 

“Yes, yes, you do not know, my son, all your 
father has to endure,” said the chimney-sweep, 
in a sorrowful and discouraged tone. “ Paul, 
they will wish to search the house to see where 
it has burned. If it cannot be otherwise, con- 
duct them, for I can hardly stand.” 

The young man opened the door, while his 
father placed a chair against the chest where the 
treasure was, and, completely exhausted, dropped 
into this chair. 

Five or six firemen entered. The captain 
recognized the young jester, and seized him by 
the shoulders with a threatening air, saying : 

“Ah, insolent, you mock at the firemen! 
Look out, or you will be carried to the watch- 
house.” 

Paul sprang back and replied, with a frank 
laugh : 


“Look here, Mr. Fireman, talk of the watch- 
house as much as you please; but I am a free 
man, and if you touch me with the end of your 
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finger, I will teach you how to fly out of my 
house, though I am a chimney-sweep, and do 
not wear a copper helmet.” 

Seeing that he had nothing to gain from the 
determined young man, the captain turned to 
Father Smith and asked, in a serious tone : 

“Say, where was the fire ?” 

“« My brave and worthy man, there is an error ; 
there has been no fire here.” 

“ Ah, you wish to conceal it in order to escape 
imprisonment !” 

“O, no, I thank you a thousand times for the 
pains you have taken. But there has not been 
a spark here.” 

“ And you cried ‘ Fire, fire?’ ” 

“Yes, one has sometimes singular dreams !” 
said the chimney-sweep. “‘As you see, my nerves 
were much excited.” 

“ Rise !” said the captain, in an imperious 
tone, “and show me all your chimneys.” 

“T cannot stand,” said the chimney-sweep, in 
a plaintive and supplicating voice. “My limbs 
refuse to support me. Paul, show the gentlemen 
about.” 

The captain made a sign to the corporal to 
accompany the young man, then said to Father 
Smith : 

“You keep yourself there before your chest as 
if you were afraid we should steal your money ?” 

A shudder passed over the limbs of the chim- 
ney-sweep and the sweat of anguish stood on his 
brow. 

“You shall pay for your bad joke,” resuined 
the captain ; “ you shall pay the fine.” 

“And nothing else?’ stammered the poor, 
uneasy man; “impose two or three fines upon 
me, if you will, but leave my house.” 

Mother Smith, who had in the meantime 
dressed herself, at this moment descended, with 
a smiling countenance; and when a few words 
had explained the state of things, she said in a 
careless tone to the captain of the firemen : 

“ Sir, this is a singular affair; you must not 
take it in bad part, for it happened unintention- 
ally. I will explain to you. You must know, 
then, that we have received news from my aunt 
in Holland.” 

The chimney-sweep extended his hands to- 
wards his wife to supplicate her to be silent, but 
she took no heed of it, and continued : 

“ We are to inherit I do not know how many 
florins. This news has so affected my husband 
that it has almost turned his head, poor man! He 
dreamed that our house was on fire. But, my good 
people, I am not willing to give you all this trouble 
for nothing. Drink a pint to our health and be sure 
that we are very grateful for your kindness.” 
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At these words, she placed a five franc piece in 
the hands of one of the firemen. At this in- 
stant, Paul returned with the corporal. The latter 
placed himself before the captain, put his hand 
to his police cap, and said, in a tone of solem- 
nity: 

“ Captain, thére has been no fire here.” 

After some recommendations not to dream too 
loud in fature, the firemen quitted the house of 
the chimney-sweep. The wife closed the door 
behind them and drew the bolt. The chimney- 
sweep exclaimed, ‘raising his hands to heaven : 

“If poor people knew what it is to be rich, 
they would never wish to become so! It is a 
heavy burden !” 

Mother Smith took him by the shoulders, and, 
pushing him towards the stairs, said, in a half 
angry, half mocking tone: 

“ You have made us trouble enough! I might 
be angry, but I pity your childish whims. To- 
morrow we will talk. Go to bed now, and if you 
choose to dream of robbers and fire, keep your 
dreams to yourself. Money has made a fine 
soldier of you.” 

Without saying a word, and truly over- 
whelmed and exhausted by the anxiety he had 
endured, the chimney-sweep with difficulty as- 
cended the stairs. 


CHAPTER IV, 


Tue day after the nocturnal accidents we have 
just recounted, Mother Smith rose early in order 
to go into the shop to gossip and talk about her 
aunt in Holland and the inheritance she was 
about to receive ; and as the grocer’s wife dared 
to reply to her assertions with mocking incredu- 
lity, Mother Smith, to prove the truth of ‘what 
she had advanced, placed on the counter a hand- 
fal of gold pieces, on which four or five gossips 
who were in the shop raised their arms to heaven, 
as if they had seen all the treasures of California. 
Half an hour afterwards, there was not a soul in 
the neighborhood but knew that John, the jester, 
the chimney-sweep, had inherited three tons of 
gold. Every one added a word to the news, so 
that at last it amounted to a hundred houses and 
twenty fine and good ships. . 

While Mother Smith was traversing the city 
to visit the most fashionable shops to be measured 
by a celebrated dress-maker, Paul, at her request, 
remained in the house, until his father, who was 
indisposed, should be up. 

At the moment we resume our narrative, Mo- 
ther Smith had been returned a quarter of an 
hour; she was standing before the mirror and 
admiring the radiant splendor of the large ear- 
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rings suspended to her ears. At this instant, 
Paul descended the stairs, and at a question 
from his mother, replied : 

“My father is not ill; he is disturbed and 
fatigued in consequence of the strange events of 
the night ; but he will descend in a little while.” 

“Look at me, Paul!” exclaimed she, trium- 
phantly. ‘“‘ What do you say to these ear rings ? 
Do they not become me ?” 

The young man looked at his mother, but the 
impression produced on him by the sight of the 
jewels did not seem favorable, for he shrugged 
his shoulders with an equivocal smile, and said : 

“I do not know, mother; but the ear-rings 
seem to be lost under your cap-strings.”’ 

“Wait a little; that will soon be altered,” 
said the woman. “In a few days your mother 
will show you that there is not the slightest dif- 
ference between herself and a lady of the Rue de 
la Meir! She will wear a plumed hat, a velvet 
pelerine, a dress of red silk and ecoffee-colored 
boots. And then you will see me pass along the 
street, a little parasol in my hand, with an air’so 
grave and imposing that every one can tell I am 
from a good family.” 

“Tf that must be,” said Paul, sighing and 
shaking his head, “go and live in some other 
house, for it would not look well to see a lady 
such as you in our chimney-sweep’s hole. I 
should not like to be pointed at and ridiculed by 
everybody all my life.” 

“ Patience, patience,” replied the woman, en- 
tirely absorbed in her joy. ‘Your father will 
not remove yet; he has his reasons for that. 
But let the inheritance arrive! I have my eye 
already on a beautiful house—a grand porte 
cochere on the market of St. James.” 

“Do you know what I think, mother?” said 
the young man, in a tone of sadness. “I think 
we have all three become mad. And as for the 
inheritance, if I had ten good florins in my jacket 
pocket, I would certainly not give them for these 
fine eggs which are not yet laid.” 

“Ah, you would give ten florins ?”’ exclaimed 
the mother. ‘‘ Well, here is a little specimen, 
incredulous Thomas !”” 

Paul recoiled, stupified, with his eyes fixed on 
the handful of gold pieces which his mother had 
pocket-ond held: henesth-his none 
with a smile of triumph. 

“Well, what do you say te it?” asked she. 
“Did you ever see so much money in your life ? 
Am I fall of childish whims, as your father 
says?” 

The young man remained silent, with his eyes 
fastened on the gold. 

“ Have you lost your tongue ?” said the moth- 
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er, in an ironical tone. “One would think you 
saw something frightful.” 

“OQ!” said the bewildered Paul, “I believe 
so, after having received such a blow on my 
head !” 

“ And this handful of gold is nothing at all in 
comparison with what we are to receive.” 

“ But mother, dear mother, we are then rich ?” 

“ Rich, Paul !” 

* Ah, ah! what a life we shall lead! And 
Trinette, poor girl, God knows whether she will 
not be crazy with joy!” 

He began to jump about, singing with trans- 
port his sweep song. But his mother placed her 
hand on his mouth and said, in a tone of re- 
proyal : 

“ Fie, Paul, is that a song for rich people? 
You must behave like a young man of good 
family.” 

“ You are right, mother,” stammered the young 
man, composing himself ; “I will make another 


“No, no, it is no longer suitable for you to 
sing and dance. A rich man must be grave and 
serious.” 

This assertion appeared to astonish Paul. 

“‘ Then I can no longer be gay ?”’ asked he. 

* You can assuredly be so, but in private, when 
you are alone; and if you wish to take a bottle, 
when there are no eyes to spy you, the neighbors 
will say nothing. That is the way rich people 
do.” 

“When I am alone? Do you think, mother, 
that I drink for the sake of the beer? By my 
faith, when my friends are not present, I prefer to 
drink water.” 

“Beer ?—beer? Rich people do 
beer ; they drink only wine.” 

“ But I do not like wine.” 

“ You will soon learn to love it: the first 
thing of which you must break yourself is your 
imanner of walking in the street, and the jests 
which you are constantly making.” 

“ Can I not then laugh any more ?”’ 

“Tn the street ? no. You must walk with your 
head up, and with an air of solemnity.” 

“ As if I were always sorrowful ?” 

“ No, as if you were always grave. There is 
nothing more vulgar than to laugh and be gay.” 

“This is fine business. It is hardly worth 
while to be rich if one cannot amuse himself with 
his money.” 

Mother Smith seated herself beside the table, 
as if she was preparing to say something impor- 
tant to her son. 

“ Paul,” said she, “ sit down; I must speak 
to you about something. You will have good 
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sense enough to comprehend me. ‘Birds of a 
feather flock together,’ says the proverb, What 
would you say if you should see the son of a 
baron marry the daughter of a fighmonger ?”’ 

“T should think it singular.” 

“Do you think, Paul, now that we are very 
rich, that we should not be blamed if you were 
to marry a girl who has nothing ?” 

The young man, alarmed, exclaimed in a tone 
full of anxiety : 

“ Heavens, mother, what are your coming at ?”’ 

“You see, Paul, Trinette, the shoemaker’s 
daughter, is a good and honest girl, I am pleased 
to acknowledge, And if we had remained poor 
people, you would have married her before the 
end of the year; but now—the whole city will 
laugh at us.” 

“ Well, let them laugh !” exclaimed Paul, with 
his heart full. “I would rather be a chimney- 
sweep with Trinette, than a baron with any one 
else. Do not touch this chord, mother, or you 
will find me as obstinate as a mule.” 

The countenance of Mother Smith assumed a 
cunning expression, and she said, in a gentle and 
insinuating voice : 

“But, Paul, do you not think that Leocadia, 
the daughter of the merchant yonder, is very 
pretty? She has black eyes and a fine form ; 
she is always so well dressed. And then, what 
manners! And there is money there, Paul! If 
you should cast your eyes on her—” 

“ Leocadia !” exclaimed the young man. 
“That pale piece of affectation with her rib- 
bons and curls; that vain pomatum shop? I 
would not have her if she were the daughter of a 
king. She thinks only of talking French with 
coxcombs! No, no, no coquette like that; if I 
marry I wish to be sure that the woman I espouse 
will be my wife.” 

“Are you not ashamed to attack the reputa- 
tion of people who own four houses ¢” exclaimed 
the mother. 

“T attack no one, mother; but I repeat that I 
will not hear of this fine lady.” 

“ Well, suppose Leocadia is not to your taste; 
you will not marry Trinette !”’ 

“Not” 

“No!” 

“ Well, in that case, I do not wish to be rich.” 

* You will wait untii we are in @ position suit- 
able to our presentcir cumstances, and then, some 
lady or other—” 

“A lady? I do noteven know how to talk to 
one. No, no, none but Trinette. My father has 
just told me that he was about to arrange my 
marriage with her; and he even added that we 


“ Your father will change his opinion when he 
shall have become accustomed to being rich. 
You will forget Trinette, I tell you.” 

“T cannot forget her, I ought not to forget 
her, and I will not forget her! So good a girl, 
who would die for her Paul, if necessary! Shall 
I break her heart and disdain her because we are 
rich? If I thought myself capable of it, 1 would 
dash my head against the wall !” 

“I prohibit you from seeing her again !” ex- 
claimed the mother. 

“ And my father told me to go and see her 
this morning, that she might not learn through 
any one else of our inheritance,” 

“ Then you will arrive too late; half the village 
knows it already.” 

“ But, mother,” said Paul, in a gentle and 
supplicating tone, “ you have a heart! Remem- 
ber that, for perhaps five or six years, you have 
regarded Trinette as your own daughter, She 
loves you so much that we have often laughed 
at it; it was always ‘ Dear little mother here, 
dear little mothér there ;’ the place where you 
set your foot was never good enough, If she 
came here to visit you, the door did not open 
once but she ran to shut it, for fear you would 
take cold; she always looked in your eyes to 
divine your wishes, And there is nothing sur- 
prising in it—the poor child has no mother! 
When you fell sick, a few months since, she 
wept for three whole days. She went every 
morning to the church to pray for you; she 
watched whole nights beside your bed, and 
when, at last, your illness became very danger- 
ous, she wept 60, and was so overcome with grief 
that the neighbors did not know which to pity 
most, you or Trinette. I loved Trinette before 
that; but since I have seen that she would have 
given her life to preserve to me my mother, 
another sentiment has filled my heart. I have a 
respect for her; and, in my eyes, all the ladies in 
the city are not worth my Trinette. Ah, do not 
punish her for her goodness! She might die— 
and you, mother, would have laid her in her 
coffin, in return for her affection for you!” 

While the young man addressed to his mother 
this touching supplication, tears filled his eyes ; 
he had not said half he was about to say, when 
Mother Smith was so affected that she bent her 
head to conceal her deep emotion. She replied, 
wiping away the tears which flowed down her 
cheeks : 

“ Paul, my son, bush, you would make a stone 
weep. It is very true; the poor child might take 
it to heart, and she has shown us only kindness 
and friendship. It is a pity that it should be go; 
she is not a suitable match ; but, righ or not, we 


should have a gay and joyous wedding.” 
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are human. Go and see Trinette, then; fine 
clothes will perhaps help to give her a more 
fashionable air, and I will do my best to teach 
her good manners.” ' 


with heartfelt joy. “Now do with me what you 
please; though I should be compelled to wear 
spectacles, put on yellow gloves and be laughed 
at by everybody, I will endure all, provided you 
do not grieve Trinette.” 

He had risen and was about to go out. 

“Paul, put on your hat!” ordered the mother ; 
“a rich man should not wear a cap. There is a 
silk cravat of red and blue plaid; come to the 
glass and I put it on you.” 

With whatever vexation the young sweep con- 
templated the bright colors of the satin, he pru- 
dently allowed the showy cravat to be put around 
his neck. Then he ran out, bidding his mother 
a joyous adieu. Mother Smith cried out, in a 
tone of a reproach : 

“Paul, Paul, no jumping; be grave as be- 

comes your rank |” 
. As the fine weather which the month of May 
had brought still lasted, the street*was, as usual, 
bordered on each side with young lace-makers, 
> embroidering in their frames, and the elder wo- 
men, who were mending in the open air the gar- 
ments of their children. 

To please his mother, Paul had relaxed his 
pace and held up his head with a certain dignity. 
At his appearance, most of the young girls has- 
tily rose and contemplated with great, serious 
eyes the young man who was approaching ; one 
would have thought they saw something won- 
derful. 

This great attention was annoying to Paul ; 
» the blush of confusion reddened his cheek, and 
he felt his skin nettled as if by little pin-thrusts. 
He attempted to master his emotion, and ap- 
proached some young girls seated not far from 
the shoemaker’s door, and said, in a tone appa- 
rently careless : 

, “Do you think me an elephant or a whale, 

Annemie, that you look so astonished ?”’ 

No one laughed, and several minutes elapsed 
before Annemie said to him, in a respectful tone 
and restrained manner : 

“ Monsieur Paul, I congratulate you, but not 
without pain.” - 

“Indeed and why?” 

" “It will be very dull in our street, now that 
the joyous Paul has become a rich 

5 and is going to live on the Place de Meir.” 

‘ . “Stop talking about your gentlemen; I am 
still Paul, the laugher, as before.” 

At this moment, an old man bent with years 
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approached ; he took off his cap to Paul, uncov- 
ered his locks white as silver, and said, with an 
expression of entreaty : 

“ Monsieur Smith, can I say a word to you, if 
you please? Do not take my boldness with a 
bad heart.” 

The young man colored to the roots of his hair, 
and exclaimed, impatiently : 

“ Ah, Father Mieris, are you mocking me?. 
Give me your hand, that is better! How is your 
health ?” 

The old man repaid with a grateful smile the 
warm grasp of the hand which Paul gave him. 

“You do one too much honor, Monsieur 
Smith,” resumed he. “Permit me to make a 
request of you. You know my daughter, Su- 
sanna ?”’ 

“Do I know her? She is a good and pretty 
1.” 

“She is a laundress, Monsieur Paul, and she 
understands her work as well as the rest of them. 
I come to ask you to speak a good word to mad- 
ame, your mother, that she may not forget us 
and enable us to earn now and then a few sous ; 
for the times are bad and bread is so dear.” 

Paul was overcome; his head turned. 

“Yes, yes, it is well,” said he, interrupting the 
old man; “I will do that. Only let me alone 
with all your monsieurs and madames. It would 
seem as if the whole neighborhood had gone 
mad !” 

Affrighted by this sortie, the old man drew 


“Trinette is doubtless occupied in binding 
shoes?” asked Paul of the young girls. 

“Ah, poor Trinette !” said Annemie, in a 
tone of pity, and sighing ; “‘it is she who is the 
most to be pitied. If she does not die, it will be 
very fortunate !”” 


The chimney-sweep turned pale, and without 
any other remark, reached the door of the shoe- 
maker. He found the young girl at the little 
window which opened upon the street. She was 
holding her apron to her eyes and sobbing aloud. 
Paul seized her hand, uttering a sorrowful cry ; 
but the afflicted young girl withdrew her hand 
and concealed her face still more, while stifled 
sighs escaped her bosom. 

“ Trinette, Trinette!”” exclaimed the young 
man, in despair, “why are you so grieved ? 
What is the matter? Speak, ah, speak !’”’ © 

The young girl uncovered her face, and, with 
an expression of sorrowful resignation, raised on 
her lover eyes red with tears, and said, in a voice 
full of entreaty : 

“O, Paul, do not grieve; I know very well 


that it is not your fault. You would not have 


| 
“Thanks, thanks, mother!” exclaimed Paul, | 
| back. 
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had the cruelty to give’a death-blow to poer 
Trinette !” 

“For the love of God, what has happened ?”’ 
exclaimed the young man. 

“JI will endure my sad fate, and though I 

should die of it, I will not accuse you, Panl. 
And I will even pray the good God to give you 
a wife who will love you as well as I do!” 
. “Ah, is it that you fear?’ exclaimed the 
young man, joyously. ‘‘ Console yourself, then, 
Trinette ; nothing is changed between us. You 
are mistaken.” 

The young girl looked at him with a sad 
smile, and said : 

“O, Paul, I am much too poor a girl to raise 
my eyes to you. You are of great family, and 
my father is only an honest mechanic.” 

Paul struck his foot impatiently, and inter- 
rupted Trinette, in a tone of vexation : 

“Who says all that? The gossips of the 
neighborhood, doubtless, Trinette, you listen 
to the envious !” 

“No, no,” said the young girl, sighing, “ your 
mother spoke lightly of us in the shop ; she said 
that a cobbler’s daughter should never enter her 
family. You must obey, Paul; leave me to my 
sadness. That will soon pass away—” 

She added, shedding tears anew : 

“When I shall lie down in the grave. And 
when you sometimes take a ride out of the city 
and see from afar the trees of the Stuirenberg, 
think for a moment of our friendship, Paul, and 
say to yourself, there lies Trinette, who died 
young because she loved too well.” 

Paul hid his eyes with his hands and trembled 
beneath the weight of his emotion. 

“ Trinette !” exclaimed he, in a tone of an- 
guish, “you rend my heart unjustly. Though 
my father should become a king, you only should 
be my wife! My mother herself has no other 
wish.” 

“She has shown so much contempt for us, 
Paul!” 

“ Yes, but you know wealth blinds one for an 
instant. My mother sent me here; she loves 
you still as much as ever, and it is not ten min- 
utes since she said, ‘Rich or not, Trinette shall 
be my daughter |’” 

The young girl began to tremble; she looked 
at the young man, her eye humid and glittering, 
her bosom palpitating. At this moment the 
shoemaker entered the room; it was evident he 
had just left his work, for he still held his stirrup 
in his hand. He fixed a severe glance on the 
eyes of the young man and said : 

“Monsieur Smith, I am astonished that you 
still dare to visit my house. We are poor, but 
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honest, and every one is king in his own house. 
It is perhaps not your fault; but thatdoes. not 
alter the case. 


“ Your parents are in the right,” said the shoe- 
maker, in a tone of irony. ‘“ While they were 
simple mechanics like us, all was suitable 
enough ; but now that they have inherited some 
tons of gold, it would ‘be a great scandal, Paul, 
if you were to marry the daughter of a poor 
shoemaker! But this shoemaker has also a heart 
in his breast, and he will mot suffer you in future 
to cast your eyes on his child. Go into the fine 
and grand streets and choose a lady of your own 
condition,” 

“Father Dries, you are very cruel and unjust,” 
stammered the young man, with sadness. ‘“ My 
mother sent me here to apologize to you on the 
subject of some words which she said. She had no 
evil intention, and entreats you to have the good- 
ness to forget what has happened.” 

“No, no,” replied the shoemaker, “things are 
not to be settled thus. She has publicly ex- 
pressed her contempt for us. You, Paul, must 
no longer set foot in our house. We are not 
rich; but it shall not be said that we suffered 
you to walk over our heads.” 

“And if my mother comes here and declares 
that she had no evil intentions ?” 

“In that case, I may overlook it,” said Father 
Dries, thoughtfully. 

“ Well, she will come; I will go in search of 
her.’’ 

“I saw her 
the shoemaker. 


+ 00 sho Iwill eh her to 
come and speak to you.” 

“No, no, not so, Paul; you cannot remain 
here. And you must not return unless accom- 
panied by your mother. The neighbors are all 
assembled before our door. If things are as you 
say, all will soon be arranged ; but for the pres- 
ent, Paul, I entreat you to return home.” 

The young man directed his steps towards the 
door, but, on leaving, said again to the young 


“ Trinette, Trinette, fear nothing; be joyfal, 
ell will go well. wil 
mother.” 

When Paul returned home; he found. his father 
seated before the table. The poor man, in tor- 
ture, was pale and had a downcast air; his eyes, 
fatigued by his 
and inexpressive. 


| “O, my dear father, be not angry !’’ exclaimed 
| the young “things are not as you believe 

| them to be !’”” ‘ 

| girl : 
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“Paul, why is your face so red?” asked he, a 
“Father,” replied the young man, “I have 
been to see Trinette ; she was sobbing and crying 
enough to melt one’s heart. The shoemaker 
wished to turn me out of doors, but that affair is 
settled. Are you indisposed again, father? you 
seem so pale. Shall I go for a physician?” 
“No, no, it is over; it was nothing but. ner- 
vous agitation. But what was the cause of 
Trinette’s grief? Why was the shoemaker an- 
gry with you?” 
“TI do not know. My mother said in the shop 
that Trinette was not worthy to enter our family, 
and upon that the shoémaker mounted on his 
high horse. Now all is arranged, and when my 
mother returns, I will go with her to the shoema- 
ker’s to restore matters to their proper state.” 

“Your mother, your mother !’”’ said. the chim- 
ney-sweep, with a sigh, “she will ruins us. She 

cannot control her pride, and talks as if we were 
to receive thousands of florins.” 

“Three tons of gold, father. "When I was re- 
turning, a moment since, from the shoemaker’s, 
Annemie asked me from the vegetable shop, if it 
was true that besides the tons of gold, we were 
to inherit I know not how many houses and 
vessels.”” 

“ Mon Dieu!” said the chimney-sweep, in 
a plaintive voice, “we are very unfortunate. 
Thanks to the gossiping of your mother, it will 
no longer be possible for us to sleep tranquilly. 
All the robbers in the city will have an eye on our 
house! I do not know how many plots they 
may have made already to introduce themselves 
here and rob us on the first opportunity, perhaps 
murder us.” 

“Tt is possible, father. It seems ds if the whole 
City were in commotion and everybody is talking 
of this astonishing inheritance.” 

“ Astonishing inheritance ?” repeated the chim- 
ney-sweep, passing his hand despairingly through 
his hair. “Ah, Paul, it is far from being so much 
a8 people say.” 

“There ought to be much, father,” said Paul, 
smiling ; “three tons of gold 1” 

“ The neighbors are beside themselves.” 

“Perhaps there is one ton of gold ?” 
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“ Your mother will bring us to poverty !’” ex- 
claimed Father Smith, with anger and bitterness. 
“ But I will show her that I am master, and if 
she does not conduct properly I will turn her out 
of deors. And you also? what have you got on 
your neck, spendthrift ¢” 

“Thad forgotten it!” exclaimed Paul, tearing 
off the satin cravat and throwing it far from him. 
“My mother put it on me by force; but Iwill . 
not wear such gaudy rags.” 

At this moment the street-door opened, and a 
person entered, whose appearance cut short the 
words Paul was about to utter. It was a young 
lacquey, wearing a hat trimmed with ribbon and 
an old livery, which hung like a bag upon him, 
and whose flaps descended to his knees. He had 
red hair and ruddy and puffed up cheeks. Alto- 
gether his appearance was that of extraordinary 
stupidity. On his entrance, he looked with stu- 
pefaction around him, and said to himself: 

“These city people think of nothing but 
making fun of one! I was mistaken, but I will 
ask.” 

“« What is the meaning this ?”’ exclaimed Paul. 

“Tt means, my boy, that I am not where I 
ought to be. Those girls yonder, in the street, 
did not inform me correctly. I wish to go to the 
house of the chimney-sweep who has just inherited 
so many tons of gold and ships.” 

“It is here,” replied Paul. 

“ Here, in this house ?”’ stammered the lacquey. 
“Tt is impossible !” 

“Tf you do not believe it, go your way quickly 
and leave us in peace.” 

The chimney-sweep, plunged in painful reflec- 
tions, shook his head, but without saying a word ; 
he fixed his eyes on the table with a smile of 
contempt. 

“Tf it is here,” said the young peasant to Paul, 

“TI ought to tell you why I came. You must 

know I live with Madame Van Staen. This lady 

came in search of me where I was taking care of 
my cows, telling me that I should lead the life of 

a gentleman ; but you would not believe me if I 

were to tell you how I have been treated. It was 

only blows here and blows there. Since I crushed 
in the door the tail of her pet dog, and by chance 
set fre to the window-curtains, she cannot endure 


“No, no, there is but a small fortune, just }my presence. I am called ass, imbecile, stupid 


“ What am I to believe? My mother talks of 
a great house with a porte cochere on the market of 
St. James, of a hat with plumes, of'servants in 
livery,-and of so many other things, that I thought 
she-had found Fortunatus’s purse, and that we 


peasant, and a thousand other epithets of rich 
people; you have doubtless experienced them as 
well as myself, I have heard say that your lady 
desires to have a domestic to ride behind her car- 
riage, and to carry her muff and prayer-book. I 
can do all that, and take care of the horses be- 
sided. You are the groom, I suppose, and that 


were going-to live in a golden mountain.” 


may be the coachman of mgdame. Speak a 


| 

i enough, with pradence and economy, to live | 

; comfortably.”’ | 

| 

1 
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good word for me, both of you; we understand 
/ each other, and will manage it so as to live well.” 

Paul looked at his father with an ironical smile ; 
but the chimney-sweep suddenly became violently 
angry. He sprang up, extended his fist towards 
the lacquey, and exclaimed, in a voice of thunder: 

“ Out of my house, impudent rascal! Quick, 
quick, or I will throw you into the middle of the 
street !”” 

And as he advanced towards the servant and 
made a gesture which announced the intention of 
putting the threat into execution, the latter re- 
coiled towards the door, saying, with terror : 

“Come, come, do not bite me, I have done 
you no harm. I believe these city gentlemen 
have all fists like sledge-hammers !’” 

At these words, he shut the door after him and 
fled. Meanwhile the door was immediately re- 
opened. It was Mother Smith, who, on entering, 
cast upon her husband and son looks of indig- 
nation. 

“Paul,” muttered the chimney-sweep, pale 
with anger, “I must go up stairs; for I feel that 
I must not touch that woman; I shall do her 
some mischief.” 


So saying, he ascended the stairs in a rage. 


“What is the matter ttow ?” asked the wife, 
in a sharp tone. 


“O, nothing, mother,” replied the young man ; 
“a stupid peasant who asked to be a servant here, 
and we sent him away. If you ever take a lac- 
quey it will doubtless be one whom yon are not 
ashamed to have seen.” 

“Ts that all?” said she. “TI thought, judging 
from your futher’s face, that some terrible event 
had happened.” 

Paul seized her hand and said, in a suppli- 
cating tone : 

“ Mother, may I ask you to do: one thing be- 
fore you take off your mantle ?” 

“Doubtless, my son; whatever you please.” 

“ Mother, I have been to see Trinette: If you 
could have seen her, you would have wept; it 
seemed as if the poor child would die, She en- 
treated you to come to her father’s house to tell 
her that you aré not angry with her. And I who 
know your kind heart, mother, have promised 
that yon will do so. Come, mother, come.” 

“Coaxer!” said the mother, smiling, “who 
could refuse yon anything ?” 

Paul went to the bottom of the stairs and cried 
out: 

“Father, Iam going with mother to the shoo- 
maker’s ; we will return in a moment !” 

And, with his countenance radiant with joy, he 
drew his mother out of the hotise. 

[To CONTINUED.] 
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THE LONE GOLDFINCH TO ITS MISTRESS. 


BY FRANK PREELOVE. 
Gliding round and round— 
Eternally round and round— 

I compass the.hollow world, which brings 
Me ever round and round, 
As swiftly on I fly, 
My golden scalets dye 


In deeper and dazzling tones, as beams 
On me with love thine eye. 


I dream of golden skies— 
Mosquitoes, gnats and flies ; 
I’m dreaming how you freed me in the pond! 
I dream of my lost mate; 
And sailing round, I wait— 
I wait upon the crystalline brink— how long! 
I dream of waters deep— 
O, it would make thee weep, 
Dear mistress, Couldst thou fathom my deep song! 


MY DECLINE AND FALL, 
IN THREE STAGES. 


BY CHARLES E. WAITER. 


L 

Ir was a glorious spring morning, when I 
caught the first glimpse of the Chateau de Gran- 
ville, charmingly situated on the slope of one of 
those immense hills you meet so often in the 
south of France ; beyond it, dancing and spark- 
ling in the sunbeams, the blue waters of the Med- 
iterranean, that loveliest and mildest of seas. I 
left my carriage at the foot of the road which led 
to the gate of the principal avenue, ordering it to 
proceed thither and wait for me there, while I 
strolled up a green and flowery lane which led to 
the same ‘spot. I loitered through the green. 
lane, when I was startled by a laugh near 
me, then a light, quick footstep, aud through an 
opening in the hedge, sprang « girl, dressed en 
paysanne, her hair loose over her shoulders, and 
a broad-rimmed hat with blue ribbons, in 
her hand, with she was hunting a butterfly. 

“ Commencez par le commencement, mon ami!” 
says Pantagruel, and I owe it to the reader to 
comply with Pantagruel’s direction. In three 
words then, I was at the time of which I speak, 
a bachelor, doing the continent more leisurely 
than most travellers, and imbaed with many of 
the peccadilloes which convention has incorpors- 
ted with bachelordom. ‘Three days before, Thad 
met in Paris, the young Count de Marini. 

“ Well,” said he, “so you have made up yout 
mitid to abandon us, for the countries of the 
south. By-the-by, I have an uncle in Provence, 
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to whom it would afford me great pleasure to give 

you a letter. But no—wait—there is la belle 

cousine also. I don’t know as it would be pradent!”’ 

“ T have heard of her,” I replied. “ Is she not 
‘very beautiful ? and is she notto bela comtesse ?”’ 

“ Ma foi, I know nothing about it!” said the 
Frenchman, shrugging his shoulders. “ My 
father suggested it before he died, my uncle de- 
sires it, she cares nothing about it, nordo I. I 
remember her to have been a very pretty, though a 
wild and romping child ; but I shall never fall in 
love with her!” 

Why not?” 

“ Because I am to marry her, you know!” 

“True, I forgot! but supposing somebody 
else should take the trouble to marry her !”” 

“Ha! you go and marry her, sir, and bring her 
to Paris, and I engage to fall in love with her!” 

“Thank you!” said 1; and we parted, after 
he had given me letters of introduction to his un- 
cle’s family. When I add, for the information 
of the reader, that the Chateau de Granville was 
the residence of Count de Marini’s uncle, I 
shall have sufficiently complied with Pantagruel, 
80 as to proceed with my accotint of the hunt 
of the butterfly. 

The moment I confronted the young girl, ac- 
cording to the polite. usage of the times, I in- 
stinctively took off my travelling cap ; when the 
tired butterfly rested on my bared head, and in a 
moment, plump came down over it the broad- 
rimmed hat, blue ribbons and all. I think I 
must have made rather a ridiculous figure, thus 
decorated, for though the young lady was for a 
few moments the picture of astonishment and 
confusion, yet after gazing at me, every feeling 
but that of the ludicrous was overcome, and she 
gave way to an irrepressible fit of laughter, so 
joyous and uncontrollable that it was easily ex- 
cusable in one so young and light-hearted. 

She tried to recover her hat, but this I quietly 
opposed, and taking her hand prisoner, assured 
her that she must pay the accustomed tribute for 
her frolic. At this the girl’s laughter ceased ; 
she looked around in dismay,jand a blush of 
fear and anger crimsoned her face and neck. 

“ Sir, I beg you will give me my hat. It was 
quite unintentional. I saw nothing but the but- 
terfly. Let go my hand!” 

As she spoke, I gazed with admiration, per- 
haps with too much freedom, on the most perfectly 
beautiful face I ever beheld. 

“You would have good reason to laugh at me, 
if I let you go soeasily. But I will be merciful 
to my lovely prisoner. Allow me to replace the 
hat on your head ; that is all I will impose on you.” 


and looked up into my face timidly and confid- 
ingly, as I replaced the hat, gently and as be- 
comingly as I could upon her head. I discover- 
ed that I was no adept in the business, for I have 
said already that I was a bachelor, and it took 
full three minutes to arrange it to my taste. 
They were most incorrigible blue ribbons, but 
the bow was finally tied, and she bounded through 
the hedge again, with the activity of a fawn, dis- 
appearing I could hardly tell where, or in what 
direction. 

IL 

I introduce this stage of my decline, by a quo- 
tation from a letter of my brother, received two 
weeks after my arrival at the Chateau de Granville. 

“ What is keeping you so long in the south of 
France? I supposed you would have been in 
Lisbon long before this. Iam desirous of spend- 
ing the autumn with you, in which I shall cer- 
tainly be disappointed, if every country through 
which you pass, proves as attractive as the one 
you are now in. I remember when I passed 
through the southern portions of la belle France, 
I thought of it as nothing but a thoroughfare to 
Spain and Portugal. As the season is so far ad- 
vanced, had you not better give up Madrid and 
enbark from the Garonne ?” 

What kept me so long at Granville? Two 
weeks had passed, and Spain, in which I had an- 
ticipated so much enjoyment, was absolutely for- 
gotten. My horses were getting lazy and fat 
through want of exercise, and my coachman was 
audibly swearing. All my wisdom, prudence 
excellent resolutions, quiet and regular habits 
were upset, and by whom? By a wild French 
girl, a graceful, lovely romp—nothing less— 
scarcely out of the nursery. I should not increase 
my own estimation of myself were I to confess 
that it was simply this that had destroyed my 
equilibrium. True, Marie de Granville was a 
mere romp, but she was open and artless as the 
daylight; her temper was impatient but gener- 
ous, her affections warm; the poor blessed her, 
and Mademoiselle Clery, her governess, said she 
was the plague of her life. We studied and 
walked together, rode and danced together. 
Reason advised me to marry an Englishwoman, 
and not to go out of my own country, where 
were the most beautiful, accomplished and vir- 
tuous women in the world, for a wife. In the 
course of her argument, Reason was rather severe 
upon what she termed a giddy, spoiled, French 
hoyden ; amiable, but excessively indulged, idle 
and petulant, though doted upon by everybody, 
to be sure. 

But Passion pleaded in a different and infinitely 


-Bbe shook back her dark and luxuriant curls, 


more just and agreeable strain. Marie de Gran- 
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ville is sprang from a lineage ancient and noble. 
Few Englishwomen can rival her in beauty, none 
in excellence of disposition and warmth of af- 
fection. She is very young, but that is a fault 
which every year will cure. She is replete with 
talent, and has proved herself capable of continued 
application, and though indulged, still, thanks to 
the goodness of her temper, not spoiled. Her 
greatest faults are that she is a Frenchwoman 
and a Catholic, for neither of which is she respon- 
sible. Everybody commences as I did, by ad- 
miring, and ends by loving her. Be sensible, by 
by showing yourself truthful. Let not the re- 
straints of conventionalism keep you from being 
faithfal to the instincts of your manhood. Rea- ; 
son would make you despise yourself, and seem 
contemptible, if she compelled you to renounce 
the true sentiments of your nature for praden- 
tial considerations of condition and country. * 

It is needless to repeat that Reason retired 
from the contest, routed horse and foot, and Pas- 
sion rode over the field triumphant. I think this 
metaphor must have occurred to me at the time, 
for I ordered my horses saddled immediately. 
They were brought to the door and I went for 
Marie. 

“ Will you ride,” said I “this fine morning ?” 

“ Certainly!’ she replied, closing a book from 
which she had been translating some passages 
into English. Presently she issued from her little 
studio, in a silk.riding robe, her luxuriant tresses 
gathered up, and disposed curl above curl, under 
the most becoming riding-hat in the universe. 

“Tam so glad you asked me to go out!” said 
she, as she rode down the avenue. “I was get- 
ting tired, all alone, amid books, embroidery and 
half finished drawings !” 

“T am glad not to have interrupted you!” 

“ What makes you say that? You know you 
never interrupt me !” 

“TT like to hear you say so.” 

“Why, wheh you know it?” 

* Because I don’t wish anything to mar the 
remembrance of our pleasant intercourse.” 

“ The remembrance of it?” 

“ Yes, for I am afraid it will soon be merely a 
remembrance.” 

“Good Heavens! what do you mean? How 
pale you are !” 

“ Marie, I have received a letter from England. 
I shall have to leave you !” 

“ Leave me !” she repeated, as if the possibility 
of such, an occurrence had never entered hér 
head. “ Leave me!” the reins dropped upon the 
pony’s neck, and I thought she was going to fall, 
to forestall which lamentable contingency, I 


threw my arm around her. 


nv 


“ Will you go to England with me? Do you 
love me?” 

The blood mantled over her face and neck, and 
tears filled her eyes, as she almost sobbed : 

“ Very much 

“ Will you go with me to England, and be my 
wife ?” 

“ Yes, to be sure I will!” 

The young lady’s inclination in the saddle 
would certainly have ensured her fall at this 
time, had not my arm, as I said before, been 
around her, and had not her face and shoulders 
been sustained safely against mine. 


Ill. 

My horses, it proved, were not to be spoiled by 
inaction, nor my coachman from hard swearing. 
They were both to be brought inte action to 
consummate the final stage of my decline and fall. 
Along with the carriages of several of the neigh- 
boring gentlemen, whose daughters were invited 
to the wedding, mine occupied the courtyard of 
the Chateau de Granville, and they all contributed 
to give the old chateau an unusual air of hurry 
and bustle. It was aglorious morning. Brightly 
shone the sun through the blue sky, and merrily 
chimed the bells from the tower of an immense 
rough-stone - which rose behind a grove of 
trees, a quarter. @f a mile south.of Granville. 

All was bustleand confusion: The old mar- 
quis, Marie’s father, had managed matters so well 
with the bishop of the diocese, that the difficulties, 
at that time attending a marriage between per- 
sons differing in their religious creed, were speedily 
removed. I will not weary the reader by de- 
scribing my impatience for the appearance of 
Mademoiselle de Granville on that morning, my 
anxiety in short, to consummate my fall. : 

Down from her chamber, at length, came the 
lovely bride, attired in a white dress; her dark 
hair softened by the delicate veil that hung over 
it. Her usually animated features were now 
composed by modesty and sentiment. Her lips, 
usually parted by captivating smiles, were closed 
with a pensiveness still more captivating. She 
came down the ancient, massive staircase, sur- 
rounded by the young ladies who were to officiate 
as bridesmaids, tripping half reluctantly forward, 
her small and delicate foot encased in an embroid- 
ered white satin shoe. 

The marriage ceremony took place according 
to the rituals of the two churches. The marquis 
handed his daughter for the first and last time 
into my carriage, we received his blessing, and 
were soon dashing past that green and flowery 
lane which had been so fatal to me, on the road 
to Paris. 
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_ ROSA AND HER TRUANT BROTHER. 


BY MRS. R. T. ELDREDGE. 


Sailing o'er the deep blue waters, 
Mother, watch thy darling boy; 
Clings to him with childlike joy; 

Tremble not, they’re safely gliding, 

’ They will need a mother’s chiding; 

See, they’re landing, anxious mother, 

‘Rosa and her truant brother. 


See thy brave boy, proudly standing 
In his little fragile bark ; 
See him moor her on the landing,— 
Clouds are gathering thick and dark; 
Joy! they’re safe upon the land— 
See them coming hand in hand; 
Soon they’ll greet thee, anxious mother, 
’ Rosa and her truant brother. 


See thy fairy daughter, gliding 
By the side of thy brave boy; 
0, how soon a mother’s chiding 
Will have power to mar their joy. 
See them, full of life and beauty ; 
Swerve not from a mother’s duty ; 
Chide them gently, anxious mother, 
Rosa and her truant brother. 


Chide them, else they may forget thee, 
As their barks glide o’er life’s ocean ; 
Chide them, and they will protect thee, 
Mid rough storms and wild 
Tell them must o 
Do thy duty ow, I pray 
They'll be grateful, anxious 
Rosa and her truant brother. 


AUNT SALLY’S MUFF. 


BY CHARLES M. KENDALL. 


Miss. Srrone was a peculiar woman. 
For sixty, years she had retained her name, 
which exactly suited her herdy nature; and the 
man having the assurance to ask her to exchange 
it for his own, would have been a rare com- 
panion for Cummings in his tiger-hunt in the 
jungles of Africa. At least, no one in the vil- 
lage of B—— would dare to question his man- 
hood. 

She was one of those who seemed to have 
been born an old maid in perspective. Before 
she arrived at her teens, she used to stone the 
boys with a malignant delight; and ere she was 
out of them, her contempt for the opposite sex 
was so strikingly manifest, that all prudent 
young men, if accidentally walking upon the 
same sidewalk, to avoid a meeting, would very 
quietly cross to the other side and allow her the 
whole of it. 


Yet she was a privileged person, and people 
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| would smile at an ill-natnred remark from her 
as,though it were a compliment. Even the 
young minister of the parish treated her with 
marked respect, although he was certain to have 
his last sermon wofully criticised, in answer to 
his kind inquiry regarding her health. The: se- 
cret of all this might have been written in three 
words—she was rich; and eyen the clergyman 
was worldly-minded enough to desire to be on 
good terms witb one who was the largest con- 
tributor to his support. 

Aunt Sally, as the villagers universally called 
her, had received the bulk of her property from 
a deceased aunt, which her shrewd business 
qualities had enabled her to invest so advan- 
tageously, that she increased in wealth as she did 
in years, and like many other rich people well 
advanced in life, had scores of affectionate 
syoung relatives who each hoped to obtain a 
large slice of the cake of real estate, which 
would be cut up in the event of her decease. 
Her cold gray eyes were too shrewd not to see 
through their eager attentions to the very selfish- 
ness of their source. 

One nephew, however, did not belong to this 
class of schemers. On the contrary, the old 
lady was very often the victim of his jokes, and 
he would dispute with her just for the fun of 
having a hot argument. Yet for any real ser- 
vice, she would oftener apply to him than any 
one else. She had even loaned him a sum suf- 
ficient to stock a fine store, but still this Freder- 
ick so often annoyed and vexed her, that public 
opinion—extending no further, of course, than 
the limits of this village—was about equally di- 
vided as to whether he would be the favorite heir, 
or be cut off with a shilling. 

One evening, upon the meeting of the parish 
sewing circle at the house of the clergyman, this 
nephew perpetrated a joke upon his aunt, the re- 
sult of which he never forgot. She, unlike most 
maiden ladies, considered these gatherings a 
fashionable nuisance, but usually was present in 
order to indulge in her sarcastic remarks. Her 
nephew was there ostensibly to wait upon his 
aunt, but the fair Lucy, daughter of the worthy 
practitioner Dr. Blood, particularly allured him 
with her charms. 

“ Did it ever occur to you, girls,” said the old 
lady, “what you are here for?” 

“To be sure, aunt,’’ answered one of her 
nieces: “simply to make clothing for the poor 
heathen.” 


“Where may these objects of your pity re- 
side?” 


“O, in Siam, Burmah and other like places.” 


“Indeed! Well, heavy woolen shirts are yery 


‘ 


serviceable garments, upon my word, for people 


living under a tropical sun. They will doubt- 


less be ve 
climate.” 

“Well done, aunt!” exclaimed Frederick. 
“ A good shot and no mistake. But these cir- 
cles are grand affairs, after all.” 

“Grand affairs, indeed, for young men to say 
soft things, and silly girls to listen to them! 
Grand affairs to dispense the accumulated gossip 
of a month! Grand affairs for scandal moving, 
and for everything but the purpose they profess !”” 
And Aunt Sally looked about her with a trium- 


phant glance, as though her charges were unan- 
swerable. 


In fact, too many felt the justice of her re- 
buke to measure words with her. Even Freder- 
ick agreed so much with her in the abstract, that 
he was content to remain silent. Having 
achieved such a moral victory, the lady contin- 
ued in unwonted good humor during the rest of 
the evening. 

When the party broke up, as Frederick was 
taking leave of his young friends, with his aunt 
upon one arm and the fair Lucy upon the other, 
the old lady suddenly remembered that she had 
left her muff. 

‘QO, mever mind, aunt,” said the young man. 
“I will get it and send it up to you in the 


for clothing so suited to their 


“ But I do mind, Fred Strong, for it is not my 
way to leave things about in this manner. But 
where can it be? I certainly left it with my bon- 
net and cloak.” 

“Where can it be?” echoed all her affection- 
ate nieces, diving into sundry places in their ea- 
gerness to assist in the search. 

“Somebody must have taken it!” cried one. 

“ That is impossible,” answered another, “ for 
aunt’s muff is unlike all others.” 

“ That is as true,” said Fred, laughing, “as 
a barrel is unlike a two-gallon keg.” And he 
gave Lucy a mischievous glance, which she in- 
terpreted to mean that he knew the whereabouts 
of the missing article better than any one else. 

“Tt certainly is not with any of the ladies’ 
things,” said one of her young relations. 

«OQ, plague upon you all!” was the kind re- 
ply. “I must hunt it up myself, I suppose.” 

“Deacon Gray, you haven’t taken aunt’s 
muff, by mistake—have you?” asked Fred, ma- 
liciously. 

That functionary drew himself up stiffly, as 
’ though the imputation was unworthy of an an- 
swer, and stepped aside. 

“ Well, I never!’ exclaimed one of the young 
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_ ‘Who could have done it ?” added another. 

“ Be silent—will you?” cried the irritable 
maiden ; “or tell me where I can find.it.”’ 

“Why, it is in Deacon Gray’s hat, and 
pressed in so tightly that we cannot remove it.” 

*‘O, fie upon you, aunt! Such a hint, and 
the deacon only a recent widower!” exclaimed 
the langhing nephew. 

Aunt Sally seized her muff, but the hat ad- 
hered most affectionately to it. By an angry 
wrench it was liberated, and the unoffending hat 
flew across the entry, projected by the vigorous 
foot of the incensed maiden. When it arrived 
at the terminus of its short journey, it had as- 
sumed a most questionable shape, and its condi- 
tion might certainly have been termed “ shock- 
ing bad.” 

“I will pay you for this, young man.” 

“Don’t trouble yourself, dear aunt. So far 
as I am concerned, you are entirely welcome.” 

“ You will perhaps tell me that you have had 
no hand in this matter ?” 

“‘ No, I will tell no falsehood about it; but I 
intended it as a joke upon our stiff deacon, as 
much or more than upon yourself.” 

“ At best, it is but an ill trick you have played 
upon me, and now mark my words: You shall 
have reason to remember this muff to the latest 
day of your existence.” 

“ As you please, aunt, since you take it so se- 
riously ; but I didn’t think a silly joke would 
have thus offended you.” 

Time passed on,and young Strong prospered 
famously in his business. He had amassed suf- 
ficient means to be enabled to repay his aunt the 
sum she had loaned him, but she declined re- 
ceiving it, alleging that she preferred to have it 
remain on interest. In the meantime, he had 
also persuaded the gentle Lucy to share his for- 
tunes. As for Aunt Sally, a singular mania 
seemed to possess her. In the matters of real 
estate, stocks, etc., she had become a perfect al- 
chemist, turning all to gold. 

The neighbors looked on and wondered, but 
none ventured to remonstrate with her. She was 
often seen to visit the office of Squire A——, 
and it was rumored that she was making the 
final arrangements for the bestowal of her 
property after her decease. The affair of the 
muff was not forgotten, and it was current with 
the good villagers that Fred would have to pay 
dearly for that joke. ‘ 

One morning the village was all action. 
During the night, the spirit of the redoubtable 
lady had quietly taken its flight. She was found 
dead in her arm-chair, and had died, as she had 
lived, alone. She had alarmed no one during 
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. the night, nor had she suffered previous illness. 
Curiosity, of course, was intense on the subject 
of her will, and it was produced as soon as de- 
cency would allow. All her connections were 
present, and their eager, hopeful, anxious coun- 
tenances would have furnished a rare subject for 
the pencil of an artist. The reading of the will 
proceeded until it was finished, except a simple 


At all events, not one third of her fortune had 
been dispensed, and as the codicil only remained, 
all eyes were turned to Frederick Strong as the 
lucky one, after all. But what was their sur- 
prise, when they found it only made him the re- 
cipient of her old sable muff and contents. The 
word “contents” again excited their curiosity, 
and to satisfy them, the article was produced 
and found only to contain a simple paper sewed 
on to the lining. When detached and opened, 
in the bold handwriting of Aunt Sally was 
only found these words : 


preciate this, ast jo ever ty 
of, as I appreciated yours on a certain time 


you and yours. 

Frederick declared he was satisfied. The old 

lady had fairly retorted upon him, and he cer- 
tainly deserved nothing better at her hands. 

But what had become of Aunt Sally’s money ? 
That was the mystery, and it became more than 
a “nine days’ wonder” to the worthy villagers 
who discussed it on every occasion. She was 
known to have large sums of money at various 
banks, but all this the anxious relatives ascer- 
tained was drawn out a few days before her 
death. Squire A—— was consulted, who had 
drafted the will, but he stoutly maintained that 
the will covered the whole of her property, and 
would have nothing further to do with it. 

One evening, about six months after the old 
lady’s death, while Frederick was conversing 
with his wife, the subject of the muff was in- 
troduced. 

“ That was a costly joke of yours, dear Fred,” 
said his wife, gaily. 

“But I got the muff, at all events, Lucy, and 
what is better, no one has come forward to 
claim the three thousand dollars which she loaned 
me. I feel confident that she intended to pre- 
sent it to me, and therefore destroyed my note.” 

' “Let us have a look at the old relic, Fred, if 
the moths have not eaten it wholly up. I will 
return with it in a moment.” 
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The muff was produced, and as Lucy pre- 
dicted, the lining was wofully moth-eaten. 

“ My dear wife, you must look to this, for I 
prize it dearly, on good Aunt Sally’s account. 
I think you had better rip out the lining and 
renovate the whole with camphor.” 

Lucy took her scissors and commenced at 
once upon the task. 

“ What can the old lady have stuffed it with, 
I wonder* Why, Fred, instead of cotton, she 
has wadded it with dirty brown paper.” 

“ Dirty brown paper, indeed !” exclaimed her 
husband, springing from his chair and catching 
her hand, as she was about to throw a bunch of 
it into the grate. “ Why, it is bank-notes—or I 
am dreaming.” 

The mystery of the word “ contents” was now 
explained. Note after note was drawn out, un- 
til more than thirty thousand dollars lay upon 
the table before them. A letter also was found 
from the aunt, which stated that she always in- 
tended him for her heir.. His own note also 


.came to light, from which his name had been 


torn off. This new revelation of course created 
an immense sensation among the villagers, but 
Frederick and his fair wife kept on the even tenor 
of their way—respected by all, not for their 
wealth simply, but for themselves. One even- 
ing, during each year, they open their splendid 
mansion to all. It is a famous affair for the 
villagers, and is known as the anniversary of 
“ Aunt Murr.” 
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A CLEAN SELL, 


A shrewd countryman was in New York the 
other day, gawky, uncouth, and innocent enough 
in appearance, but in reality, with his eye-teeth 
cut. Passing up Chatham Street, through the 
Jews’ quarter, he was continually encountered 
with importunities to buy. From almost ¢ 
store some one rushed out, in accordance wi 
the annoying custom of that street, to seize upon 
and try to force him to purchase. At last one 
dirty-looking fellow caught him by the arm, and 
clamorously urged him to become a customer. 

“Have you got any shirts?” inquired the 

, with a innocent look. 

“A splendid assortment, sir. Step in, sir. 
Every price, sir, and every style. The cheapest 
in the street, sir.” 

“ Are they clean ?” 

“To be sure, sir. Step in, sir.” 

“Then,” resumed the countryman, with 

ity, “‘ put on one, for you need it.” 
e rage of the shop-keeper may be imagined 
as the countryman, turnin — hie heel, quietly 
pursued his way.— New Express. 


Even where praise is deserved, ill-nature and 

that rule the majority of 

mankind, , with less reluctance, part with 
their money than their approbation. 
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j codicil. Each of her relatives, excepting her 
H nephew, had been remembered—some to a 
¢ greater extent than others, but none con- 
siderably. 
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an why with vain regrets should we 
Bince in world we soon mustbe 
Where sun doth mever shine; ne? 
_ Where moon nor stars to lend their light, 
_ Where earthly hopes and fears 
Are gone for aye—ne’er to retarn, 
More than our childhood’s years. 


Through sorrows deep, what vigils we, . 
Ben from our very birth, 

What trouble take, this world to make 
A heaven and not an earth! — 


“That soon your forms, now full ef hope, 
Will be beyond all prayer? 


Soon to your mother earth, 0 man, 
Your earthly body yields, 

Your mortal frame will then be nought 
But dust upon the fields. 

‘Then fling to air all vain regrets, 

Laugh while ye have the power; 

Sorrow no more, but to the full - 

Enjoy each fleeting hour! 


MARK HARDING. 
A BACK WOODS SKETCH. 


BY MRS. MARY MAYNARD. 


Reaper, did you ever live in the “back- 
woods?” and did you ever attend a “ back- 
woods ball ?” Because, if you did not, you can 
form no idea of how folks enjoy such things 
there, Now J have; and I can assure you that 
for having a pleasant time, making the most of 
the “‘fleet-footed hours,” and finding the great- 
est amount of happiness capable of being ex- 
perienced in a given time, we, “children of the 
wilderness,” are far before you who “ dwell in 
cities.” 
- True, it might not suit your ideas of happi- 
ness, for we cannot always command such ac- 
cessaries as quadrille bands and gas-lights, or 
even the minor luxuries of ice creams, japonicas, 
white kid gloves and ditto satin slippers; but 
for all that, we can and do enjoy ourselves, and 
our otherwise dull winters are not a little enliv- 
ened by the annual festivals that are held in 
most of the backwoods settlements—or, at least, 
where there are young people enough within a 
moderate distance to make parties pleasant. 
- Tam not going to tell you the precise locality 
of my present story ; suffice it that it was my 
then place of residence—that it was a great deal 
nearer to the setting san than you have probably 
ever been, and most certainly deserved the name 


ness was all around us—and though we consid- 
ered that we had quite a number of neighbors, 
strangers would probably have 
almost hermits. 


But of the place and its 


appear in my story; and I must now inform 


you that it was winter, somewhere about the 
middle of December, and our whole settlement 
was busied in preparations for the great new 
year’s ball, the time for which was rapidly 
approaching. 

There were several unusual features attending 
this ball, which made it more than commonly 
interesting, and caused no small amount of 


squire, who had all his life set his face against 
music and dancing ; but every one read the rid- 
dle. The old fellow had lost his wife during the 
past year, and all the settlement knew that he 


ter than anything else in the world, unless it 
was admiration. Now the squire knew there 
would be a ball, and he also knew that Widow 
Thomson would be there, and he rather caleu- 
lated to impress her with an increased sense of 
his importance, if he succeeded in his plans; 


when it became known that he was a proficient 
on the violin, suddenly found himself a very 
hero, a prize to be kept until after the great 
event, at any cost. 

At home, in New York, Mr. Simpson’s ma- 
sical talent would not have kept him from 
starving ; but in ———, it almost caused him to 
die of repletion, so warmly was he welcomed at 
the hospitable tables of the music-loving inhab- 
itants. The warmest seat at the fireside, the 
best of the good cheer from the pantry, and the 
prettiest girl of the party were always bestowed 
on the happy little fiddler; and, in return, he 
played untiringly for the amusement of his kind 
entertainers. Our country fiddlers were totally 
eclipsed ; but they bore it well—revenging them- 
selves by laughing at the little man’s soe 
learning all his choicest tunes. ‘ 

attending the coming festival, was the expected 
appearance among us of a young lady from one 


of &“‘ backwoods settlement,” for the wilder- 
8 


of the eastern cities—a Miss Browning, who, 
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@, know ye not, ye dreamers wild, 
. Squire F—— volunteered the use of his newy 
, unfinished barn for the accommodation of the 
revellers—a most unusual proceeding for the 
4.4%. was laying strong siege to the heart of pretty 
mii little widow Thomson, who loved dancing bee 
Another interesting circumstance was the ar- 
rival among us of a most accomplished young ‘| 
| gentleman—a Mr. Philander Simpson, who, x 
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late in the autumn, had come to reside with one 
of our most prosperous farmers ; on what terms, 
it was not known exactly, but certainly they 
were very favorable ones for all parties. 

_ Miss Browning had her own rooms at Farmer 
Smith’s, rode her own beautiful horse, and in 
every respect comported herself like one used to 
style in living ; and the great mystery was, why 
sach a person should come out into the wilder- 
ness to dwell! 

True, Mrs. Smith herself had been a city girl ; 
but then both she and her young lover were 
poor, and the backwoods offered inducements 
them to come. Our minister’s wife, likewise, [ 
bad married and followed her husband’s fortunes 
outin the “new home;” but Miss Browning 
epparently had no motive, and as from her dress 
and appearance it was certain she must be rich, 
the mystery was impenetrable. 

In the few weeks that she had dwelt among 
us, scarcely any one had seen her, save at a dis- 
tance; and when it became known that’ she 
would attend the ball, our young people were in 
& perfect flutter of excitement. Many of our 
fair damsels would have given half their posses- 
sions for a peep at a fashion-book, “just to 
know how people wore things now,” and many 
aad anxious were the discussions that attended 
the making up of dresses for this eventful 


evening. 

Having long been elected to the responsible 
post of “ chief friend and adviser,” in the matter 
of dress, to my young friends. I was besieged for 
the few days before the ball with all manner of 
spplications, and among the rest, wondered 
much that my little favorite Phoebe Crosby had 
Rot come as usual to consult me. At last, 
when within twenty-four hours of the time, she 
came; and by the downcast looks and trembling 
lip, I kmew that something had gone wrong with 
my little friend. 

“Why, Phosbe, what is it, child? You look 
aa if something dreadfal had happened.” 

“O, 1 know it is very silly for me to be so dis- 
appointed, but you know how much I expected 
to.geta new frock. to wear to the ball, and now 
father is not able to afford it. I have worked 
veal hard this fall, and saved all I could, and I 
feel almost discouraged, Mrs. M——.” 

Poor child! I did not wonder at her discour- 
agemeats. Work, work, work, was the order of 
the. Crosby family, and poor Phobe found plenty 
of employment for her little hands in attending 
so the wants of an exacting step-mother and a 
lange family of brothers and sisters. 

I knew she wanted a new dress, and had fully 


expected it; and such a disappointment, at such 


? 


- 


a time, was almost too much for her fortitude.— 

“Never mind, little girl,” I said, by way of 
comfort, “bring me over your old muslin, and 
I will do my best to make it presentable.” 

“O, you are real good, Mrs. M——., bat I feel 
80 disappointed, I don’t think I shall go at all. 
Mother said she wouldn’t, if she was me,” 

“O, never mind what ‘mother’ says this 
time. Bring your dress to me early in 
morning.” And so, a little consoled, I 
missed my visitor. 

I felt a peculiar interest in little Phebe, for, 
| Setting aside her many winning ways, I knew she 
was an object of much attraction to ome near 
and dear to myself, and as such, likely to be 
closely connected to me some day. The great- 
est obstacle to this was presented in the person 
of Miss Julia Ann Starr, the gay sister 
of Phoebe’s step-mother, and who had laid vio- 
lent siege to the heart of my extremely suscepti- 
ble brother. 

I was fally aware that Mrs. Crosby did not 
like her step-daughter, and that this plan of the 
ball was all of het Contriving, to disappoint 
Pheebe and allow Mise Julia Ann an opportunity 
to bring matters to s climax. How to mend 
matters, I did not know ; but trusting that some- 
thing would occur in poor little Phoebe’s favor, 
I resolved to wait patiently until morning. 

It was yet early dawn, when a parcel was 
brought to me, which on opening, I found to 
contain an exceedingly pretty rose-colored dress, 
with the simple word “Phabe” pinned on a 
scrap of paper. Who the kind donor was, or 
how they came to know of our trouble, neither 
Phoebe nor I could surmise; but we kept our 
own counsel, and hastened to make up for lost 
time. 

As I knew the Crosby family would be large, 
I invited Phoebe to ride with us, and was grat- 
ified by Robert’s look of unqualified admiration, 
as my little favorite came into the room with 
hood and cloak in hand, all ready for a start. 
Oar ride was @ pleasant one, and we soon drew 
up at Squire F——’s, among some dozens of as- 
sembled sleighs, some empty, some, like our- 
selves, just arrived, and others discharging their 


living cargoes. 

The ball-room presented a strange aspect to 
unaccastomed eyes—with its festoons of ever- 
green hiding the rough walls, the great beams 
only partly hidden under the spruce boughs, and 


4 
q 
4 
) 

| the lights gleaming out from amid the overhang- 

| img pine branches Dancing, the great business 

' of the evening, was carried on with a spirit and 

', energy unknown to the listless frequenters of 


im etiquette and the minutiw of the ball-room, 
they made up in real beauty, good humor, and 
warmth of feeling. 

Of beauty, there was.no lack; bat pre-eminent 
among the assembled damsels, was one on whom 
every eye turned with admiration. It was Isa- 
bella Browning, the city stranger ; and I watched 
with interest to see how she viewed our rustic 
festivities. It was apparent that she felt pleased 


3 EF 


are you about, to let all them fellers 
you?” 

I turned, and there stood one of 
bors, an unpolished diamond of the 
and he was addressing a young man who 
somewhat wearily against the wall. The heavy 


Lit | 


backwoods is considered the highest praise to 
bestow on a man, Mark was equally celebrated 
for his social qualities, it is little wonder that he 
was a favorite with the fair sex. 

Bat not even the veriest gossip in all our set- 
tlement could accuse Mark of showing any par- 
tality im hie attentions ; and the girls wondered, 
in secret, who would be the fortunate winner of 
the handsome hunter, and mistress of the very 
pretty “frame house,” now standing lonely in 
the midst of the “ clearing.” 

On the night of the ball, as I have said, he 
was unusually sad, and many were the specula- 
tions in consequence. nee only did something 
like a smile illumine his handsome countenance, 
and that was when little Phoebe Crosby came 
dancing up to me—the very image of delight. I 
sew the critical look bestowed on her pretty 
dress, and instantly occurred to me the fact that 
Mark’s mother had possessed a variety of such 
articles, remnants of by-gone days, and thet hay- 
ing, through some means, learned of poor 


trees were colored with the reflection. . F 
instant, we were paralyzed; and then 


for a portion of her dress, I should not .have, 
; | been able to recognize her. It was a dreadful, 


scene—the old farm-house crowded with the 
friends of the injured, the mournful wailings of 
those who had come to weep over the dead, and, 


Of hie fdanda inden dhion 
house, until Widow Thomson herself went, for 
him. Her endeavors to comfort the, old man 
were crowned with success. He learned to look. 
with calmness on his misfortune, though always 
viewing it as a judgment for his sinful compli-, 
ance with worldly vanities, He has convinced 
the fair widow (who by the way is no longer. a 
widow), that it is improper to dance, and a new, 
bare hee, lang sinen talon she ef 
destroyed. 


At the time the fire broke out, Isabella Brown- 
ing was dancing, as she had been mostof the aight. 
More than once, during the evening, she had no- 


| ticed the tall, commanding figure of the band 
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Pheebe’s distress, he had taken this method of { 
supplying it, tad a0 faa 
He probably read my thoughts in my face, for, 
with a deep blush he turned away—thus confirm- j 
ing my idea, and raising still higher my already 
exalted opinion of him. Having passed omr e 
dancing days, and not being favorable to late . 
hours, myself and husband started for a pless- 
ant ride home, now 
with her new position, and from the eagerness | We had gone some five or six miles, when | 
with which her hand was sought, I judged she | suddenly the sky became illumined with a red, 7 
was @ very agreeable partner. Her dress, a | glare, so brilliant that even the tops of the pine, : 
white muslin skirt and black velvet or 1 
when the excitement brought a bright about, we drove with all speed to the late scene. 
her check, I thought Ihed never of, merriment, 
an object. A horrible picture met our gaze. The great, d 
“ That ere’s somethin’ like a barn, lately filled with so many forms of beauty, 
voice behind me, ‘‘ Why Mar ant 
was now one of flame, while nothing could 
be heard but the roaring and crackling of, the, uy 
burning timbers. It waa never known exactly, 
how the mischief came about, but most probably 
the hay stowed in the loft above, was accidentally. 
set fire to, 
black waves of hair were pushed back from his At the first alarm, so dreadful was the rush, 
forehead, his eyes followed mechanically the mo- | made for the door, that many were thrown down, 
tions of the dancers, and the folded arms and | and trampled upon; and the flooring above giv-, p 
lounging attitade were all unlike the usual ac- | ing way, the burning masses of hay fell. upon, 
tive movements of the young hanter—for such | the prostrate victims, suffocating and scorching 
was Mark Harding, in every sense of the word. | them to death. Among these, I found my poor: 
In all the country round, there was not one who | little Phobe, so blackened and disfigured that bat, 
could compete with him in feats of daring, i | 
skill as a marksman, or in powers of endurance 
| the. groups. of frightened, girls, M 
blanched lips and distended eyes watching the de- : 
struction of the late imposing looking structure. { 
Poor old Farmer F—— bewailed his loss in 7 
| 
| 


some young Mark passing through the crowd, 
and felt a little piqued that one seemingly so 
well known should not have come with the oth- 
ers for an introduction to her fair self. When 


others were rushing in terror from the room, she. 


st66d motionless with terror, forsaken by her 
partner, and quite unable to seek safety in flight. 
“Ht was at this instant, when the burning 
brands were falling thickly, and everything 
threatened destruction, that a strong arm was 
thrown around Isabelln’s waist, and she was 
borne in safety through the struggling crowd and 
cafried to the farm-house. Then, when the heavy 
which had been thrown over her was 
taken away, and she-could once more see and 
hear, she discovered that her preserver was none 
other than the handsome stranger, whose manly 
daring the evening. 
deh escape, and not a little confased at the dis- 
cbvery of who had saved her, the young girl 
coul@ only give incoherent replies to Mark’s 
anxious inquiries after her welfare ; and he, mis- 
taking her manner, attributed it to pride and re- 
sérvé. ‘They parted then, and it was several 
days ere Miss Browning again saw her pre- 
server; and when they did meet, mutual con- 
sciousness caused mutual embarrassment, which 
was again misunderstood. He fancied that she 
felt her pride burt at the idea of owing her safety 
tone like him ; while she was unable to fully 
express her thanks, on seeing how coldly he re- 
ceived them. 


ong 


“Isabella Browning was an orphan, rich and 
uncontrolled, but far from happy in her inde- 
pendence. In her early childhood, she had been 
petted and indulged by her over-fond parents’; 
at the same time, forbidden to exercise those 
feelings which were the natural impulse of her 
good heart, The death of her parents con- 
signed her to the care of a guardian, who with 
his wife’ strove unweariedly to make her what 
tiature never intended for her, viz., a fashionable 


“Ti vain were the worldly lessons repeated 
agéin and again; in vain was she lectured on 
the broken rules of fashionable etiquette. Her 
teachers relinquished the hopeless task of in- 
structing the self-willed girl in accomplishments 
dhe cared nothing about, and her guardian with 
reluctance gave up a long-cherished plan of 

{The-winter that Isabella came of age, her city 
friends certainly expected she would spend with 


them. But no; “the country, the country,” 
was her cry. And to the country she came, away 
out into the backwoods, far from all she had 
been forced to live amongst all her life. 
There is no accounting for the strange freaks 
love plays sometimes ; certainly he displayed his 
fondness for opposites in thus bringing a fair 
city maiden out into the “western wilds,” and 
causing her to win the heart of our handsome 
young hunter. And Mark, too, who all his life 
had expressed. his horror of city people, and 
especially city girls! As I said before, there is 
no accounting for the freaks of that little tor 


mentor, Cupid. Amd our young couple them- 


selves acted strangely; for, sofar from progress- 


Farmer Smith complained of the few and 
short visits he received from his young favorite 
Mark, always hitherto as much at home in their 
house as his own. And yet Mark did not hunt 
much that winter ; im fact, his taste in that way 
appeared daily to diminish. 

Mrs. Smith had always foretold that Isabella 
would weary of the monotony of their life, and 
now the listless manner and abstracted air of 
their visitor gave her reason to think her proph- 
ecies had come true. But Miss Browning ear- 
nestly denied this, and more than ever declared 
her determination never to return to city life. 

“ But, my dear, you are young yet; you will 
think differently before you are twenty, and 
laugh at the idea of burying your wealth and 
accomplishments out here in the wilderness.” 
Poor Mrs. Smith sighed as she thus spoke ; she 
thought of the trials and ‘hardships of her own 
early experience. 

“O, you are quite wrong, dear Mrs. Smith,” 
Isabella would laughingly reply. “My wealth 
is just the thing that is wanted here; and as for 
accomplishments, I never had any—so there is 
nothing to sacrifice, after all.’” 

“Well, your beanty and delicacy then, dear! 
You must. acknowledge that you were never 
fitted for our rough life. Look at those hands, 
and imagine them employed about the rough 
work of the kitchen and dairy !” 

“ And what better: employment could they 
find?” the young girl would exclaim, clasping 
her white fingers and laughing at her friend’s 
horror. “ But there, I wont argue with you 
any more. You shall see that I keep my word. 
There is no necessity for me to marry and be a 
n 

“No, that you our 
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: ing on the acquaintanceship so suddenly begun, 
they became dreadfully shy of each other's 
| 
4 | 
4 
| | 
| 
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y 
a 


young farmers would not allow it. So make no 


rash resolves, Miss Isabella.” 


The young girl dreaded Farmer Smith’s 
raillery, possibly because she felt he guessed 
some of her thoughts; so putting on an indif- 
ferent air, she announced her determination of 
taking a long ride, as the weather was mild and 
fine. 


“Almost too mild; Miss Bella,” the farmer 
observed, as he glanced at the sky. “‘ These 
very fine days, at this time of year, usually 
forebode a storm.” 

“O, Iam not afraid of a little rain; andas I 
have set my mind on having a ride this after- 
noon, please don’t spoil my pleasure.” 

The good-natured farmer yielded, against his 
better judgment; the sleek and petted steed was 
brought prancing to the door, and with merry 
laughter, his gay mistress mounted and rode 
away, kissing her hand to the quiet friend she 
saw watching her from the window. 

“ Don’t stay long, nor ride far,” shouted the 
farmer, as he saw the gathering clouds in the 
west. 


“T am going to the other side of the moun- 
tain,” was the answer, as the wild girl gathered 
op Ser and off at her fa- 
vorite pace. 

« Sarely ste wilt not’ attempt fool- | banks. 
ish as to cross the ford, now when it is swollen 
with the melted snows!” said Mrs. Smith, as she 
came to the door and looked at the forebeding 

ce of the weather. 

“I wish I had not let her go, wife. She is 
daring enough to do anything, and I should 
never forgive myself, if aught of ill befell her.” 

The winning ways of their young friend had 


ening her. 
“ Well, don’t fret, husband. One don’t know 
how to refase her anything she wants,and I 
she will come home safe.” 
Butin spite of her seeming calmness, the good 


_ Woman was anything but easy; and her husband 


felt equally, if not more unhappy. Restlessly 


th into whitch "he had 


derer, and was in the: act. of opening the 
when he was met at the door by Mark, who, ¥ 


the evident distress in the usually quiet -ho 
hold; but it needed all the young man’s 
control to hide the emotion caused by the 
heheard. A firm compression, of the pale 
a gasping sob choked down by the strong wi 
few hurried questions, asked in a Jow tone 
with evident effort, and Mark Harding was 
more in the saddle—his noble horse urged to 


Bs 


non on his ear. 

wes bat the clopds brpak- 
which enabled him to see objects at some dis 
tance. The scene on reaching the ford was ter- 
rific. The wild waters rushed madly past, bear- 
ing on their foamy waves great trees, uprooted 
by the violence of the wind, and drawn into the 


Mark was all unused to fear; “and yet. his 
heart stood still with affright, as he pictured to 
ho the. young. girl, 
should she have attempted to cross thet wild tar- 
rent. Neither was he one to feel at a loss.on 
what to decide, and yet for some moments he sat 
wavering in uncertainty. 

Not for many moments, howevel, did. 
itate ; for doubt, anxiety and fear were all lost 
one acute sensation of horror, on beholding th 
object of his search on the opposite bank, appar- 
ently trying to decide where was the best p 
to cross. His voice was drowned by the roaring 
of the waters, but by signs he strove to, make 
her understand the danger, and not to attempt to 
cress. As well might he have signed to 
winds not to blow, or bid the. torrent be 
Apparently frightened at the rapidly increasing 
width of the stream, she urged, her frightened 
steed to make the fearful plunge, and in an. 
stant horse and rider were buried amid | 

waves. 

One instant Mark sat stupefied ; then, 
firmer seat in the saddle, he dashed into, the 
ing torrent, and with » silent prayer, resolved to 
rescue her or die. Isabella’s 
the wild scene, and the continual striking of 
floating branches, soon became unmanageable ; 


es | wearily thrown himself, he declared his intention | 
f instantly setting ont in search of th 

i 
| 
| 
| his 
utmost speed, dashing boldly on, fearless of _ 
danger, heedless of storm and wind and dark- i 
ness. Long ere he reached the fearful ford, the J 
violence of the storm had abated; but the roar- 
ing of the swollen waters came like distant can- 4 
| 
completely won the hearts of the good farmer | ‘il 
and his wife, and they could not contemplate f 
without horror the possibility of danger threat- ‘ 
| 
he wandered to and ‘fro through’ the house, a 
watching the rising clouds with still increasing 
anxiety, and listening eagerly for the sound of 7 
returning steps. But hours passed! The wind q 
Tose, and ‘the rain poured down in torrents, and q 
still ‘the young girl ‘Wwas' absent. At Inst, the il 
striking of the house-clock, announcing the ap- ) 
proach of night, seemed to give the farmer an [ 


“Phere was a fearful dowbt in Mark’s mind, as 
felt how vidléntly his noble horse was strug- 
fot life,” Could they reach the bank It 
‘was done, at last; and dismounting, he strove to 
back life and sense to the inanimate form 
‘ to his heart. 
heari the words addressed by Mark 
to his companion, save she alone for 
whom they were intended ; but in that hour of 
and terror, pride, reserve, doubts and fears 
cast aside, and those two hearts confessed 
Once possessed of the knowledge of Isabella’s 
regard, and no longer deterred by the fear of be- 
ing supposed a mercenary adventurer, Mark be- 
came quite a changed man. True, he gave tp 
his wild wood adventures, and sought for less 
dangerous amusements ; but the cloud that for 
‘months had shadowed his brow, vanished before 
the sunshine of his smiles, and once more he 
_ Was the merry spirit of frolic and fun in all the 
‘ gay gatherings among the young folks. 

‘Their courtship was not of long duration, for 
When the bright autumn came, painting the trees 
gfound his pretty home with every variety of 

t tint, then he claimed the hand of his be- 
‘tothed ‘and ‘they were married. There were 
many among Mark’s namerous acquaintances 
_who foretold that the gay 
“grow tired of her residence ; but 
they were false prophets. 

of ample means to gratify her every 
“Wish and want, it was the pride of the young 
Wife to adorn and beantify their home, and a few 

Yédts haye passed since then, aiid the driginal | 

has given place to a handsome mansion, 
surroundings and adornments equal any- 
‘ig of the ind be within many miles 
of them, And yet they dwell no longer in the 
and villages have sprung up around 

them, and the whole face of, the country has 


Hardings have not only kept pace with, 


vements around them. 


have always 
family, rejoicing in hai 
their increasing 


possessions, and in 


enjoying the good things of this world to the 
fullest extent ; and yet fone envy them, none 
would strip them of one of their possessions, for 
all know that Mark Harding is a faithful steward 
of the wealth entrusted to his care. The kind 
heart and the ready hand are his ; none leave his 
hospitable roof cold or hungry, and the poor and 
the distressed call him their best friend. 
Isabeli is no longer the gay young gir! we 
first saw her; she has grown middle-aged and 
matronly. But she still has her old fondness for 
seeing people enjoy themselves, unrestrained by 
form and affectation, and she is celebrated for 
giving large parties to the young folks, into 
whose trials and troubles, love affairs, triumphs 
and disappointments, she enters with an interest 
peculiarly herown. In return, she is beloved by 
all her acquaintances, and with her husband is 


SERIOUS BUSINESS. 
Dr. Magio relates that an idiot in Ng heen 


of Salzbur, to be sin 
character and 


upon him as a means of putting his s 
to atest. It was 
the impression that he was 
si laid A had 

out as a corpse, and enveloped 

and the idiot was fa over 

thedead. The idiot perceiving some motion in 
the corpse, desired it to Tie still; and the 


‘tended corpse raising itself in spite of this admo- 


nition, the idiot seized a hatchet, which, unluck- 
ily, was within his reach, and cut off first one of 
the feet of the unfortunate counterfeit, and then, 
cut off his head. He then 


singularity, -baving been i 
by women only for the * 
this female 


4 MARK’ HARDING 
q | 
q ‘and planging madly, threw its rider just as 
4 Mark’s more powerful steed cartied him to her 
y ‘tide. One moment, the dripping hat and plume 
4 "Was floating’ willy on the waters; the néxt, a 
d figure from the contact of the waves, and once 
a more in her preserver’s arms, Isabella was res- 
_cued from a dreadful death. 
q 
a 
i ter Phebe Crosby’s dreadful death, my 
4 ' er left his western home, and Miss Starr has 
y striven to find another to oceupy the va- 
a y there made. In spite of all Mrs. Cros 
match-making manoeuvres in her favor- 
4 e general opinion that the fair Julia Ann 
4 live and die an old maid. 
palling 
a made 
' 
} 
; village of Medana, which is abowt ‘sixty 
allachia, 
hundred. 
t. ladies did not live like warriors, like the 
i . ons of old; but avoiding all i 
with men, drove away from thei al 
who appeared with matrimonial intentions. 
anti-social settlement is now supposed ‘to be on 
q the decline ; at least, no more recraits aré made 
from the or love-crossed, and the 
4 


_ LEAVES.” 
[Written in an Alban having the above 


BY C. B. HAMMOND. 


A rich perfume exhale, 
sweetness, by the breeses borne, 
‘The passers-by regale; 
So “* Memory’s Leaves,” fresh with the dews of love, 
A pure aroma breathe, 
Frenght with effection’s incense, as ebove 
Angelic hearts bequeath. 
imbibations could have 


such company. We all, ho 
exception 


Padeless as living truth. 
‘THE DUELLIST. 


BY WILTON RICHMOND. 


Lamm in the fall of 1836, my business called 
at that time one of the most pop- 
of the West India isl- 


nigh for my departure, 
of pleasure at what I 


dining room, and 
- | of the matter, as 


his character was too 
discreditable for s gentleman to 
unnoticed. 


or kill his man to 


out of practice since 


THE DUELLIST. 
was shot in. the islands, and. he was 
ae one of the most despicable characters I ever 
knew. 
Notwithstanding the excellence of our host's 
wayzide flowers, touched by the dews of morn, champagne, in. about an hour song nd anecdote 
ingly low ebb, and it was 4 
the ladies. Delmont, 
insisted on pledging 
danseuse, whose salta- i 
the admiration of the } 
Nothing but copious 4 
Bat flowers may fade; not s0 prompted the toast in a. 
tenant Thomas Bell, whose glass remained 
pr filed and untouched, standing precisely where it | 
On “memory's” soroll thelr lineaments ere made, did when Delmont rose. Lieutenant Bell had : | 
been long engaged to & most exquisite creature, 
danghter of one of the wealthiest planters of the 
‘ place. His attachment to her was an instance _ 
of the most devoted and unselfish passion I ever R 
witnessed. Pursuing constantly his arduous 
profession on the sea, he had no opportunity of g 
blunting the open ingenuousness of his nature 
by experience of the conventionalities of society. 
When men ordinarily love with their heart -only 
ands. Though I had no letters nor other pass- at most, he loved with heart and.soul, . : 
ports to the hospitality-of the citizens, the frank Delmont apparently took .no notice of the 
courtesy characteristic of the West Indian lieutenant’s slight, but proposed to sing & sng, 
planter ensured me # hearty welcome. I had which we, knowing he possessed a fine voiceand 
scarcely been theres fortnight, and there was not undoubted musical taste, delightedly acquiesced 
a family of respectability with which I was not in. He bad scarcely commenced, when Lieuten- “ 
on visiting terms. Balls, fetes, soirees, and 8 ant Bell, saying something about. the feebleness 
round of other excitements were effectual reliefs of his mothier, who was among the ladies in the 
' to the assiduities of business, and “wiped off drawing-room, apologized to our host and sb- 
the soil” of what wonld otherwise have been ruptly left the room. Delmont’s song was & tis- ; 
sufficiently tedious days. As the time drew ene of the coarsest abuse of the naval profession, | 
 eeneinerarogre doubtless partially improvised for the occasion. 
conceived would be the ‘At ite conclasion, I rose with the’ intention. of ; 
conclusion of a disagreeable bartering sojourn secking the young lieutenant end informing him q 
with « strange people, Were supplanted by feel- of the turn matters had taken. He was in the 4 
ings of the keenest regret. hall adjusting the cloak of his mother, who was 1 
On the day preceding the one I had set down about to return home. - Taking himaside, I told i 
for my departure, I dined at the house of him what had transpired after he had left the 
merchant, in company with many advised him to take mo notice 
friends. The ladies retired at seven, after hav Delmont was inebriated, and 
ery member of the company, and the usual suc- : 
cession of speeches, sotigs and anecdotes fol- 
lowed. Isat at ‘the upper end:of the table, on “It is impossible, sir!” replied he; “Islas 
the right of my friend the host. Directly across am too well sequainted. with the character of 4 
the board was Henri Delmonit,« West Indian by that man. Even if I am disposed. to disregard yo 
birth, but a continental in tastes and education. ingult upott the grounds you mention, he 7 
He had spent several-years in France and Ger- would never allow such. an opportunity to wing 4 
many, where he had sequired. terrible. repute ‘lip by. He has been sadly 
tion duellist. It-was well known that there to, this island. 
q 


Delmont is « demon by nature, and a profes- 
sional murderer. He excites broils for the fiend- 
ish gratification he feels in silencing them by the 
agency of his deadly art. His only drawback is 
the beastly state to which he has reduced him- 
self, which leaves it optional with gentlemen to 
reject his challenges, or acknowledge his equality 
by aceepting them. His boasts of his exploits 
inspire his victims with a terror which unnerves 
the arm and makes the best shots an easy prey. 
He has been known to abuse servants to provoke 
from his host a challengeable remark, and to de- 
cant wine upon his neighbor at table for the same 
worthy purpose. I am no duellist. I.never 
‘was engaged in an affair, except as friend to a 
man I loved, and whom I saw shot down before 
my eyes like a beast. From that hour I made a 
solemn declaration never, directly nor indirectly, 
to be engaged in another duel. I shall not chal- 
lenge Delmont upon the provocation already 
given, but I repeat, it is that man’s nature to 
hunt down his adversary. It is a practice from 
which, during his whole career, he has never 
swerved the breadth of a hair. I expect no in 
@ulgence, and as a man of spirit I should ask 
none. Will you have the goodness to conduct 
tiy mother home? I shall return to the com- 
pany. It is useless to attempé.to solicit his mer- 
ey by avoiding him, or by a semblance of con- 
cession. I will meet him face to face, and when 
@oeasion requires, I trust I shall not be wanting 
in the courage and independence which the exi- 


‘It was in vain that I remonstrated, and prom- 
ising to return to him after my services to his 
mother, I left the house. Mrs. Bell was the 
guest of the young lady’s father to whom her son 
was engaged. The house was not far distant, 
but the coachman drove against a curb stone, 
smashing the wheel, which occasioned a delay 
that detained me more than an hour. 

On my return, I found an earnest crowd of 
gentlemen before our host’s door, discussing the 
event of the evening. Yelmont was not there, 
but I recognized Lieutenant Bell, as the full 
moonbeams fell upon his handsome and manly 
face. 

Nothing farther had transpired. On the lieu- 
tenant’s return to the dining-room, the host, fore- 
seeing trouble, had judiciously adjourned to the 
ladies. Everybody was preoccupied, all parties 
seemed dull and embarrassed, and the breaking 
up occurred hours before the ordinary time. The 
little knot of men almost obscured Lieutenant 
Beli, who stood quietly in the centre, listening 


gratulations ofsome, and the soothing arguments 
of others, though insisting that the affair was not 
terminated, as Delmont was never treacherous 
to his instincts. 

His assurances were soon verified. A horse’s 
clatter echoed over the pavements; the rider 
reined in at the door, and dismounted. He 
was dressed in dragoon uniform, wore a mous- 
tache with the most savage of curls, and abeard 
that reached to the fifth button of his single- 
breasted coat. He made a great rattle with his 
sword spur heels as he dismounted; @ noise 
which he took pleasure in increasing by regular 
accessions as he passed over each flagstone. By 
the time he reached us the clatter was terrific, as 
was also the mien and bearing, He commenced 
the parley by inquiring for Lieutenant Bell, when 
that gentleman immediately stepped out and an- 
swered to his name. 

“T have, sir, the honor,” continued the formi- 
dable apparition, “ to be entrusted by my friend, 
M. Henri Delmont, with a little matter, for 
which I ask the indulgence of a private inter- 
view.” 


“ T recognize no authority in M. Delmont to 


gether, but I don’t mean to impute such mo- 
tives to you, sir, O, no ”’—with a sneer. 

* But I mean to depart from my usual cus- 
tom, by kicking an impudent puppy imto the 
street, if he doesn’t take himself off instantly,” 
said Bell, with the utmost coolness. 


lieutenant, pitching the note over the horse’s 
head into the street, “ by asking your attention to 


with the utmost gentlemanly courtesy to the con- 


this advice : Never stop your horse again before 
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i. send his friends to intrude upon my privacy. 
.* He can have no business with me to which these 
gentlemen cannot be partie.” 
| “ But, sir, it is a matter of so delicate a nature 
§ that it can only be communicated in private.” 
ig “ That it never will be, and if your mission is 
f burdened with that proviso, it will be fruitless. 
7 gencies of my profession constantly require, and | I repeat, your master’s—I beg your pardon— 
by which alone make it respectable.” your friend’s business can present nothing ur- 
E gent nor delicate enough to induce me to confer 
with you in private.” ’ 
The apparition bristled. 
H “T had hoped, sir, to meet you alone. Too 

many parties to these little affairs sometimes 

have the effeet to prevent their occurrence alto- 
| 

| 
; Thereupon the apparition extracted something 
} from his pocket, at the same time backing rather 
‘ hastily in the direction of the gutter, where his 
‘. horse was standing, Bell following. 
3 “T shall inform my friend of this discourteous 
b treatment, and conclude my interview by asking ‘ 
ty your attention to this note.” 
H “And I conclude the interview,” said the 


a gentleman’s door, flor approach a knot of gen- 
tlemen with a view of interrupting their conver- 
sation ; for if you do, and Tam among them, I 
shall cudgel as much of your impertinence into 
decency as the limited time I have for the dis- 
posal of such scoundrels as you will admit of.” 

The apparition was off, and Bell returned to 
us admirably cool. The “interview” had not 
turned a feather. 

As my lodgings were situated not far from 
Bell’s quarters, I accompanied him home. Not- 
withstanding his summary treatment of the am- 
bassador, I could see he was not entirely at ease. 

“I told you, sir,” said he, “that the matter 
was not at an end, and it requires no prophet to 
see that the last hour has not facilitated its ter- 
mination. I refuse to sanction and applaud the 
‘ vulgarity of an inebriated blackleg ; he thinks he 
can be insulted, and bestows in return a delib- 
erate concoction of the basest ribaldry and 
abuse, and then demands my life—as if it were 
held simply on condition of subserviency to his 
vile inclinations. It matters little to me how 
my conduct may be construed. My conscience 
assures me of the wickedness of any other 
course. I hold my life as a precious boon from 
my Maker. To him alone am I responsible for 
it; he alone has the right of disposing of it; and 
by standing within twelve paces of Delmont’s 
pistol, I am giving him the disposal of it, thas 
patting him on an equality, in that respect, with 
the Giver of my life, which I regard as impiety. 
At all events, it is a responsibility I shall never 


a bottle of rum to bathe his face. - 


He gave'a langh—sach a langh as I had never 
heard before nor since, nor ever wish to listen to 
again. Such lenghing is heard on the stage, 
plenty of it, but if witmessed once in a man’s 
life, he has realized horror enough for a cycle. - 

Presently he spoke and called me, I an 
swered, and there was a pause of five or ten 
minutes. He then rose, went to a cupboard, 
where I knew he kept his arms, took out a pistol- 
case, laid it upon the table, and again called me. 

“Hardy, do you think I shall be sble to eee 
by to-morrow ?” 

I looked at his swollen and bleeding face, and 
said, “most assuredly not.” 

“It is of no consequence,” said he; « happily 
the absence of that sense does not interfere with 
my plan. Tebail ght 
for me?” 

“ Certainly.” 

other engagement, I wish you would take it to- 
night to that intermeddling rascal who insulted 
me this evening—that is, if you can bring your- 
self to submit to a moment’s conversation with 
the puppy.” 

I assured him I wonld do it, yet when he re- 
vealed to me his plan, it was so horrible that 
nothing would have induced me to assent, and I 
should have utterly refused to listen to him, if I 
had not been suddenly impressed with the con- 
vietion thas it was the oaly. means of saving ‘the 
life of my friend. 

“And look here, Hardy, when you get through 
there, come back. I have something of vital 
importance to myself to communicate to you !” 

Stigg was the euphonious name of the individ- 
ual who had so suddenly put himself on bad 
terms with Lieutenant Bell—“ John Stigg, sec- 
ond lieutenant of the 30th infantry,” aa he loved 
to write himself. 

Mr. Stigg was accessible, and I introduced 
my without ceremony. Stigg was de- 
lighted ; but I was so little pleased with his ln- 
minous style of conducting these “little affairs,” 
as he pleasantly called them, that I soon in- 
quired of him where Delmont could be found, 
intending to complete my negotiations with that 
gentleman personally. He replied that he had 
been there but a moment before, and could 
doubtless be speedily produced—an answer 
which Lieutenant Stigg’s master would have 
highly censured had he heard it, as it betrayed 
to me the assurance that Stigg’s lodgings had 
been made by the duelliet his headquarters'im hie 
assault on Bell. 

Stigg left the room a moment, and then re- 
turned to accompany me to Delmont. He was 
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Alas! how soon events change the current of 
’ our thoughts and purposes! I had begun to re- 
ply. A figure sprang from the obscurity of a 
small passage-way, leaped across the sidewalk, 
gave Lieutenant Bell a fearful cut across the f 
face, which knocked off his hat and blinded his q 
vision, and then instantly vanished—not so soon 4 
but the hateful visage of Delmont was clearly ‘ 
recognized, however. 
I shall never forget the expression of Bell’s 7 
face. The whip had left a purple mark across i" 
an eye, the nose, and the opposite cheek. But i 
the line could searcely have been darker than \ 
the rest of his face, distorted and swollen with 
passions too deep and too fierce for utterance. : 
For a moment I thought he was going to fall, q 
and passed my arm across his back to support ‘ 
‘ him. Entirely unaccustomed to intense emotions fj 
of this sort, it threatened at first to conquer him. 
With great difficulty, I dragged him to the bar- f 
racks which were near by, and reaching his quar- { 
ters, placed him in an arm-chair and passed him . 


—s 


sitting by  tablein a perfectly unruffied manner, 
resting his face on his hand. I informed him 
briefly of the nature of my business. 

| “Ah, TF have at length prevailed upon him to 
meet me. I am sorry to have been compelled 
to resort to such unusual measures, but really 
his treatment of my friend was extraordinary.” 
- “Thetime and place I have arranged with 
Lieutenant Stigg, and it only remains to acquaint 
you with the terms upon which Lieutenant Bell 
‘consents to meet you.” 

I then detailed the plan which Bell hed 
adopted to rid the world of a murderer at the 
sacrifice of his own life. Delmont turned as 
pale as death. He must have known that he 
had no ordinary antagonist to deal with, and 
must have anticipated extraordinary proposals 
from him, but so terrible an alternative had never 
entered his brain. 

' “Do you say that Lieutenant Bell is sane, and 
makes you the bearer of such a message ?” 

“T repeat that such and such only, are the 
terms on which Lieutenant Bell goes out with 
you. If you refuse them, he will brand you as 
acoward at every street corner. He simply re- 
stores you to an equality in the duello, to which 


you have long been « stranger. Do you 
consent ?” 

- Delmont seemed 

“Do I consent? Did I ever refuse? Henri 


Delmont refusing to fight a duel! Ha, ha! 
Lieutenant Stigg, you will confer a serious, I 
‘was about to say lasting obligation upon me, by 
arranging with this gentleman the other prelim- 
inaries. I will remain here during the night, 
with your permission. Don’t let me be inter- 
rupted !” 

' “There was nothing else to be done. The 
meeting was to take place two miles out of town, 
at a spot historical with incidents of a like na- 
ture. The time was six in the morning. Lieu 
tenant Stigg was a man with whom I wished as 
little intercourse as possible, so that I was back 
with Bell, as he had requested, within an hour 
after I had left him. 

“ Everything is prepared,” said I. “I hardly 
thought the villain would ‘accept. You must or- 
der your‘carriage by half-past five. We must be 
on thé ‘ground punctually, to escape inter- 
ruption.” 


he replied, in tone scarcely 
audible. “Tihave only one thing more to do. 
You will pardon me for keeping you up. If I 
should lie down, I could not sleep—I have 
done with that. The near approach of disaster 
t® myself makes me Strangely selfish. You will 
find im that escritoire a locket, a bundle of letters, 


and a diamond brooch. The first 

I need not tell you to whom, and the last is the 
property of my mother, or was to have been. 
To-morrow will be her birthday, and J intended 
to have presented it to her. You will conceive 
my wishes in regard to that. I still desire her 
to have it. The other two you will take to her. 
In telling her the story, begin with Delmont’s 
song. Don’t tell her what preceded it. It 
would cause her much misery, and it is not neo- 
essary. Hardy, I was to have been married in 
a week. I am afraid it will kill her. Comfort 
her—vomfort her—and God will ever bless you. 
She knows you almost as well as me, and loves 
you as my friend. To no one but you would I 
confide this tenderest, dearest and last trust on 
earth. Do you accept it?” 

I assured him most solemnly that I did. 
“God in heaven bless you, my friend. You 
relieve my heart of an immense weight. But I 
am very weak. I sadly needrest. Alas, I shall 
soon have it!” 

Tam not ashamed to say that the scene drew 
tears from my eyes. 

- In accordance with my own intimations of 
duty, I remained with Bell during the rest of the 
night. He remained in his chair, with a hand- 
kerchief saturated with ram around his head, 
which his servant placed there by his directions. 
He seldom spoke, but when he did, it was in a 
calm and cheerful tone, never alluding to the 
subject upon which he was most deeply affected. 
1 snatched a little sleep at intervals during the 
night, and rose early to perfect the arrangements. 
Nothing was to be done but to dig a grave on 
the appointed spot, for which purpose I de- 


doze, into which his exhausted feelings were 
subsiding, and having previously ordered the 
carriage, in five minutes we were on the road, 
and in fifteen on thespot. The other party had 
not yet arrived, but the grave, across which the 
principals were to fight, had been dug, and the 
ground was ready. I had no desire to intrade 
upon Bell’s last moments, so I contented myself 
with examining carefully the pistols, until Del- 
mont and his friend arrived. 

As he came upon the ground, he bowed 
slightly to me, but took no notice of Bell, who 
was leaning calmly against a tree, with both 
arms crossed over his breast. The duellist’s face 
looked haggard, and his eyes swollen and blood- 
shot, His bearing, however, was sullen and stern. 

Bell presented to him the most striking and 


favorable contrast. Though his face was dis- 
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‘composed, and ‘not the” twitching of single 
muscle betrayed the emotions which as a man of 
feeling he must have experienced. He took no 
notice of his antagonist nor his second, but I 
thought I saw him look upward, as if in petition 
to the throne of that Being whom during his 
whole life he had ever reverenced. 

With the assistance of Lieuténant Stigg, I 
prepared the weapons, using extraordinary pre. 
cautions, as I was well aware that I was dealing 
with a person not above trickery and subterfuge. 
Y handed his pistol to Lieutenant Bell. He took 
it, and advanced firmly to one side of the grave. 
Delmont took his position, and both men “stood 
face to face, each presenting a cocked pistol, 
loaded with bullet, within six inches of the 
other’s breast. 
~ ‘The sun was just rising in the east, and throw- 
ing long shadows “aslant the dewy earth,” when 
these arrangements were perfected. Stigg pro- 
posed to toss up a dollar to see who should ‘give 
the word to fire, to which Iassented: He passed 
me a coin, which, though I did mot look at it, 
I felt was employed for deception. So I passed 
it back to him, intending by giving him the toss, 
and myself the call, to outwit his treachery. I 
knew that the faces of the dollar were both 
heads, or both the reverse. In either case, by 
‘tossing it myself, I gave the issue to him, as he 
‘knew how the coin would come down ; while by 
reserving ‘to myself the call, I equalized the 
‘chances. 


‘The dollar flew up in the air and fell in my fa- 
vor. I have always thought that had Stigg giv- 
@ the word on that occasion, Lieutenant Bell 
“would have been murdered. I think it would 
have been given in such a way, that Delmont 
‘would have shot him dead before he could have 
‘Grawn his trigger. I may be doing Stigg injus- 
tico—Heaven knows, I hope I do—but his con. 
duct was inexplicable. ; 

Delmont’s face was terribly pale, when he saw 
‘how the question was determined. His legs 
shook under him, and I saw that it required all 
his strength to maintain his position. 
“Gentlemen,” said J, “are you ready?” 
_ ‘The answers seemed to come from a sepulchre, 
60 low and hollow were tliey.© 
paused. From the moment I had impli- 
cated myself in the affair, I had determined that 
the fatal “three” shotild never issue from my 
‘mouth. Not’ that I entered ‘upon the terrible 
business with the avowed intention of serving 
‘my friend, and the secret purpose of foiling him 
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light. I suspected that at heart Delmont was 
not a brave success had given 
him unbounded confidence. I knew, too, that 
his whole constitution was shattered by constant 
dissipation, and I was almost certain that at 
least his strength, if not his spirit, would desert 
him at the last moment. At all events, I was 
determined ‘not to be the abettor of what I re- 
garded as little short of murder, when I was 
sure my principal could be extricated honorably. 
I was not deceived in my anticipations. Just 
before the fatal word, he glared wildly upon me, 
trembling and fearfully agitated. His pistol arm 
dropped uselessly by his side, and the weapon 
fell from his nerveless fingers. His teeth chat- 
tered, his whole frame quivered, and with a wild 
yell, he turned ‘and fell into the grave, in which 
he lay writhing—a fallen, despicable and cow- 
ardly wretch. Bell continued his position for a 
moment, and then throwing ‘himself'upon my 
breast, exclaimed : 

“ Thank God, it is no worse, Hardy!” 

We left the prostrate Delmont to the care of 
his friend, and entered the carriage. 

I remained on the island a week longer than 
I had intended, for the purpose of attending my 
friend’s wedding. Neither his betrothed nor his 
mother was aware of the fearful risk he had in- 
curred, until after that happy event, when he 
told them the story in my presence. For sev- 
eral years, my business called me at intervals to 
the island, when I was always the guest of Mr. 
and Mrs. Bell. Nowhere else did I experience 
the heartfelt cordiality which compensated en- 
tirely for the absence of my family and home. 
Little Bells, too, soon came tinkling round the 
hearth-stone, to increase its attractions and add 
to its endearments. Delmont left the island 
soon after the duel, and was never seen after- 
wards. He was reported to have returned to 
France, and to be there still using his murderous 
skill for his support and emolument. 
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But ah! of all things lovely, 
The radiant queen I know; 
Her auburn hair in ringlets 
Falls o'er her brow of snow; 
Her eyes are large, expressive, 
Her soul’s unknown to art; 
O, need I say °tis Hattie? 
I love her from my heart! 


+ > 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


‘Taere was a great gathering of fashionable 
ladies at Miss Angier’s show rooms, the opening 
of which had been announced several weeks be- 
forehand. Many a hasband had turned away 
from the announcement, inwardly dreading the 
prospective demand upon his pocket, which the 
wife would be sure to make; and many a wife 
tind calculated the probable cost of Mrs. A’s. or 
‘Mrs. 'B’s. spring hat, resolving, if possible, to go 
a little beyond her. 

‘The morning came, and some with full purses, 
and some with limited ones—some who had 
Yong credit on Mrs. Angier’s books, and others 


THE MILLINER’S APPRENTICE. 


who had difficulty in getting even short credit ; 
they. who had taste, and they who had none, 
flocked eagerly to the showy and tasteful rooms, 
which the mistress and her attendants had sat up 
all the night before to arrange. The fact betray- 
ed itself in the haggard countenances of the girls, 
who had not the same motive to appear bright 
and lively that Mrs. Angier had. She, poor 
woman, felt some anxiety beneath her smooth 
and smiling exterior, for on this day depended 
her success for the season. She eagerly antici- 
pated the choice which Mrs. Lascelles would 
make. This lady was the criterion of taste, in 
the circle for which Mrs. Angier worked. 

“ This is a very sweet hat, Mrs. Lascelles,” 
said the mistress of the establishment, directing 
her attention to a structure about the size of a 
bird’s nest, from which was depending a large 
quantity of feathers, ribbon, grass, fruit and 
flowers, until every inch of the original fabric 
was completely out of sight. 

A sly wink at the little bandbox on an upper 
shelf, said as plainly as a wink could say, that 
there was areal Parisian bonnet awaiting that 
lady’s purchase, which she could have a few dol- 
lars below actual cost, to pay for affixing the 
stamp of her opinion to the others. These, 
also, were advertised as French, but the close, 
dark room up stairs could have told a different 
story, could its walls have related the scoldings, 
the tears and sighs, the hands pressed on the 
painful side, or the head leaned down for a mo- 
ment’s respite on the table, to rest the weary 
eyes which the bright colors were constantly 
dazzling and weakening. 

It was amusing, yet painful, to hear the items 
of news mixed up with the talk about the bonnets. 

“OQ, is that you, Mrs. Pearson? How. do 
youdo? Sweet bonnets, aint they? Of course 
you know about poor Mr. Kirkland—died on the 
passage out! They say his wife is distracted. 
How much did you say this one is, Mrs, Angier ?” 

“ The prices are all affixed, ma’am.” 

“ Then the card has dropped off. It seems 
that he has died very poor, after all. Is not that 
magnificent ribbon ?” 

“ Poor, did you say, Mrs. Huntley? Then 
they will have their house and furniture sold, 
and I shall have a ¢hance to buy that mirror 
which Mr. Kirkland imported at such high cost. 
It will go cheap, very likely, Mrs, 1 
will look at the children’s hats, if you 
Susy must have a new one,” 

“Tam going to get Maria one, too. Did you 
hear how unhappily Mrs. Sawyer lives with her 
husband, Mrs. Pearson? I heard that he came 
home intoxicated every night last week.” 
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‘TO MISS HARRIET R—. | 
BY FRANCISCO X. AMY. 
_ The works of God are lovely, 
Extending bread and high ; 
Where'er I turn me, ever 
Their beauty greets mine eye. 
They soothe my breast with rapture 
Beyond the power of art; 
And 2 holy feeling tells me 
I love them from my heart! 
The sky above me arching, 
Where burns the glorious sun, 
* ‘The moon and glittering planets 
Forever rolling on. 
, Compared to them how trifling 
Are works of human art! 
While pensively I watch them, 
° l I love them from my heart! 
The earth unevenly stretching 
Its variegated breast ; 
The hills, the woods, the rivers, 
The flowers in beauty dressed ; 
The little songsters’ music, 
More sweet than that of art; 
How beautiful! how beautiful! 
I love them from my heart! 
The dark and angry ocean, 
With mournful, solemn roar; 
Or grandly, calmly resting, 
The furious tempest o’er, 
Is decked with lofty grandeur, 
Unknown in works of art, 
Which thrills my frame with rapture— 
1 love it from my heart! 
THE MULLINER’S APPRENTICE. 
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_ © Yes, and it is said that he is a hard gambler, 
100. ‘Take off these strings; Mrs. Angier, and 
pitt on thebright cherry." 

“Did you notice that girl that brought in the 
box of flowers just now? I declare, what airs 
some of these milliners’ girls give themselves! 
She walked out of the room as though she was 
a born duchess. _ See, there she comes now with 
a basket.” 

Mrs. Huntley looked and saw a pale girl, in a 
plain, mourning calico dress, and her black hair 
combed smoothly back, and fastened in one 
large braid behind. Her neck was covered 
closely, showing only the white throat, and the 
sleeves were confined at the wrist ; but there was 
a beauty and nobleness about her, which had at- 
tracted the notice even of the obtuse Mrs. Pear- 
son. She sat down the basket and walked out 
of the room quickly, but gracefully. 

“ What an air!” said Mrs. Huntley. “Pray, 
Mrs. Angier, where did you pick up that proud- 
looking girl ?” 

“The one in black # 0, she is an orphan girl. 
Her brother asked me to take her, but he does 
not like to have her come out of the work-room, 
and, indeed, neither do I, for she is my best 
work-woman.” 

“ Bat if she were dressed tastefully, wouldn’t 
she attract custom below, Mrs. Angier? She 
is prettier than any of the girls you have there, 
ofily so proud.” 

“I proposed it to her once, but she refused 
positively. She said she preferred learning the 
trade, and would on no account, stand in so pub- 
lic a place as my shop below.” 

“ Ah! gives herself airs, does she? And her 
brother—who is he? Some great personage, I 


“On the contrary, he is only a poor sailor; 
but do, Mrs. Huntley, look at this pretty child’s 
hat. It is just the thing for little Maria. Mrs. 
Lascelles has ordered one for Arabella.” 

.* Yes, I think it willdo. Put itup with mine, 
if you please.” 

And Mrs. Lascelles, laughing in her sleeve, 
took « loving peep at the little “love of a bon- 
net ” which was nestled away in a private draw- 
er, for Arabella’s special wear. 

Mary Frothingham had heard a part of the re- 
marks which her appearance had excited. She 
had often heard similar ones before. “Poor, 
proud and pretty,” was the alliterative sentence 
which came from every lip. 

_ * Am I then so prowd ?” she ‘asked herself, as 
she slowly went back to the work-room. “ Per- 
haps it is true—but what then? Why should it 


into the work-room with a glow upon her usually 
pale face that made all the girls notice her, as 
they were holding up the bright ribbons which 
one of their number had just taken from a newly 
opened box. 

There were twenty or thirty girls in that long, 
dark room, which had to be lighted by four 
o’clock in the afternoon. No ray of sun had 
ever penetrated it, and its only prospect was a 
shed belonging to the next house, and from 
which there was always the sound of wet clothes 
flapping in the wind. The house was kept for 
boarding, and the poor woman who kept it, had 
a never-ending wash of sheets and table-cloths 
out all the time. 

Here the girls’ cheeks faded and grew pale, 
as plants lose their life and beauty, when shut 
up ina dark room. Here were aching heads, 
and aching sides, ay, and aching hearts, too, of 


never dreamed. 

Mrs. Angier’s work-women were only machines 
in the eyes of the fashionable crowd who wore 
the tasteful products of their hands ; and it was 
only when one like Mary Frothingham, whose 
beauty was so conspicuous, chanced to cross 
their path, that they ever thought of them. 

And yet how mach good could each of these 
rich women have accomplished, had they but 
sometimes thought of the poor girls whose weary 
work furnished out the means of their elaborate 
head-dresses! One there was—all honor to her. 
name—a rich and powerful woman, the wife of 
a senator of the United States, a lady’ by birth, 
education and manners who, visiting Mrs. An- 
gier’s establishment, and admiring the tastefal 
products of her skill, asked to see the work 
room, and kindly pointed out to herthe many 

ts which a little expense would 
make, in light and ventilation. 

“ A large window at this end, Mrs, Angier, 
and an opening over those doors, and a cessation 
of fifteen minutes from labor, forenoon and af- 
ternoon, would save you those pale faces and 
weary looks. Try it, my good madam, and you 
will soon receive your reward in the additional 
work your young ladies will perform.” 

Mary Frothingham lifted her eyes to the 
speaker, admiringly. Mrs. Lawrenson was a 
fine, commanting-looking woman, of a most 
beautiful and serene aspect, and her voice, al- 
though sweetness itself, had a clear, ringing 
sound that made every one look up when she 
spoke, as if a trumpet rang out its music. She 


trouble these rich people so much?” She came | 


which the gay people in the show-room had 
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| was instantly attracted by Mary’s looks, and f 
| considered her face attentively. | 
| “Pardon me, miss,” she at length said, as : 


Mary’s pure cheek brightened into a glow be- 
neath her gaze, “pardon me, if I ask: is your 
name Frothingham 

“Tris,” said Mary, coloring still deeper. 


“Then I do believe that you are the sister of 


“His twin sister, madam,” said Mary, now 
gazing with increased pleasure at the pleasant 
face of Mrs. Lawrenson; “and he often writes 
to me of his friend, Adrian Lawrenson.’’ 

_ The lady drew Mary apart from the rest, and 
talked long to her, in a low tone. 

“Are you happy, here, Miss Frothingham ?” 
she asked. “I do not think you can be.” 

brother placed here,” she answered, 
and I mast stay until he returns, whether happy 
or not.” 

“ But your health is suffering, dear, is it not ?” 

“Not materially. Ihave always been pale, 
and I was with my mother when she was ill, 
and that, perhaps, increased my bad looks.” 

“‘ But your brother will not return for nearly 
three years. You will not stay here all that 
time 

“That was his wish, unless some situation 
more desirable should offer, as a teacher.” . 

“Then you are fitted fora teacher. Forgive 
me, Miss Frothingham, it is not idle curiosity, 
bat areal desire to do a service to the sister of 
Edward Frothingham. Did you but know, as 
perhaps you do, what obligations we are under 
to your brother, you would feel that I must seize 
upon the first opportunity of doing good to his 
sister. But I see Mrs. Angier looks impatient. 
When can you come to see me ? I am stopping 
dow at the United States Hotel, but shall leave 
town in a week.” 

Mary hesitated. She did not know—Mrs. 
Angier disliked to have the girls go out, except 
on Sunday. Mrs. Angier was not very clear on 
the subject of morals. She liked to have her 
girls go on Sunday, as it was her own day to 
visit, and if the boarders left home to spend the 
day, the expense of a great dinner was entirely 
saved. But to go out, on any pretence, on a 
week day, was to offend her mortally. A few 
minutes from work was unpardonable. . 

Mrs. Angier did not like Mary Frothing- 
vam. She liked her work, for it was always 
faithfully and tastefully done, and ready at the 
prescribed minute. Bunt she often said that there 
was a pride about the girl that was perfectly 
hateful. 

“One would think that she really thought 
herself above me and my daughters,” she would 


Not in the way thet Mrs. Angier 
Mary feel above them; but she did 


Mrs. Lawrenson was of too much importance, 
as Mrs. Angier well knew, to have her wishes 
slighted, and she consented. 

“That will do,” said the lady, and turning to 
Mary, she continued, “ Be ready at five, and I 
will send 9 carriage for you.” 

“Five! then you will be there to tea,” said 
one of thegirls. “ What shall you wear, Mary ?” 
but Mary was off in dream-land, and did not 
hear her. So strange everything seemed to her 
about this new acquaintance; and she thought 
so much about it that she sewed mechanically, 
until the clock struck four. 

Mrs. Angier looked cross and out of sorts. 
Some of the girls looked envious, and all things 
considered, Mary did not feel mach elated. She 
came down to the work-room again, to wait for 
the carriage, and her dress was then fully inspec 
ed, and found to be only a change from the calico 
toa plain cashmere. Little Lucy Morris, the 
youngest of the apprentices, in the fullness of 
her admiration of Mary’s beauty, offered to lend 
her @ gold chain, but she declined wearing it. 

Mrs. Lawrenson received her very kindly, or- 
dered tea in her own parlor, to save her the em- 
barrassment of going down to the table ; and in- 
troduced her to Mr. Lawrenson, as the sister of 
Adrian’s friend. 

“ And now,” said she to her husband, “ you 
will please leave us together, for we have many 
things to talk about, only be here at 


Mary told her of her mother’s death, while 
Edward was at the Naval Academy; of his an 
willingness to remain there lest shoutd be 


feel above in 
their false and deceptive lives, their worship of ¥ 
the rich ‘and prosperons, and their assumption b 
over the poor work-women, some of whom had ’ 
my son’s best friend, Edward Frothingham, now | seen better days, and had commanded the ser- a 
on board the Macedonian.” vices they now performed for others. Ma 
Mrs. Lawrenson thought she knew why she 
hesitated. She stepped up to Mrs. Angier her. 
self, and asked her if she would allow Miss 
Frothingham to come to her that evening. She 
wished to converse with her upon a subject that 
| concerned a friend of hers. 
tem to go in the carriage with Miss Frothingham. 
I shall not trast Edward’s sister out alone a 
that time,”” 
He promised, and took his leave of them. 
“Now, dear, I want you to tell me every- 
thing about yourself, and how you happened to 
away on her account ; of her unsuccessful efforts 
aay.” > t to find a situation as teacher, when she found 


that their little property had been invested in an 
unfortunate concern ; and finally, of her apply- 
ing, a8 a last resort, to Mrs. Angier; and that 
Edward, pleased that she could be in the same 
house where she was to be employed, decided 
that she had better remain there until he returned 
from the cruise on which he was soon to sail. 

“ Anything was to be preferred,” he had said, 
“to having her obliged to go out, day after day, 
and to go home unprotected in the evening.” 
And although Mrs, Lawrenson divined, readily 
enough, that the young midshipman’s pride was 
hurt at his sister becoming a milliner’s appren- 
tice, she was glad to find that he preferred it, to 
her being exposed to danger orinsult. She be- 
came more and more interested in her new acquain- 
tance. She was tempted to adopt her at once ; 
bat she wished to know more of her. She said 
nothing, therefore, to Mary of her wish ; resolv- 
ing that she would beg Mrs. Angier to allow her 
to pass the rest of the week with her. 

Mr. Lawrenson came in at the appointed time, 
and rode home with Mary. He was struck with 
her beauty and the refined simplicity of her man- 
ners ; and listened favorably, on his return, to 
his wife’s suggestion of offering her a home. 

The next day he accompanied his wife to the 
show rooms of Mrs Angier, and he preferred his 
request that Mary should go to them during their 
stayin town. Mrs. Angier wondered and frown- 
ed, but Mr. Lawrenson generally carried his 
point, and hedidsonow. . 

That week decided Mary’s fate. They would 
not go home without her. They had no daugh- 
ter, and she must be one to them. 

There was a great wonder expressed when the 
news reached the work-room. Some rejoiced at 

Mary came in to bid them good-by, and 
pr. Boyds shed by those who knew 
her best. 

“ You must do as you think best, Miss Froth- 
ingham,” said Mrs. Angier; “but you well 
kubw what were your brother’s wishes.” She 
did not like to lose so faithful and efficient an 
assistant. 

“Edward could not have anticipated this, of 
course, Mrs, Angier. Iam sure he would approve 
what I am doing, or I should not leave you.” 

Mrs. Angier was about to make some cutting 
remark, if one could judge by her face; which, 
however, softened directly, when she saw Mrs. 


Good morning, Mrs. Angier; good morning, 
young ladies.” And she led Mary 
carriage, and they were gone. 


How changed was Mary’s life after this! Al 
that wealth could procure was around her, and 
at her command. All was changed, except the 
beautiful simplicity that was a part of herself. 
That still remained, and Mrs. Lawrenson admir- 
ed it 
elaborately. 

“ How could we ever live without her ?” said 
Mr. Lawrenson, when Mary was busied about 
his wife, who was suffering from a slight illness., 

“Indeed, I know not. How happy, was the 
chance that gave her to us.” 

what Edward had done for her son. F 

_Adrian, she said, was a little wild, and had got 
into some sad scrapes, from which he could not 
easily extricate himself; but upon one occasion, 
he had fallen into quarrel which proved so se- 
rious, as to occasion a challenge from a fierce, 
high-spirited lad, and which Adrian would cer- 
tainly have accepted, had not Edward arranged 
matters to the satisfaction of all parties. It had 
bound Mr. Lawrenson and herself so closely to 
Edward, that nothing would seem too great for, 
them to do for him, or any one belonging to him. 
He had restored their son’s life, or saved him 
from taking another’s. LKither way, the obliga- 
tion could never be cancelled. 

Three years is a long time to leok forward, 
but it passes quickly when we are happy. Mary 
was perfectly so, except that Edward was not 
with her, but the three years had now gone by, 
and she, with her friends, was awaiting the arri- 
val of the two midshipmen. The Macedonian 
was hourly expected. Mary, calm and peaceful 
as she usually was, could not help feeling excit- 
ed, as day went after day, and there were no 
tidings. Mrs. Lawrenson remonstrated with her 
on this feverish impatience, and tried to interest 
her.in other things, but in vain. A dread of 


The frigate arrived at last, end Mary’s presents. 
ment was fulfilled, There was sickness on board, 


fearful, dangerous sickness, and they were not 


| allowed to land. 


Mr. Lawrenson saw the surgeon who had 
boarded the frigate, and he corroborated all that 
had been said. The father scarcely dared to ask, 
if his own son were well. The surgeon went.on 
to say, that young Frothingham was very ill, 
and that Adrian was with him constantly. k 
was hard news for him to hear, but he only an- 
swered, ‘‘ Thank God, my boy is deing his duty I” 

Mary watched his countenance when he went 
home, and her heart told her that he knew some- 
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something, she hardly knew what, had seized ES 

upon her heart, and she wandered restlessly iM 

| 

| 

| q 

Lawrenson standing beside her. td 
“Come, Mary, Mr. Lawrenson is waiting. " 


thing, and she besought him, with tears, to tell 
her the whole truth. He told her all, and then 
she grew calm. There was still hope. She had 
thought only of his death. He was alive, and 
might yet recover. She wept when he told her 
of his son’s devotiontohim. Dear Edward ! she 
was thankful that he had so kind a friend. 

‘Then the thought of Mrs. Lawrenson’s anx- 
iety would come to her, and she would feel so 
deeply for her that she would weep for hours. 
At last, nature gave way, and she was carried to 
her bed, insensible. She woke in a high fever, 
in which her delirium and excitement prevented 
hex knowing even the kind friends whom she 
loved so well. 

* Day succeeded to day, and she grew no better, 
until worn out by the violence of the fever, she 
sank into a sort of stupor, more distressing even, 
than her ravings had been, lasting nearly a week. 

One day she opened her eyes, and, for the first 
time, she recognized Mrs. Lawrenson, who sat 
beside her bed. 

“ Have I been ili?” she asked, as her friend 
came closer and took her hand. 

“ You have, dear, but be quiet now, and you 
will soon recover.” 

And the frigate. Had she arrived? She had 
dreamed of her, and was afraid something had 
happened to her. 

“ Ah, now I remember !” she cried ; “tell me, 

is-Edward alive ?” 
The door opened softly, and, from the next 
room, came a figure, wasted and thin, indeed 
but with a face beaming with love and tender- 
ness. “Brother!” “Sister!” were all the words 
they could utter; and they were left alone by 
Mrs. Lawrenson, who felt that their emotions 
‘Were too sacred for any eye to witness. 
“Then came Adrian, who looked wonderingly 
at the pale but beautiful face, and saw that it was 
all, and more than all that his mother had told 
him of Mary’s beauty. The dark locks, which 
Mrs. Lawrenson would not have cut off, were 
lying in damp carls on the pillow, and the eyes 
the quilt, the other was pressed within her broth- 
er’s. Edward leoked exultingly at his friend, 
and said: “ She will live!” 
“Not if you excite her sensibilities in this way,” 
eaid Mrs. Lawrenson. “Go away, both of you, 
and don’t come here again till she is able to hold 
up that dear head.” 

How lovingly and gratefully did Mary look at 
er friend! And then, exhausted by her emo- 

, She closed her eyes and slept. From that 


long sleep she awoke refreshed, and with her | 


mind perfectly calm and tranquil. 


She recovered rapidly, and in a few weeks, was 
as wellas ever. No brother was ever more proud 
of a sister than Edward. No parents were ever 
more fond of a daughter than Mr. Lawrenson 
and his wife. And she well deserved it, for there 
are few purer and more beautiful spirits than 


respect, and that she preserved always. 
perfect woman, nobly planned,” she was yet : 
“ 
With sometiling of aa ange! light.” 

The dust has long since lain above the once 
busy head of Mrs. Angier—but her mantle has 
fallen upon her eldest daughter, who conducts 
the business on a more generous and liberal 
scale than her-mother. She is reaping the bene- 
fit of that liberality and her judicious treatment 
ofher work people, in the greater amount of la- 
bor which they perform. Honor to every one 
who seeks to benefit the laborer! Honor and 
great praise to Arabella Angier. - 


“Aanty,” said a little girl, “I believe I have 
found anew key to unlock people’s hearts and 
make them so willing ; for you know, aunty, God 
took my father and my mother, and they want 

to be kind to their little daughter.” 

“ What is the key?” asked aunty. 

“Tt is only one little word—guess what ?”’ 

But aunty was no guesser. 

“Tt to pee said the child; “aunty, it is 
please. I ask one of the great girls in school, 
‘ Please show me my parsing lesson ?’ she says, 
*O, yes,’ and helps me. If I ask, ‘Sarah, 
do this for me?’ no matter, she’ll take her 


#0, you look aud amile just like and 
that is best of all!” cried the little girl, throwing 
her arms round aunty’s neck, with a tear in her eye. 


Byrne, a famous Irish giant, who died in 
don some years since, measured eight feet 
inches. Cornelius — who died in 


which 
our inches. 
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Mary Frothingham. The pride of which she was 
sometimes accused, was only her natural self- 
| 
| out of the suds. If I ask, ‘Uncle, please,’ he 
| says, ‘Yes, ifIcan.’ If I say, ‘ please, aunty— ” ) 
{ kay and nga will Sor 
: there is great power in the small, courtesies 
1 of life.—Sabbath School Visitor. x 
TALL MEN, 
two 
the 
Ed- 
ward Malone, another Irishman, was seven feet 
seven inches, and was nearly equal in stature 
and size to Daniel Cardanus, a Swedish t. 
Dr. Cheselden, the famous anatomist, 8 of 
bans, En @ judged to have 
boon eight feet Sr Gath, no 
cording to Bishop Cumberland, was eleven feet 
high, and Maximinius, the emperor, was nine 
feet; tall boys, all of them.— Curious Facts 


MY IDOLS. 
BY ©. A. ROLYN. 


A loving mate to me was given— 
Forgetting how earth’s ties are riven, 

To him I yielded all my love, 

While angels saw and wept above; 

For my heart bowed down to a form of clay, 
And the Spirit I grieved has called him away; 
With wings upraised he fled to heaven— 

Our hearts were riven—our hearts were riven. 


Twin buds were laid upon my breast— 

My heart forgot its wild unrest : 

It seems a day—yet a year they stayed— 
With clasping hands I begged, I prayed; 
Twas a lesson needed,— death has shivered 
My idols all,—my buds are withered. 

Deep down they’re mouldering side by side— 
Bhall I tell thee why they died? 
Forgetting still ‘twas a little time 
That I might call His treasures mine, 

I bowed again—my buds were clay— 
They faded away—they faded away. 


*Twas months ago, yet the falling leaves 

I count by the sighs my bosom heaves; 

For their little graves were made in one, 

When the first green leaves and grasses sprung. 
Flowers.and leaves—the buds I cherished 

Are faded, dead—all, all have perished, 

And the winds that o’er them sighing moan, 
Awake lone echoes in the home 

Where death its idols all have shivered, 

And left one heart alone and withered. 
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MELBOURNE FARM. 


BY ALICE ©. BENTON. 


“T am sick—heart-sick, Lizzie,” said Walter 
Burnett to his wife, as he flung himself on the 
sofa, in their richly-furnished drawing-room. 

“What ails you, Walter? What has hap- 
pened ?”” asked his wife, anxiously. 

“Nothing uncommon, Lizzie. Don’t get ner- 
vous. But O,1am so thoroughly sick of this 
life which I lead—never knowing whether I 
am worth any property or not—buying up stocks 
to-day which may go down to nothing to-morrow 
—running hither and thither to borrow money to 
pay up notes, knowing that by to-morrow there 
will be more due—urged to speculations which 
my better judgment condemns—and worst of all, 
trying to keep up an appearance of wealth, when 
I really do not know if I have a penny in the 
world, if my effects were sold and my debts 


“ This is indeed a dark side to our usually 
bright and cheerful picture, You are tired, 
Walter. Cheer up, and rest your weary limbs, 
and things will not look so dark to you. Let 
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me ring fora cup of tea, and then you may lie 
still till dinner-time. You know Mr. Swift 
dines with us to-day.” 

“T know it, to my sorrow. He comes by my 
invitation, too, which I was obliged to give him, 
in order to delay the settlement of his claim until 
after the vexatious Wallingford Railroad business 
is completed. O, Lizzie, itis not my nature to 
be so hypocritical; but the way in which busi- 
ness matters are conducted now, makes knaves 
and cowards of us all.” 

“Then, why do you continue in it, Walter? 
Why not give up your business life altogether, 
and retire from these harassing trials ?”’ 

“ Lizzie, if it were only for myself, I would 
gladly do so; but it is for you and the children, 
that I bear this heavy load. Could I bear to see 
you, so delicately brought up as you have been, 
reduced to part with a single luxury to which 
“you have been accustomed? My dear wife, be- 
lieve me, were I to close up my business to-day, 
I should not have enough left to keep you in this 
house another hour.” 

“What of that? There are other houses— 
are there not ?” 

“ Yes, plenty of them. ButI could not ask 
you to go into a common house, after inhabiting 
this. You would sadly miss the luxuries and 
conveniences you have enjoyed in this. Think, 
for a moment, how you could be contented in a 
house like Mrs, Harper’s or Annie Butler’s, with 
a single drawing-room of small dimensions, lim- 
ited sleeping-room and no nursery !” 

“TI would do as they do—have the baby’s 
cradle in my little snug parlor, my work-stand 
and writing-desk near it, and if company came 
in, they should have a look at Fannie’s sweet 
face without the trouble of having her brought 
down two pairs of stairs, as I now have to do. 
Walter, I never go into Annie Butler’s house, 
without envying her happiness. She cares noth- 
ing about the thousand little things which I have 
to worry my life out about. She is always neat 
—always ready to see company, however early 
in the morning, without making them wait to 
change her dress. Her baby is as sweet asa 
rose, because she washes and dresses it herself, 
and her husband comes in with such a quiet, 
composed look, so different to the anxious one 
which you bring home! And yet William But- 
ler and George Harper have only a salary of 
twelve hundred dollars a year!” 

Walter sipped his tea nervously-while his wife 
was enumerating the advantages and pleasures 
of a limited income. She went on : 

“ Last evening, I went into Annie’s, just be- 


cause I was so nervous and anxious that I could 
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not stay at home. Ihad been up to the nursery, 
and Bridget and Jane were both cross and inso- 
lent because I had refused to let them go out for 
the fifth time this week. You had gone out with 
that horrid looking man that always frets you so 
about bonds and such matters. I could not set- 
tle myself to reading. Everything failed me, 
and to kill time, I went over to see Annie. It 
was just tea-time, and William came in five 
minutes after I did. His dressing-gown and 
slippers lay near a large arm-chair, and he put 
them on right before me. I did not care, for I 
knew he had no separate room for such things as 
you have; but wouldn’t Mrs. Faraway have 
fainted, had she seen him? Well, the tea-table 
was set there too—right in that little parlor. 
But I wish you could have tasted that supper! 
We never have anything so exquisite, though it 
is true that there was no silver on the table, ex- 
cept the forks and spoons; but the bread and 
cake were so nice! I had supped before, but 
their table would have tempted anybody to a 
second supper—all made by Annie’s own hands, 
too! And then there sat Charlie and Willie on 
the hearth-rug, waiting to drink tea with father! 
I wonder how many times you have seen Lulie 
and Albert within a month !” 

“Stop, for mercy’s sake, Lizzie! You will 
make me in love with poverty for its superior 
advantages over wealth. So you believe that 
Annie Butler is happier than you?” 

“William is a happier man than you are, 
Walter. I believe that, at least; and so far as 
Annie is happy to see him so cheerful and con- 
tented, why she is better off than I am, isn’t 
she? So, go to sleep, dear, and dream that you 
are a poor man, and that I am cooking your din- 
ner for you.” 

Walter Burnett might indeed be worried and 
anxious. For the last two months, he had béen 
tottering on the very brink of bankruptcy, al- 
though none knew it save himself and his con- 
fidential clerk. He had invested largely in what 
was justly feared to be a losing, or at least a, 
hazardous concern, and night after night he had 
been closeted till a late hour with those who 
were also interested in its success. 

He had hardly slept for a week ; but overcome 
with weariness, and soothed by Lizzie’s voice, he 
dropped into a profound slumber. Lizzie’s last 
words lingered on his ear, and he dreamed that 
he was out in a western clearing, with an axe on 
his shoulder, returning from the forest—that his 
wife and children were coming to meet him—and 
that, although tired with exercise, he was feeling 
@ peaceful joy that had not visited him since he 


was a boy. 


He woke to the sound of the dressing-bell, 
with the forest echoes still ringing, and slowly 
rose to prepare for his guest. The dinner was 
recherche—the host and hostess polite and atten- 
tive. The wine showed long acquaintance with 
“ cobwebs,” and the fruit with hot-houses. 

But on the face of Walter Burnett there was a 
cloud which would show itself behind the smile ; 
and even when the three lovely children came in 
after dinner, and clamored for a seat by “ dear 
father,” he had no endearing words to utter, but 
sat in silent abstraction. Poor Lizzie! It was 
when Walter gave way to such moods as these, 
that she felt the inadequacy of their show and 
splendor. It was then that the happy scene at 
Annie Butler’s rose up before her, and she 
longed to turn aside from the falseness of the 
life she was living, and devote herself to Walter 
and her children. : 

Annie Butler and Lizzie had been friends 
from childhood—had been married the same 
year—and although outwardly so differently sit- 
uated, were still friendly and affectionate as ever. 
So far from Lizzie’s assuming any 
from her wealth over Annie, it was she who al- 
ways deferred to her friend—trusting implicitly 


in her judgment, and treating her as a dear 
sister. 
Nor had Annie ever felt, as many do, that her 


.friend had risen above her. The mere accidental 


circumstance of wealth never came between her 
and Lizzie ; and she had never thought for a mo- 
ment that Walter Burnett was superior in any- 
thing toher own husband. There was therefore 
no jealous feeling on one side, nor assumption 
on the other. Annie would not go to Lizzie’s 
large and sumptuous parties, but that did not 
hinder the Barnetis from taking a social cup of 
tea with her the very next day; and the few 
evenings which William allowed himself to 
spend at the opera,.or any other place of amuse- 
ment, were always in company with the Burnetts. 

After Mr. Swift left them on this day, Lizzie 
proposed going over to Annie’s. She somehow 
felt that the peaceful atmosphere of that house 
would impart itself to the troubled spirit of her 
husband. 

“ IT cannot—indeed I cannot go out, Lizzie!” 
he answered. “Swift brought me news that 
will keep me awake all night. By heavens, I 
wish my dream of to-day were actually real- 
ized!” And he related it to her. 

“*I wish so too, dear,” she said, “if it would 
but bring peace to you. But come—let us go 
and see Will Butler. He always has something 
to say that cheers you.” 

“ You are a regular teaser, Lizzie. Well, get 


your shawl, and let us go over for an hour, al- 
though you will have to do the agreeable for 
both of us.” 

They found all right there, as usual—William 
reading the last new publication to Annie, who 
said she had just been playing for the children 
to dance, before they went to bed. Such happy 
faces! No “three per cent. a month” was 
sowing wrinkles on William Butler’s forehead ! 
He knew just how much he could afford to 
spend, and took care always to live within that 
sam. No dun had ever found his way within 
his doors!—no nightly slumber had ever been 
disturbed by thoughts of “notes to pay” the 
next morning! 

Of the same age as he, Walter Burnett looked 
twice as old. Already he showed white hairs 
intermixed with his handsome brown locks, 
while Butler’s hair was as black and glossy as in 
early youth. He saw, as soon as Burnett en- 
tered, that he was troubled, and his friendly 
spirit went out to meet him at once. 

“Poor fellow!” he said to himself. “ Would 
that I could do anything to lighten that burden 
which is weighing upon him so heavily !” 

It was so strange—the poor man pitying the 
rich ! 

The two were soon in deep conversation, and 
as Lizzie had hoped, Walter was gradually un- 
folding his whole heart to his friend. William 
listened with the deepest interest, grasped the 
whole subject in all its bearings, and saw at 
once through the tangled mesh in which Walter 
was involved. The salaried clerk had studied 
far deeper into business than the speculator, 
after all! 

“ And how much will free you from this?” hé 
asked, after revolving it in his mind. 

“Five thousand dollars, of which, by the 
most painfu! and almost hopeless exertion, I 
have raised three by a mortgage on my house. 
I would gladly give one on my furniture for the 
remainder, but every soul whom I know, is 
short of money. Rather vexatious—is it not t— 
that after making six times that amount in a 
single morning, I should be compelled to fail for 
such a sum !” 

“Hush, Walter! don’t speak such a word as 
fail, best the birds of the air float it over to State 
Street, before we have done talking. Will this 
sum relieve you from more than mere temporary 
embarrassment ?” 

“It would free me altogether. These fellows 
have given me their word that if I raise this sam 
by to-morrow noon, they will not trouble me 
again. Their object is to get the cash to carry 
on their operations, and if thwarted in this, they 


will injare me in the other way of which I told 
you, although it could bring,no benefit whatever. 
My good name! William—although perfectly 
innocent of all intention to defraud, yet the fact 
of my being concerned with them would bring 
a stain upon my honor in theeyes of the world.” 

“TI understand. Iam thankful that it is in 
my power to help you. To-morrow morning, 
the money shall be in your hands.” 

“You! you can helpme? My dear fellow, 
this is indeed generous! But how—how can 
you afford it? Pardon me, but I am so sur- 
prised.” 

“Saved from my salary, my good sir. Yes, 
you may well be astonished. It is all that little 
woman’s doings! She urged me to lay by a 
certain sum from every quarter's payment, and 
the result is, that I can now oblige a dear friend, 
and the husband of her dear friend. The fact is, 
Burnett, that when I first married, I wasa very 
extravagant fellow. I wanted to go the entire 
length of my chain—and, indeed, for some time 
I exceeded it. Annie undertook to look over 
my accounts one evening, and knowing my sal- 
ary, she was thunderstruck at the discoveries 
she made of my expenses. She convinéed me 
that cigars and oyster suppers were not among 
the necessaries of life, and demonstrated to me 
how much money might be saved by abandon- 
ing them and kindred expenses. Her own self 
denial completed my reform, and I now have the 
pleasure of knowing that, through her means, I 
have a store for a rainy day and something to 
lend a friend too.” 

Inexpressibly relieved, Burnett now joined 
the ladies, while Lizzie watched the change 
which an hour had made in his countenance. 
She congratulated him aside ; but he broke gaily 
forth wish the assurance that the next day would 
set him free from the vexatious affair which had 
so painfully annoyed him, and placed him on 
the very verge of bankruptcy. 

“ And now, Lizzie, dear,” he said, as they re- 
tired that night, “tell me truly if you would be 
willing to give up this house and its richest and 
most valuable adornments, and live in a quieter 
and smaller way—something, perhaps, as Annie 
lives—rather than to undergo the anxiety which 
we have had through this day t” 

“ A thousand times rather—do not doubt me, 
Walter! Do not think so meanly of me as to 
imagine I would put a fine house and its gew- 
gaws in competition, for a moment, with your 
peace of mind. Believe me—I shall not shed a 
tear if you sell the house to-morrow.” 

Walter was touched by her generous sym- 


pathy. 
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' “ There is a little farm at Melbourne,” he 
said, “now for sale., Its products would amply 
support us, and something over. I can buy this 
with one half of what this howse and farniture 
cost me. The other half I could invest in 
land in a new and thriving township. What do 
you say, Lizzie? Under which king—Benzo- 
nian? Speak, or—” 

“ You need not finish the sentence, Walter. I 
go for the king of the country, not of the town. 


Let us retire immediately to our farm, and I will 


show you what a farmer’s wife I shall make.” 

And Walter thought long and deeply upon 
his late harassing life—so wearimg to his frame 
and spirits—and half resolved that the next day 
should see him freed from his self-imposed 
shackles. 

It was something that he could go forth, that 
dreaded next day, with the consciousness that 
from one of those shackles he could free himself 
forever; and he made a solemn vow, too, that 
it was the last time he would ever lend his name, 
directly or indirectly, openly or under cover, to 
an operation of which he could not see the end— 
at least so far as human forethought and sagacity, 
and confidence in all the parties concerned, could 
warrant. 

For several days, he hovered between the 
pride and ambition which prompted him to go 
on and try to amass a fortune, and take his 
place among the merchant princes, or to leave 
this restless life altogether and devote himself to 
the peaceful pursuits that were inviting him. 
He wearied himself with trying to decide, and 
then resolved that he would leave the decision to 
Lizzie. She was not long in making her choice. 

“ At least, Walter,” she said, “let us seek a 
more quiet life for a few years, and then, if you 
yearn for these wearing cares, it will be easy’ to 

““ The farm is bought, Lizzie!’ he said, when 
he came into dinner. ‘“ The house and furniture 
are bespoken for a gentleman who is going to be 
miarried—I hope he will have more comfort in it 
than we have had! I can pay off all my liabil- 
ities, and return Butler’s generous loan, with the 
liberal interest which he deserves. I had a 
grand opportunity to dispose of the carriage, and 
have bought a strong, well-built family wagon 
and a stout horse.” 

Lizzie received the news gladly. Tt was not 
that she did not like the appearance of wealth— 
indeed she was naturally fond of show and splen- 
dor—but Walter's pale face and haggard brow 
had taught her, lately, how little it has todo with 
happiness ; and she made her preparations to re- 
move with a lightened, if not a joyful heart. 


If she had any lingering regrets, they were 
dispelled the next morning, when, in the soft 
sunshine of early June, she and Annie rode 
over to Melbourne in the new wagon. The way 
was literally lined with wild roses, growing at 
the feet of lofty trees. Beautiful little streamlets 
were trickling through beds of mossy verdure, 
and forming miniature waterfalls over beds of 
rocks. The larch hung out its tassels, and the 
mountain ash sent forth its delicate perfame. 
The birds were singing gaily on every tree, and 
the graceful squirrels were everywhere seen, with 
their bright eyes peeping ont from behind bush 
or rock, as if to dare the travellers to capture 
them, if they could! 

Melbourne Farm was a gem. Jt had passed 
from one generation to another in the same fam- 
ily—each occupant adding to its worth, until the 
last heir had dissipated his whole fortune, and 
the cherished spot had fallen into the hands of 


strangers. 
No sweeter place could have been found to re- 


store peace to a wearied man like Walter Bur- 
nett; and when, after the dinner hour had gone 
by, and he and William Butler joined their 
wives and wandered with them over the beautiful 
fields, through the richly wooded forests, or 
climbed the hill-top overlooking them all, he 
could not but acknowledge that 


‘* = if there’s peace to be found in this world, 
The heart that is humble might hope for it here.’’ 


Five years afterwards, William Butler and 
George Harper were enabled, by their prudence 
and economy, to purchase the farms which lay 
on either side of the Burnetts. If, occasionally, 
the friends visited the great city, it was with no 
feeling of longing to remain there. They appre- 
ciated its luxuries, admired its works of art, and 
felt the influence of its stirring enterprise; but 
they loved the quiet shades that seemed to take 
them so lovingly to theirembrace. O, how true 
it is that 

« —__. nature never did betray 
The heart that trusted in her.” 


The light returned to Walter's eye, and the 
peace to his heart. He delighted in the quiet oc- 
cupations furnished by his rural retreat, while 
Lizzie ‘prided herself upon being a farmer’s 
wife, although, truth to tell, she does not “ fit 
into her niche” so perfectly as does Annie But- 
ler. Annie had not so much to learn as her 
more delicately bred friend ; and any competition 
between them generally ends in throwing the 
balance on the side of Annie. 

If one would see the perfection of country 
life, let him steal from the busy life of the city 
on some bright morning in summer, and spend 
the day at Metnourne Farm. 


TO A FALSE ONE. 
“* Lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds.” 


BY J. QUINCY ADAMS. 


I know thee now, but ne'er before, 
And I can be deceived no more, 

For that fond heart I once believed 
Could by no other be deceived; 

But now I find (and O, how sad!) 

That other smiles have nfade thee glad. 
That other charms have stolen thine 
From this fond, bleeding heart of mine. 


“But I’ll be calm, I’ll show no ill, 
Though in misery, I'll love thee still; 
For thou hast been as none could be, 
The best of friends—now lost to.me. 
So fare thee well! false heart, farewell! 
The grief I feel no tongue can tell! 
Though I have lost my brightest hope, 
Yet fare thee well—I give thee up. - 


Go! thy false heart on one bestow, 
Who never feit the pain and woe 
Which I have felt— now feel for thee; 
Lost! lost forevermore to me!" 


MR. GRAHAME’S SCRUPLES, 


BY PHILIP BROMLEY. 

Many years ago, just after my arrival at 
Naples, I was walking with my friend Ernest 
Grahame, in that lovely garden which stretches. 
along the shore of the glorious bay, forming with 
its bowers and shade, the most charming prome- 
nade in Europe, when my attention was attracted 
by an interesting group of English people which 
passed by us. It consisted of two young and 
beautifal girls of sixteen or seventeen, a lady in 
deep mourning, apparently a governess, and 
very handsome, and a square, thick-set man, 
with a ruddy and rough face, well bronzed by 
exposure to the wind and weather. 

“ Who are those lovely girls ?” I inquired of 
my friend ; “I never saw two sweeter faces !’”” 

“T pardon your ignorance to the freshness of 
your arrival!” he replied. “ Everybody knows 
them, but still it doesn’t do for anybody to know 
them. They are, poor girls, in a very awkward 
position. That old Palinurus whom you see 
walking with them, seems to be the only person 
belonging to them. Apart from him they seem 
to have no friend, masculine, in Naples, and so 
they don’t get introduced, you see. But, the 
young ones appear to mind itnota whit. There’s 
a laugh for you now, Harvey, clearasa bell, and 
soft as alete. But pshaw! you hear them just 
as clear and just as soft from lips which the fiat 
of Neapolitan conventionalism has stamped 
respectable !” 


I interrupted Grahame’s self-reproach for the 
inadvertent enthusiasm he had displayed, by 
again inquiring who they were. 

“Ol! The Misses Wardour.” 

“Wardour! Wardour! A very familiar 
name 

“ You remember Colonel Wardour. They’re 
his daughters. There is an ugly story, about a 
desertion, and duel in the East Indies, in which 
the colonel was killed. The family never went 
back to England, but have lived ever since in 
Naples!’ 

“ They are charming girls!” 

“You may well say that. I never sawa more 
beautiful face than that dimpled youngest one has. 
But it is an awkward story to attach to one’s 
pedigree 1” 

“ And who is that handsome woman in mourn- 
ing, who attends them ?” 

‘« I shrewdly suspect her to be the senior War- 
dour, mother of those bewitching girls, and the 
cause of the row that brought them here, though 
she never appears in that character. She is as 
beautiful still as Diana, but as cold as an icicle 
in her temple at Ephesus! Her severe style of 
beauty, and grave, distrait manner, put men 
quite out, so she’s not persecuted with attentions.” 

While we were thus talking, they turned and 
passed again. The young ones were laughing 
and chattigg, as gaily as if the whole year round 
were a carnival. The eldest was less beautiful 
than her sister, but perhaps still more fascinating 
from her vivacity and exuberance of spirits. 

“Grahame,” said I, “I must and will know 
them !” 

“ Who will introduce you? They are deuced 
proud and shy; were it not for that, I am afraid 
that the youngest one’s dimples would have 
made me waive my conventional scruples, and 
obtain an introduction myself, before this !— 
Pshaw! Hang it, no they wouldn’t!”’ he added, 
drawing up and correcting himself; “that I, 
Ernest Grahame, resident a year and a half in 
Naples, and” familiar with the society of the 
finest women in the world, should make that 
confession. Some Irish fortune-hunter, it is 
hoped, will have mercy on them, for they are 
well enough off !” 

It is needless to assure the reader, that these 
several self-corrections, whenever my friend Mr. 
Ernest Grahame through inadvertence betrayed 
the true condition of his feelings, convinced me 
that there was a potency in dimples, and a reason 
also, for his taking me off on this promenade, 
before I had scarcely been in town an hour. 

“ Who is that old Palinurus, as you style him *” 

O, he is an old secretary of the colonel, very 
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much attached to the family, and to the Diana 
in black in particular, I believe! He’s asavage- 
looking guardian for ladies so divinely beautiful.” 

“What are they called? How do you dis- 
tinguish them ?” said I, pursuing my inquiries. 

“ Why, Harvey, it would surprise me, if in your 
romance and knight errantry, you should really 
fall in love with one of those desolate ones. But 
it wont do, I assure you; nobody knows them !” 

“Don’t you know their names ?”” 

“O, yes! That is—the youngest one, she 
with the dimples is called Eveline, the other is— 
well, upon my word I’ve forgotten ; Indeed, I’m 
not sure that I ever knew.” 

“I’m sorry; that was the name I was most 
desirous of knowing.” 

If I have conveyed to the reader the impres- 
sion that Mr. Ernest Grahame was a coxcomb or 
a roue, I must hasten to clear it up, for it is en- 
tirely an incorrect one. He was a man of the 
world, certainly, and tinctured to some extent 
with the prejudices of conventionalism, but in 
true nobility of feeling, the peer of the worthiest. 
Beneath a somewhat worldly and fashionable 
exterior, he carried a heart true to the instincts of a 
generous nature, and alive to excellence, whether 
found among the high or low. He had been 
upon the continent three years at the time I met 
him, eighteen months of which had been spent in 
Naples. There wasa large share of poetry in 
his nature, which this glorious clime had devel- 
oped, and his thoughts and habits had become 
so much assimilated with the calm, pure air and 
splendid sky, that he had made his residence per- 
manent here. 

The next morning Ernest and myself set out 
for a ride. Half an hour brought us to the sea 
side. The road lay at the -foot of a chain of 
lofty cliffs, and wound through massive fragments 
of rock, embellished with verdure, and enriched 
with small trees, which broke the view with ad- 
mirable effect, and presented a series of most en- 
chanting vistas. The beauties of the ride in- 
creased as we advanced. We were both silent, 
indulging doubtless in similar reflections, sug- 
gested by the beautiful picture presented by ex- 
ternal objects, when we were startled by a rush, 
and a sound of horses’ feet. 

Presently a riderless horse, appeared and 
approached at a furious pace. We drew up 
close to the side of the road and let him pass. 

“Miss Eveline Wardour rides that horse!” 
exclaimed Grahame, giving his animal the spur, 
and speaking with more energy than was habitual 
to him. 

Afver galloping a mile, we found the youngest 
of the Misses Wardour lying in a state of insen- 


sibility upon the road. Ernest alighted and lifted 
her. She had been lying upon her face, which, 
now cold and senseless, but beautiful as chiselled 
marble, was clotted on one side with blood. A 
brook ran in a little gully within a half dozen 
yards. He raised her in his arms and carrying 
her to it, washed away the gore and dust. She 
seemed to be dead. None of our mutual efforts 
seemed to have the slightest effect in resuscita- 
ting her. 

“For God’s sake, Harvey, ride back to town 
for a doctor !” 

I assured him that she would certainly die if 
we relaxed our efforts until a physician could be 
procured from town. Ernest now seemed nearly 
frantic with excitement and apprehension. He 
laid his cheek to hers to warm it, and chafed her 
temples with his hand to restore animation. At 
length some feeble indication of returning life 
rewarded our unremitted exertions, and by de- 
grees the young lady came wholly to herself. 

At first she seemed distressingly confused, at 
finding herself in the arms of astranger ; but she 
was obliged to allow Grahame to continue to 
support her, as she had not sufficient strength to 
stand unassisted. 

Presently I thought she seemed to recognize 
him. She looked around as if in quest of some- 
thing, doubtless her runaway horse, and then turn- 
ing upon Ernest a look of gratitude which I 
knew penetrated him to the soul, faintly articu- 
lated: “Thank you, sir! Thank Heaven, it is 
no worse !”” 

He had tied his handkerchief round the wound, 
becoming sensible of the pain of which, she raised 
her hand to her forehead, and feeling the bandage, 
bestowed upon Grahame another look, which 
ought to have taken away his senses. 

She had sprained her ankle, in addition to the 
wound on her head. There was nothing to be 
done, but to place her upon one of our horses, 
and carry her to the nearest spot where rest and 
medical assistance could be obtained. This ex- 
pedient Ernest immediately adopted. Indeed I 
must give him the credit of extraordinary pres- 
ence of mind, during every phase of the adven- 
ture. He adapted himself to each crisis with 
wonderful facility ; so much so, that I did not 
appear to much advantage. Miss Wardour her- 
self apparently relied implicitly upon him, and 
regarded it as a matter of course, that none but 
he should place her in the saddle, or walk by 
the horse’s side, with his arm lightly thrown 
around her to secure her in it, in default of her 
stirrap-foot, which, as I said before, had been 


sprained 
Especially did I regard mysolf de trop, as I 
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rode slowly behind them ; she resting her hand 
upon his shoulder, silent, and with downcast 
eyes, and he equally silent, but with upturned 
eyes, eloquent with the feelings which I had ob- 
served latent in his remarks the evening before. 

We had proceeded a mile in this exceedingly 
interesting manner, when we reached a small, 
suburban cottage, half embowered in vines and 
shrubbery. The owner, when she understood 
the nature of our visit, readily offered us the hos- 
pitality of her dwelling. Immediate medical ad- 
vice and assistance were requisite to Miss War- 
dour’s safety, and entrusting the young lady to 
my charge, with many injunctions of care and 
attention to her wants, Ernest rode off to town like 
mad, for a doctor. In an incredibly short space, 
he returned with one. I perceived that the inde- 
fatigable nursing of Grahame, and the skill of 
the scientific gentleman, left little opportunity to 
me of being of service, so I made preparations 
for my departure. As I glanced into the little 
parlor, on my way to my horse, I observed Mr. 
Ernest Grahame, holding the lovely head of 
Miss Eveline Wardour in both his hands, and 
within a hair’s breadth of his cheek, while the 
doctor was probing the wound in her forehead. 

I did not meet Grahame for several days after- 
wards. The reason was obvious. He was not 
in Naples. When I did encounter him, it was 
on the same promenade where he was first intro- 
duced to the reader. I said to him: 

“What a pity it wasn’t some Irish fortune- 
hunter, instead of you, who picked Miss War- 
dour out of the road, the other day. He would 
have taken compassion upon her, and done her 
business at once, you know!” 

“ Pshaw !” 

“She’s so desolate, and nobody knows her! 
It would have been a godsend !” 

“* No more of that, Hal, an thou lovest me !’” 
quoted Grahame. 

“What! I should be surprised, if in your ro- 
mantic knighterrantry you should really have 
_ fallen in love with one of those forlorn ones. 
’T wont do—nobody knows them.” 

“Who the deuce cares whether they do or 
not?” Ithought Ernest was getting angry. 

“T make it one of the conditions of a treaty 
of peace, that you introduce me to the other 
Miss Wardour !” 

“ With pleasure.” 

“ Have you ascertained her name ?”’ 

Grahame fairly blushed. 

“ Yes, it is Florence !” 

“When did you return to Naples ?” 

“ You are pre-supposing that I have been out 

Naples.” 
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“T left you out of it!” 

Grahame blushed again, but answered like a 
martyr: “I came back this morning.” 

“ Wheu-u-u—has the young lady recovered ?” 

“Perfectly. She returned to town with me!” 

“T’d have staked my reputation on the skill of 
her physieian !” 

“No more banter, I pray you,” said Gra- 
hame. “In three days l’ve been cured of the 
contemptible prejudices that have hung upon me 
through life. You may congratulate me upon 
the skilfulness of my physician also!” 

“TI prefer to congratulate the fair leech in 


person. 

“I perceive that there is no peace for you un- 
til you have had the introduction ; but I warn 
you, there’ll be none for you after it!” 

Nous verrons !”’ 

When it was ascertained that Ernest Grahame 
was to marry Miss Eveline Wardour, there was 
considerable excitement in the fashionable world. 
Grahame showed the true manliness of his char- 
acter by frowning down all imputations made to 
his face, and treating with utter indifference those 
made at his back. I met him several years after, 
still in Naples, the happiest fellow on the face of 
the earth. While I remained there, there was 
always a cover for me at his dinner table, and I 
became very intimate with the sweetest family I 
ever knew. What became of the, other Miss 
Wardour, I may tell on another occasion. 


EASTERN STORY TELLERS. 


It is a pleasure, says a late English writer, to 
watch a oman § after gathering a circle of silent 
listeners around him, begin his narrative of some 
wild feat, and warm and animate as he hurries on 
in the current of adventure. The tale-teller seems 
lost in the action; his whole soul is absorbed, and 
hig eyes appear to. gaze upon each scene which his 
lips endeavor to portray. When he speaks of the 

ld winds and the dark heavens, and the night ex- 
pedition on the Dneiper, his voice drops to a whis- 
per, lest the Turkish videttes, who are posted to 
watch the iron chain across that river, should 
hear him bel the alarm. With their hands,he 
and his comrade imitate the plashing of the pad- 
dies in the water. His voice swells when the sud- 
den storm So gag ay barks backward to 
where thi escaped the Turkish 
guard, and si in as the tempest passes over. 
At times, he ites to clutch Soxioesty at the 
reeds which are placed on board every tchalk, for 
the pope of concealment, But when he comes 
to the assault, both he and the Cossacks around 
him spring up with a yell, as though yearning tagt- 
tack again the locality mentioned in the 


Those that admonish their friends, says Pln- 
observe this not to leave them 
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whieh should be al- 
ways given prudence and 
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THE AMBITIOUS VIOLET. 


BY BLANCHE D’ARTOISE. 
I’m dying! O I'm dying beneath this arid sky, 
While the south wind o’er me sighing, sweeps like a siroc by. 
I’ve outlived all my gentle race— 
I’ve outlived all my name; 
And prayed for life, that I might grace 
The trumpet wreath of fame ; 
Now I’m dying! 0 I’m dying beneath this arid sky, [by. 
And the south wind o’er me sighing, sweeps like a stranger 
I’m fading now! O mournfully, with no kind kindred by; 
The very 8un peers down on me with mockery in his eye. 
He seems to think I’ve lived too long— 
I’ve tarried here for woe; 
The little birds sing taunting song, 
And say ’tis time to go: : 
Tam dying! O I’m dying beneath this arid sky, 
And the south wind o’er me sighing, sweeps like a siroc by. 


0, who may paint the pangs and woe of those who worship 
fame? 


Who murmur when "tis time to go—would tarry for 4 
name! 
Who wreathe the cup for others’ lip— 
Who mix the dulcet draught; 
But drain the dregs that others sip— 
The bitter’s all we quaff. 
Wiki minstrel! I am dying—beneath a stranger sky— 
The very Sun peers down on me with mockery in his eye. 


THE AWKWARD HUSBAND, 


BY WILLIAM O. EATON. 


A TERRIFIC scream announced that Philemon 
Stagg had planted his blundering foot on one of 
Mrs. Stagg’s corns, for the third time that morn- 
ing, and so exasperated was that lady—for she 
was a lady, notwithstanding what followed—that 
for the first time in her life, she raised her 
little foot, and gave her awkward husband a 
fierce kick! You might think there was a row 
in that family in consequence—and so it was, al- 
though Mr. Stagg was conscious of his faults, 
and thought that the kick was intended as a sub- 
stitute for what was worse, a scolding. He was 
surprised, however; but he did mot escape so 
easily as he imagined. 

Biundering, awkward creature! What have 
I done that’ you should be always treading on 
my feet? I declare I don’t know what crime 
such suffering is intended for. I shall be a crip- 
ple one of these days, Philemon, as sure as you 
are born. O!” 

** My dear Laura, it pains me as much as it 
does you, I assure you.” ‘ 

*O pshaw! Sympathy is cheap. O dear!” 

“There seems to be a fatality about it,” said 
the ashamed Stagg, hanging his head. “I could 
almost cut off my feet to prevent such accidents.” 


‘THE AWKWARD HUSBAND. 


“T’m sure my feet are not so large that they 
should always be in the way,” she murmured, 
looking with vanity at her little Chinese under- 


standings. 

“I know it, love. The fact is, they are so 
small one can hardly see them.” 

He thought this might put her in good humor. 
Dead failure ; it was a rebellious and revengeful 
corn. 

“ And your’s are so big that I tremble when- 
ever you come within a yardofme. O,my poor 
feet 1” 

It was a melancholy fact that Mr. Stagg was 
a rare example of blundering awkwardness, 
He was one of the best-natured persons alive. 
Clamsy animals are generally the easiest tem- 
pered. But Mrs. Stagg did not believe this to 
be any atonement, for whenever Stagg moved, 
things animate or inanimate were in jeopardy. 
In-doors or out, ruin and confusion marked his 


presence. He loved his wife dearly, and kept so 
near her, that her feet bore witness and paid the 
penalty. 

That day, by way of recompense, he took her 
out to ride, and it would have been a very happy 
drive, if he had not, several times more, crushed 
her feet, as they were admiring the scenery. She 
began to cry, and her tears were only stopped by 
his hanging both his ponderous feet out of the 
vehicle. But as his peculiar fate would have it, 
the position was unfavorable for his driving, 
which at the best was miserably poor and awk- 
ward, and-he began to drive against everything 
that came along; now on this side, now on that 
—clink, grate, jar, bang, jerk, crash !—executing 
unheard-of manceuvres, with such a want of 
judgment, that Mrs. Stagg at last began to im- 
plore of him : 

“Take in those feet again, do, Philemon. 
Better to have my feet amputated than break my 
neck.” 

He obeyed, but drove worse than before; and 
after provoking the anger of drivers all along the 
road, he finally settled the question of life and — 
death, by smashing against a heavy mail-coach, 
shattering and upsetting his own team, arftl re- 
maining behind with his wife and the body, while 
the horse galloped ahead with the shafts. Hap- 
pily they escaped with but few scratches and 
were glad to get home again. 

“T’ll tell you what I'll agree toy wife,”’ said 
he, aftera lecture; “I agree to give you the 
most beautiful shawl you can find in the city, if 
I tread upon your feet again, once, within a fort- 
night. I’m determined to break myself of the 
habit.” 

Singular to relate, he became so watchful dur- 


THE AWKWARD HUSBAND. 


ing that period, that Mrs. Stagg had no cause to 
complain, on that score, or rather half a score. 
But a certain amount of awkwardness was doom- 
ed to be his. Though he now approached her 
only at arm’s length—she, in view of the shawl, 
not caring if he approached as near as usual, and 
gave her one crush—though he dared not sit be- 
- side her; and though, when they walked out, he 
kept continually looking down, and trembled 
when he felt the broadest circumference of her 
hoop-skirt ; and notwithstanding other look-outs 
in proportion, Stagg was Stagg, in every other 
respect, and much anguish was the result. 

“There he goes again!” shrieked she, next 
day, “tumbling down stairs. Merciful heaven, 
Philemon, have you broke your neck?” she 
cried, rushing out into the hall. 

“Not much, my dear,” he replied, breathlessly, 
picking himself up at the foot of the staircase ; 
“but I’ve nearly mashed my head.” And he 


put his hand to that erratic magazine, which was 
essentially bumped, and profusely bleeding. 
“O, my poor Philemon! You are almost 
killed! Take my arm. Here, Mary! John!” 
“ Look out for your feet, Laura,” was his pru- 
dentremark. “I'd rather not plaster my wounds 


with a thousand dollar shawl.” 
Stagg was not very seriously burt, and was 


able to be out and about next day. Taking a 
walk together, Stagg had no less than three al- 


tercations with pedestrians, against whom his 
clumsy way of locomotion had precipitated him- 


self and wife, in such a manner as to make it 
seem intentional. He floundered along like a 
great, flap-eared elephant, and it was hardly pos- 
sible not to mistake his walk for an impudent 
swagger. Yet all was innocent in him; and in 
one of the disputes, where he had bounced one 
man against another, and that other against two 
ladies, both of whom were thrown down in the 
contact, their gallant showed fight, when Stagg 
stepped in with the remark that, “J did it!” 
whereupon all three pitched into him, and would 
have made Stagg stagger, but for the interposition 
of the two ladies, and the explanation of Mrs. 
Stagg that “he was such a clumsy creature !” 

Comfortable companion, he, for a promenade! 
Mrs. Stagg, like every sensible woman who has 
a just regard for her health, was partial to going 
abroad to snuff the fresh air, when other duties 
said yes; and before the first week was ended, 
she trusted herself with her husband, in a sail- 
boat—he to manage it—he, of all men in the 
world ! 

Perhaps she was thus trusting, from the con- 
sideration that certain amphibious animals, which 
are awkward on land, are very graceful, expert 


‘ 


and au fait upoa the water; but after she was 
upset, by his blundering management of the sails, 
and arrived home dripping wet, she didn’t think 
Stagg was a monster of 
at least. 

The husband prided himself upon his adroit 
ness in the performance of little domestic chores, 
and when the fit was on him, you should have 
marked how Mrs. Stagg did shake. He raised 
the deuce, and broke things all around generally, 
with the best of intentions. 

Mary being sick, and John ona visit to his 
Aunt Betsy, Stagg undertook the management 
of household affairs “for one day only,” Mrs. 
Stagg at his heels all the time, lest he should 
tamble the house over, and set it on fire. 

In his hurry, he poked the grate with the han- 
dle of the shovel, threw the ashes into the yard, 
instead of the barrel, and flinging it against the 
wind, nearly put out Mrs. Stagg’s eyes as well as 


his own. He drove a nail with the bottom of . 


a porcelain vase, and left the atom® to tell the 
tale. He wiped his razor on the most interesting 
leaf in her album—poetry written by a former 
lover—she vowed it was intentional. Thinking, 
at one time, that she approached too near, with 
her feet, he started back, and fell into a looking- 
glass which reached from floor to ceiling, causing 
a multiplication of his beautiful image, anything 
but satisfactory to either of them. 

“Gracious heayen—Philemon—stop! Now 
you have done your day’s work—a good many 
hard days’ work, in halfaday! Now dostop!” 

“ Pity, Laura, but can’t be—” 

Helped, he was going to say, just as he was 
helping himself to a glass of wine, to steady his 
nerves; but of course he dropped the decanter, 
full of port, upon the carpet, a magnificent Brus- 
sels with a white ground, and it was ruined 
forever. 

This dampened his ardor in the cause of house- 
work, and he desisted for the day, both he and 
his wife agreeing that he had done enough ! 

But justice must be done to Mr. Stagg’s dis- 
position. Sad accidents did not ruffle his temper, 
even when others were at fault, and the scoldings 
of his wife made no impression upon him of an 
unfavorable nature. He sincerely mourned over 
his elephantine motions, and had charity for 
otwers. And amid all his dire blunders during 
that terrible fortnight of probation, to Mrs. 
Stagg’s regret, there was one blunder he did not 
make—he did not step on her feet. 


“So I suppose I’ve lost my shawl, after all,” 


she said, pettishly, at the end of the two weeks. 
“TIT wish I hadn’t made the promise,” he re- 


plied, “ for it was that which caused me to make 
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half the blunders I have committed. My mind, 
my dear, was continually ranning on your feet. 
Singular anomaly. Though your feet were pres- 
ent, my mind was always absent.” 

**It is nothing to joke about. It is your huge 
hoofs which are to blame, not my feet-—ah ! 0!’ 

Philemon Stagg had tpdden upon her feet 
once more ! 

“ Great powers! have Ibegunagain? Will I 
never stop treading on your feet? I'll get a rope 
and hang myself. I’ll get a platoon of soldiers 
to charge bayonets upon me—it ought to be the 
‘awkward squad,’ too. O, my dear, poor wife 
—take care of your feet—you are a martyr to 
my clumsiness, a—”’ 

“Don’t you say toe-martyr!”’ interrupted she, 
quickly and fiercely, a sudden idea occurring that 
he was making fan of her; “0, you unfeeling 
creature, I only wish the world knew of my suf- 
ferings with you. You trample upon me all the 


. time—there’s no end to it. I wish I could get a 


divorce. I Wish you thought half as much of my 
feet, as you do about an old new shawl. Awk- 
ward! I wish I was born without feet !” ' 


“I wish 7 had been, I solemnly declare!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Stagg, in an outburst of desperation. 
“T’d have ’em sawed off now, if it would end 
my misery. But I suppose I should be treading 
on you with my stumps !” 

Bad as she felt, hugging her foot, Mrs. Stagg 
could not control her laughter at this last remark, 
her husband’s evident sincerity and lachrymose 
look exciting her mirth the more. She la 
long and loud, and finally he joined her; and the 
next day she had more reason to laugh, for she 
got the shawl; a kindness which ever since has 


A STIMULANT TO PATRIOTISM. 


William Lang is the name of 
who went to the Crimea at the age of thirteen. 
He was frightened at the whistling of cannon 
balls on the banks of the river Alma for the 

of half an hour, but never has been afraid 

ct them since. The night after the battle he 
was found by an officer lying under a bush half 
dead from exhaustion. He was wrapped in a 
horse rug and carried to the camp, where lie 
ily recovered. He sounded his trumpet at 
va, at Inkermann, and during the whele 

at Sebastopol. His comrades gave him the 
highest praise for his intrepidity. would ride 
a storm of shot to carry provisions to 

men the trenches, and when he could be 


ightingale. He returns to his native town of 
ps, the youngest but not gallant 

of the war.—English paper. 


BY L. BR. GOODMAN. 


Winter winds around me blow, 
Through the lanes and drifted snow, 
Clad'in beggary, I go 

All alone. 


“Not alone— 
God is ever near his own.” 


Once she loved me—she who bore 
This frail form from door to door ; 
But in death she’ll love no more— 
Nevermore! 
Evermore— 
Thee an angel doth adore.” 


Ah, the friends in life's bright morn 
Coldly turn away in scorn; 
And I wander on forlorn, 
None to love. 
* All to love— 
All the holy saints above.” 


Rich and proud the world goes by, . 
Heeding not my starving cry, 
Leaving me alone to die— 
Not a friend! 
“ Yes, a friend, 
In whose breast all virfues blend.” 


Louder blows the wintry storm, 
Colder grows this fragile form, 
And no home to keep me warm— 
Not a home! 
“Yes, a home, 
One where anguish cannot come.” 


Ah, ’tis done! Earth fades away, 
And my lips no more will pray ; 
A poor beggar child, I lay 
Down to die. 
« Not to die, 
But to sleep, and wake on high.” 


VILLAGE GOSSIP. 
BY WILLIAM B. OLIVER. 


Tue Blandford stage took me down, on one of 
the hottest days of a hot July. My travelling 
equipments consisted of a palette, a few paints, 
and a small portmanteau, containing merely a 
change of clothes. One or two pocket volumes 
completed my “ belongings.” 

As I left the dusty, crowded city, and came 
gradually upon cultivated fields, rich pastures 
and green lanes, shaded by overarching trees, I 
blessed the delicious coolness that stole over me, 
in contrast with the scorching heat I had been 
experiencing. Soon we entered a pine forest, 
where little streamlets were glittering like silver 
threads, among the moss-covered roots of the 
trees. 
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I abandoned myself to the peaceful scene 
around me, and forgot, for a little while, that I 
was a poor, nameless artist, without friends, 
wealth or position; that I had been forbidden 
the house of the wealthy Mr, Severns, because 
he thought that I was too attentive to his homely, 
red-haired daughter, when I had only pitied her 
for being neglected, and tried to make up to her 
for the desertion which the poor girl was always 
experiencing from others. 1 believe that I felt as 
happy and contented on that day, riding in a 
clumsy and half broken down, rickety stagecoach, 
as Mr. Severns in his well appointed carriage. 

I arrived at sunset. I knew the place well, 
and had passed two or three summers there be- 
fore. Farmer Manners was ‘expecting me, for I 
had written for my old room to be reserved for 
me, and I would be down on Saturday. Mrs. 
Manners was waiting tea, and after I had brushed 
off the dust, we sat down to a delicious supper of 
fresh trout, cream-cakes and berries. 

The July moon was shining brightly through 
the openings in the maples before my window, a 
delightful sound of running waters was in my 
ear as I lay wown ona bed fragrant with rose 
leaves and lavender, and I began to think that 
after all, the country was the only place fit to 
live in. I went to sleep with the delightful con- 
sciousness that I was to enjoy it for three months 
to come. 

Sunday, July 5.—I rose this morning refresh- 
ed and happy, and accompanied the farmer in a 
walk through his grounds. His is no modern 
model farm, with upstart pretensions to perfection, 
bat a plain, old-fashioned country place, under 
good cultivation, and richly repaying all the 
labor he had bestowed upon it. He showed me 
his waving cornfields, and the noble herd of cattle 
which were browsing on the rich pasturage, with 
evident satisfaction. 

The farmer has no children, no tie except his 
good wife, and has often intimated that I should 
be their heir. I love them both too well, to wish 
for the accomplishment of their generous purpose. 
I saved Mrs. Manners from the fury of a mad 
dog, the first summer that I spent here, by shoot- 
ing the animal dead on the spot, when he was 
only a few paces from her; and since then, I 
have been all in all to them both. They urge 
me to live here the year round; but my artist life 
would never grow here. After a dozen pretty 
sketches of this quiet scenery, my work would be 
done. No, I must go to other lands and paint 
other and wilder scenes than the little village of 
Blandford can afford me. And yet, when I 
think and feel what a bubble fame often becomes, 
I almost wish to sit down in just such a quiet spot 


of earth, “the few beloved—the one adored,” per- 
haps to share it with me, and not even hear the 
distant hum of the great world without. Ah, 
Herbert Stanton! thou wert ever a dreamer, and 
will be so, as long as thy foot shall press this 
mortal shore, The one adored! I wonder who 
that is to be? Not Juliet Severns, though every 
red hair were a chain of red gold! No—but 
perhaps my Psyche might come to me without 
seeking—some being of a pure and delicate spirit, 
who would be careless of my poverty, and love 
me better that I was all unshackelled by the 
trappings of wealth and fashion. 

Evening.—I went to the quaint old church, all 
day, with my good friends, as is my usual cus- 
tom here. The gray-haired minister,” Mr. 
Wheatley, came down from the pulpit, after ser- 
vice, to welcome me, and his pretty daughter 
seemed very glad to see me again. Indeed, I 
found myself greeted by all as an old friend. I 
love the hearty hospitality and simple earnest- 
ness of these 

Yes, they all looked familiar, save one. I 


“wonder what feeling it is that prevents me from 


asking who was the lady in the corner pew, 
nearest the pulpit! Ican see her now, as she sat 
there, quietly listening to the preacher, with her 
face scarcely visible through her mourning veil, 
and her eyes hidden by her white, ungloved 
hand pressed over them, as if to keep back the 
tears. Inoticed her too, when she left the church, 
speaking to no one, and hastily walking up the 
road that leads only to an old, decayed house and 
garden which figure in several of my sketches. 
I must go up to-morrow, and see if the romantic 
old place is still the same. 
Monday.—I took my drawing materials to-day, 
and wandered off to the old Glen House, as they 
call it here. It was ever a favorite haunt of 
mine. The house has been deserted for years, 
there being some unwillingness to inhabit it on 
account of its lonely situation. I have visited it 
at all times, from early morning to midnight. 
All the accessories of romance are around it ; 
the wild glen from which it has its name, the 
sparkling river on whose banks it stands, and the 
beautiful little dell beyond; while behind it, 
rises a mountain which still bears its unpro- 
nounceable Indian name. 
The house itself looks almost like a Dutch 
cottage, with its rude gables and wide stoop; 
but in summer it is so mantled by luxuriant 
vines, that its deformities are all concealed, 
Wild roses grow in profusion about its walls, 
and the graceful clusters of the barberry hang 
thickly over the sterile part of the soil, avoiding 
the more cultivated and richer ground. Birds 
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and squirrels live here unmolested among the 
fine old trees, and the place has altogether an air 
of Sabbath stillness and repose. 

As I saw no trace or indication of its being in- 
habited, I continued to approach the house, and 
seat myself on a rude stone bench, which I had 
always occupied when arranging my materials 
for drawing. I had been there but a few mo- 
ments, when I heard a low, sweet voice singing : 


“ Tell us, thou bird of the solemn strain! 
Can those who have loved forget? 
We call—and they answer not again— 

Do they love they love us yet?” 


I listened for more, but the singer was evidently 
going away into some distant part of the house, 
for the last words had a faint, retreating sound. 
Presently the door opened, and a lady came out 
dressed in black, and wandered down towards 
the river. I knew it was the same that I had 
seen in church. She did not observe me until 
she came back, which she soon did, with some 
roses and sweetbrier in her hands. She started 
on seeing a stranger, but I suppose my occupa- 


tion re-assured her, for she courteously invited 


me into the house, as the sun was now hot and 
oppressive. 

“You can get good views from the upper win- 
dows,” she said, “and you need not hesitate to 
go all over the house if you wish.” 

I suppose that I looked surprised at her 
willingness to admit a stranger so readily into 
her house. She remarked this and blushed. 

“I saw Mr. Wheatley’s greeting to you at 
church, yesterday,” she said, “and that was 
sufficient ground for me to offer you shelter 
from the scorching sun, and facilities for pursuing 
your art.” 

I thanked her, and entered the house. The 
low, wide rooms looked enchantingly cool, with 
their bare white floors, and the wealth of green 
boughs that adorned them; while the sun was 
excluded wholly by large, flowering plants that 
filled the narrow windows, as well as by the 
climbing woodbine outside. Water from the 
spring which bubbled up near the house, and 
fragrant strawberries covered with rich cream, 
were set before me, and then, with a facility most 
marvellous for our very recent acquaintance, we 
fell into conversation, beginning with my art for 
a subject, and taking a wide range over poetry, 
music and sculpture. In oneparticular, my new 
friend had the advantage of me. She had trav- 
elled, and had gathered fresh accessions to her 
natural good taste, at the fountain head of art. 

In the course of conversation, she named her 
husband, and on my expressing interest, she re- 
lated to me his death, and her subsequent desire 
for a quiet and solitary life. 


“This lonely situation attracted and pleased 
me, and I eame here to spend the summer at 
least, if not longer time.” 

* You will not surely stay here alone through 
the winter?” I said. “I do not think it safe, so 
far from the village.” 

**No, not alone; but I have a young woman 
living with me, and she will be married soon, and 
is willing to remain here with her husband, who 
is also my hired ‘help.’” 

I do not know why I should have felt such 
a thrill of satisfaction when I heard her arrange 
ments for remaining in this wild place ; but after 
I knew that she was to be protected and cared 
for here, I was rejoiced that she was not going 
back into society to be sought and admired. 

I did not leave her until nearly noon, and I 
bore away with me an invitation to go there 
again. WontI go? Ha! Herbert Stanton, the 
dreamer again! There you go into dream-land, 
with Agatha Hamilton by your side. 

You will wonder how I found out her name. 
It was written in a large, elegant hand, in a book 
upon the table, “ Agatha Hamilton, from her 
husband,” and moreover, she dropped her hand- 
kerchief when she left the room, and the same 
name nestled prettily in one corner on a scroll 
borne by two doves. 

Tuesday.—I did not mean to go to-day, but 
my feet involuntarily turn to the mountain path. 
Farmer Manners thinks me unusually devoted to 
my profession, and wonders why I do not give it 
up fora while. His good wife is afraid I am 
getting low-spirited, rambling round by myself. 
I must stay away from Glen House to morrow. 

Sunday.—I did not stay away that day nor 
the next; and, on Friday, we had a rare sail on 
the river—Agatha and I—I wont call her Mrs. 
Hamilton; it seems absurd to do so, when she 
looks so young and childlike. She is very beau- 
tiful—not from any symmetry of features, or 
beauty of complexion, but from the beautiful ex- 
pression that lights up her face, which, in repose, 
is merely good-looking, not handsome, she has 
clear gray eyes, and further than that [ will not 
describe her. I hate these anatomical descrip- 
tions of women! I do not judge them by their 
physical, but their mental powers. A woman 
like Agatha Hamilton could afford to be ugly. 
She did not look atyme at church, to-day. I 
tried once to catch her eye when Mr. Wheatley 
was pouring out some of his touchingly simple 
words ; but her’ eyes were fixed on him, and I 
did not seek it again. It did not displease me 
that she was too devotional to heed me. I waited 
on her home, however, and had the pleasure 
hearing some animadversions upon the same 
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just behind me, by a trio of silly girls, headed by 
one abominable old maid. 

After tea to-night, my dear old friend, Mrs. 
Manners called me aside, and asking my pardon 
for her interference, told me that there was a 
great deal of talk in the parish, telative to Mrs. 
Hamilton ; that the villagers thought it very 
strange that she should live in such a broken 
down and secluded old place ; and that she had 
heard hints about my visiting her that made her 
very unhappy, very much so indeed, and would 
I please to break off from the Glen House 
directly. 

Ilaid my hand coaxingly on the old lady’s 
erm, and related to her how our acquaintance 
commenced, assured her that Mrs. Hamilton was 
a perfect lady, and a great deal better than those 
who slandered her; and when I convinced her 
of this, I begged her to show that she was con- 
vinced, by walking up to see her with me the 
next afternoon, and inviting her to take tea with 
her. 

“ Ah, Mr. Stanton,” she said,“ nobody can 
resist you when you plead so well. You should 
have been a lawyer ; and Mr. Manners often says 
it is a pity you had not studied law.” 

Mr. Manners was her oracle upon all points, 
and she consulted him whether or not she should 
go up to see Mrs. Hamilton. 

“Go! certainly! why not? Poor, pretty 
creature! Why haven’t you done so before? 
Yes, and make her welcome to come here every 
day.” 

“Then you don’t believe what Martha Brown 
says about her never being married, and passing 
herself off for a widow, do you, Mr. Manners ?” 

**Lord bless you, Alice, if you are going to 
believe what women say about each other, you 
will have enough to do—especially such women 
as Martha Brown and that set. Yes, make her 
come down to tea, and ask Mr. Wheatley and 
his daughters, too, and then the gossips would 
have more to talk about.” And the good old 
man laughed and chuckled at the thought of 
“ making a fuss,” as he called it. 

Monday night.—I have just returned from go- 
ing home with Agatha. “Mrs. Manners went 
with me, and we walked down together to Mr. 
Wheatley’s, where he and his daughters joined 
us in our walk, and all passed a pleasant evening 
with our hospitable friends, They were all de- 
lighted with Mrs. Hamilton, and the minister in- 
vited her to meet us at his house on Wednesday, 
topass theday. Poor Miss Martha! the measure 
of her disgust will be full. 

Wednesday.—This was the day on which we 
were to have visited the Wheatleys. Ah, how 


little can we plan for even a day’s enjoyment! 
On Tuesday, a lady arrived from Stafford, where 
Mrs. Hamilton, or Agatha Reed, as she calls her, 
formerly lived, and corroborated to the minds of 
many of the villagers, the story that Miss Martha 
circulated. She declares that there was some- 
thing very mysterious in her always; that she 
disappeared suddenly from town with Charles 
Hamilton, but that no one thonght they were 
really married. I am too much excited to write. 

Sunday.—Mr. Wheatley thought it his duty to 
go immediately to Mrs. Hamilton, and acquaint 
her with these reports. Her anguish was so 
great that he regretted telling her, and begged 
her to come down next day as if nothing had 
oceurred “No indeed! she would never go 
out again while such reports existed. It was 
frightful,” she said, ‘‘to circulate them, now that 
poor Charles was gone where he could never 
protect her again from such injustice.” 

She resolutely closed her doors for several days 
against us all,except Mrs. Manners. Every day, 
as 800n as breakfast was over, the old lady donned 
bonnet and shawl, and forbidding me to follow 
her, would take her way to Glen House. Miss 
Martha called every day, and was in agonies to 
find out where Mrs. Manners was gone. 

“I think she has stepped over to see Mrs. 
Hamilton,” said I, mischievously on the third 
time of her calling. 

“Indeed !” she exclaimed, her lips pursed up 
with spite, “well, J don’t visit such people.” 

“Of course not, Miss Martha,” I answered, 
“no one would suspect you of doing so.” 

She looked at me doubitfully, as ifnot knowing 
how to take my meaning. At length she said: 

“Mr. Stanton, you are a friend to Mrs. Man- 
ners, and you ought to warn her against visiting 
Mrs. Hamilton.” 

I burst into alaugh which disconcerted the old 
spinster. 

“T certainly will tell her what you say, but I 
really do not think there would be any danger in 
any person’s visiting her. Mrs. Hamilton seems 
perfectly quiet now. If she has any outbreaks, 
Mrs. Manners will be sure to let you know.” 

- I saw that she was completely mystified, and 
took her leave, with a somewhat sullen air. 

“ Where is Mr. Manners, Kitty?” I asked, 
of the presiding priestess of my landlady’s kitchen. 

“ Shure, it’s out of town he’s gone, in a horse 
and shay, airly this mornin’. I hearn him say 
he’d not be back till the aivening.” 

Mrs. Manners returned to tea, but she evaded 
every question I asked her. 

“Never mind,” said I, at last, “I will go and 
see her.” 
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“Not now, Mr. Stanton, please not go now. 
Wait till my husband comes, and then you may 
go to see her if he brings the right news, or else 
you will stay away forever.” 

Pretty strong talking for the dear old lady, I 
thought, but I had trust enough in her to obey 
her, and I sat down to wait for Mr. Manners. 
He rode into the yard, jast at ten o’clock. 

We could not tell by his impenetrable counte- 
nance whether his news was good or bad. He 
was not a man to be hurried into telling anything 
before he was ready, so he put up his “‘ horse and 
shay,” as Kitty called it, took off his boots, and 
sat down to tea, before he gave any intimation 
that he had anything to tell. At last he took a 
crumpled piece of paper from his pocket, and an 
old newspaper, and tossed them towards me. I 
read on one the certificate of marriage between 
Charles Hamilton and Agatha Reed ; and in the 
other the death of Mr. Hamilton, stating also, 
that “he left a wife to mourn his loss.” 

« Well,” said I, calmly, “ what good will this 
do? It does not convince you nor me, for we 
did not need it.” 

“Wait and see the good it will do,” he an- 
swered, rubbing his hands. ‘“ Wait and see.” 

The next morning, the old man walked up to 
the Glen House, declining the company of either 
his wife or myself. When he came down, he 
passed an hour with his good pastor. Before 
noon, we found that the whole parish had been 
invited to the minister’s for the next afternoon, 
and I was about to refuse going, but Mr. Man- 
ners urged me so earnestly that I agreed to go 
with him, at least in the evening. 

lwent. The whole village was there before 
me, and after the first confusion of such a crowd 
was over, I saw Agatha, looking very pale, but 
very calm, seated between the minister’s two 
danghters. Miss Martha sat near, and watchéd 
every motion, while her ears caught every word. 
When at length, the minister rose and stood in 
the centre of the room, all was hushed and silent, 
each one supposing that he was about to pray. 
He drew some folded papers from his vest, and 
remarking that he was about to perform an act 
of justice to one of the company ; he had decided 
to do it in presence of them all, in order that all 
might have an opportunity to rejoice at the inno- 
cence of an injured party; he read the marriage 
certificate, and the notice of Charles Hamilton’s 
death. I looked towards Miss Martha; she 
was crimson with excitement. The Stafford 
lady was there too, with the friends whom she 

was visiting. She too looked troubled and con- 

fased. Many of those present went up to Mrs. 


her pardon for listening to the village gossip. 
By some, it never was believed, and they had 
nothing to do but to congratulate her, until, un- 
able longer to bear the scene, she retired. You 
may believe that she didn’t go alone ! 

August 15.—We have been very busy, fitting 
up the Glen House. All our new furniture and 
conveniences are the gift of Mr. Manners. 

“ Bless you, Herbert,” he said, when I tried 
to thank him, “you would have had it when 
Alice and I were gone; and we want to see you 
enjoy it before we go!” 

We shall make a perfect little paradise of it, I 
think. Agatha looks very happy, and now that 
she has left off her sombre dress, is positively 
handsome. 


PREACHING VS. PRACTICE. 

It is related of Benjamin Franklin, that he 
formed a resolution never to give anything to a 
begging clergyman, and on one occasion went to 
hear the renowned Whitfield preach a —y 
sermon; with that resolution Gente fixed on 
mind ; ‘put after listening to him for some time, 
he concluded that, as the was 

pleading was a one, he wo ve the cop- 
pers he had After Fearing him 
some time longer, he concluded that he ‘ould 
add the silver hed in his urse to the cop 
but when the master er had finishe his 
discourse, and the p a wes handed around, 
Franklin untied his purse, and, turning it u 
down, emptied coppers, silver, ay 4 and all, into 
the plate. The author of ‘“‘ Poor Richard” was 
inconsistent with his teachings for once in his 
life, at all events, to his own credit.—Facts for 
the People. 


ANECDOTE OF JACKSON, 

While he was connected with the army, an 
officer complained to him that some of the sol- 
diers were making a noise in the tent. 

«* What are they doing ?” inquired the general. 

singing.” are praying now, but they have been 
D 
wand is that a crime?” asked Jackson, with 
emphasis. 

“ The articles of war,” said the officer “ order 
punishment for any unusual noise.’ 

“God forbid !” replied Jackson, “ that singing 
and a should be any unusual noise in my 
ane hs advised the officer to join them.— 


DINNER OF A ROMAN EPICURE, 


A dinner given by Vitellius to his brother, 
had, says Suetonius, portions of seven thousand 
most choice birds in one dish, and of two thou- 
sand equally choice fishes in another. There 
stood in the centre a dish, called from its ‘enor- 
mous size, Minerva’s buckler ; and of what com- 

us 0) easants an to) 
ts, ont the bellies of lamprey eels, brought 


Hamilton, grasping her hand, and sofme asked 


sent out for that purpose.—. 
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FRED FINLEY. 


BY BELL BRAMBLE. j ' 


“ We Lt, he has gone to his last account,” said 
my Uncle Caustic, putting down the paper and 
wiping his specs. Poor Fred! may the green 
sod sit lightly on his breast ; for a warmer heart 
never beat than Fred Finley’s! I remember him, 
the noisiest at every debating society, the merriest 
at every quilting frolic—the beau-general of the 
girls, and the terror of every wight in the village. 
If on town-meeting day old Deacon Barsley’s 
saddle-girth was found cut, people’s eyes were 
turned inquiringly on Fred, and though he bore 
the scrutiny like a hero, still there were those who 
shook their heads suspiciously. Was an orchard 
robbed of its choice peaches, ora melon patch 
plundered over night, some one would always be 
found who had seen Fred’s dog about the prem- 
ises at a suspicious hour. Did he get up an im- 
promptu singing-school, the stove pipe was sure 
to smoke, as though a board had been nailed 
across the chimney-top; and equally sure were 
the viol strings to snap midway, where they could 
not be repaired. Did he volunteer to bring “as 
many as his sleigh would hold ” to the evening 
assembly, where ‘‘manners and dancing” were 
taught in the lodge-room, old Spavin was sure 
to become restive, first stopping, then plunging 
forward, and the next moment they would all be 
overturned in a snow-drift, much to the injury of 
crimped collars and ribbon fixings. Then when 
they had scrambled up the snow-bank, lamenting 
their bruised bonnets, and the damage sustained 
by clear starch and artificial roses, while shaking 
the snow off their be-draggled garments, Fred, 
remonstrating the while .vith Spavin on the im- 
propriety of such conduct in‘ sensible old horse, 
no sooner would have the sleigh righted than the 
vicious old nag, as if unwilling to cease the ring- 
ing of the bells, would dart away, sleigh and all. 

Here, then, was a predicament! What was 
to be done? The dancing school fall two miles 
off. After a lengthened consultation, it would 
be agreed they should make tracks for the near- 
est house, there to await the return of Fred and 
the sleigh. At last, after a two hours’ delay, 
they would arrive at the dancing school, the 
bloom of their cheeks transferred to their noses ; 
cold, shivering, and ont of humor. Such was 
Fred Finley. 

I met him one bright, moonlit night, driving 
old Spavin at a brisk trot, to the widow Lingo’s. 
He invited me to accompany him, and talked 
much on our way of Polly-Betsey, the youngest 


of four laughing, singing, romping sisters. I 


saw he was already in the seventh heaven of ro- 
mance, so let him rattle on; for when a boy is 
bent on the folly of committing matrimony, it 
were all in vain to tell him that in his charmer 
he could reasonably hope to find but one-fourth 
of the good humor and vocal powers that char- 
acterized the four sisters, or hope to con- 
vince him in the haleyon days of boyish court- 
ship, that the laughing, romping Polly-Betsey 
could be a scold—or that the cherry lips, ever 
curved in a smile when he was by, gave charm- 
ing evidence, when none but the family were pres- 
ent, of a capability to pout. 

In the course of the evening, Fred had a dis- 
pute with Polly-Betsey—or, as the family had 
abbreviated it, “Pop,”—about a red scarf co- 
quettishly displayed round her fair neck: the 
aforesaid flame-colored decoration having been 
the gift of a certain Ephraim Doolittle; and 
which Fred requested she would put into’ the fire, 


and the pretty Polly refusing to comply with this 


reasonable request, Fred left the house in a pet. 

The next day Fred set out on his travels west- 
ward, and I lost sight of him for some time. 
The next I heard from him, he had char- 
tered a flat-boat, and with a venture of western 
produce had floated down the Mississippi. He 
wrote me a long letter shortly after his arrival in 
New Orleans,giving a glowing picture of the queen 
city of the South, concluding, by saying, “ You 
may tell Polly that I have cleared more money 
by my last spec, than Ephraim Doolittle can on 
his farm in two years.” 

For a time, Fred wrote me regularly of his 
plans and prospects, but by degrees our corres- 
pondence died a natural death, and I heard noth- 
ing of him for the space of two years, when I 
saw his name figuring in a New Orleans paper 
as @ partner in a western commission house. 
When I next heard from him, he had, as he ex- 
pressed it, “become rich, insensibly,” being a 
stockholder in almost every invention got up to 
gull the public—such as Arcade baths, building 
and banking companies, gift enterprises and ex- 
change lotteries, where merchants met to shake 
hands and shave each other. He had indeed 
become a prosperous man; he had wooed and 
won the only daughter of an opulent sugar plant- 
er, Althea de Vere, a peerless branette, bright- 
eyed and childlike, a sweet and gentle girl. 

The summer after his marriage, Fred Finley 
revisited our village. Great was the stir occa- 
sioned by the report of his coming ; and fast and 
wide the news was spread that Fred Finley and 
his beautiful bride, the youthful heiress of a su- 
gar plantation, and cane crops innumerable, were 
coming to Pilltown. 
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Daring their stay, Fred asked me one Satur- 
day night to accompany me in a call on his old 
flame, Polly-Betsey. Ten years had passed since 
I had received a similar invitation from him. 
The pretty Polly Lingo had been long metamor- 
phosed into Mrs. Ephraim Doolittle. She was 
altered—how sadly altered! As we approached 
the door, we heard a noise of crying and scold- 
ing within, so pausing at the threshold, we agreed 
to reconnoitre through the window before ventur- 
ing to knock. There sat Ephraim in his shirt- 
sleeves, strapping his razor. Although it was 
midsummer, the tea-kettle boiled over the fire, 
for the purpose of scalding the little Doolittles : 
éne of them then undergoing the miseries of 
Saturday night, as inflicted by the thrifty Polly, 
who, nothing daunted by the screams of young 
Ephraim, persisted in scrubbing his pug nose up- 
wards. As soon as the suds were washed out of 
his eyes, and silence restored, we ventured to 
knock, and obtained permission by Mrs. Doolit- 
tle screaming in a cracked treble, “‘ come in!” 


In the course of our visit, she expressed her 
regret that Fred had married out of the village, 
giving it as her decided opinion that he would 
have done better to have married in Pilltown 
than in taking a Creole. I thought on Althea, 
in all her matchless beauty—a timid, gentle, lov- 
ing being—and I could not help mentally eon- 
trasting her with the unthrifty, bustling, slattern- 
ly woman before me. On the floor lay boots 
and blacking-brushes, scraping-knife and chil- 
dren’s clothes, in the utmost disorder. And well 
I knew what was passing in Finley’s mind, as 
he looked on the scene of disorder before him : 
© What would Althea think of all this?” 


After listening to an unmeaning jargon of apol- 
ogies, the burden of them being the out-of-the- 
way circumstance of “calling on Saturday night,” 
we took our leave, Fred congratulating himself 
that ere long he would be back where mosqui- 
toes and alligators were but as slight grievances 
compared to the Saturday night miseries he 
would leave behind. - 


Long years have elapsed since the scenes above 
related occurred, still does memory fondly recall 
the name of Fred Finley, and those two Satur- 
day nights in our village. 


Tt is said of Melancthon, that when he made 
an appointment, he expected not only the hour, 
but the minute to be fixed, that no time mi 
be wasted in the idleness of suspense ; and 
of Washington, that when his secretary, being re- 
cee late in his attendance, laid the blame to 

watch, he said: “ You must either get another 
watch, or I another secretary.” : 


ANOTHER FASHIONABLE ABOMINATION, 


The use of belladonna is now ey ad- 
vertised to “ give brilliancy, vivacity, and the 
power of fascination to the a The announce- 
ment is heralded by a puff about its use by “ the 
ladies of Asia ”—in ms and elsewhere— 
which argument would be as 7 with a 
slight geographical alteration, ld any enter- 
prising jeweller seek to introduce the wearing of 
rings through the nose. The “brilliant eye” 
ing due to the influence of belladonna in con- 
tracting the iris, and the eh eles forming 
& greater contrast to the white of the sclerotic, 
while it allowed a larger field for the reflection 
of light from the lens, would necessarily require 
a strong light for the development of its bril- 
liancy and powers of fascination. And a strong 
light, with a paralyzed iris and an enlarged pu- 
il, is the best conceivable way to weaken and 
~~ the delicately beautiful action of the or- 
gan of sight. The brilliant eye would as surely 
be followed by dimness of sight and blindness, 


the sunlight gives to the nightshade,— 
as plese 


INGENUITY OF THE WASP. 


~ As Dr. Darwin was walking one day in his 
ived a wasp upon the gravel 
as big as itself, 
Kneeling down, he dis- 
tinctly saw it cut off the head and abdomen, and 
then taking up with his feet the trunk or middle 
portion of the body, to which the wings remain- 
ed attached, fly away; but a breeze of wind, act- 
ing on the wings of the fly, turned round the 
wasp with its burden, and impeded its progress. 
bien this it alighted again on the gravel walk, 
iberately sawed off first one wing, and then 
the other, and having thus removed the cause of 
its embarrassment, flew off with his booty. 


WHAT IS HIS NAME? 


“I know a great overgrown, first-rate man in 
this place,” writes a correspondent, “engaged in 
the mercantile business, who is much troubled 
to recollect names, and who, one morning, with 
pencil in hand, and quill behind his ear, called 
out to his partner, ‘ Billy, what is John Supple- 
beam’s first name?’ And he never discovered 
his mistake till he to write it, when he for- 
got the last name; and with the same uncon- 
sciousness, sang out: ‘Excuse me, Billy, but I 
have forgot John Sapplebeam’s last name now!’ 
The roar of hter which ensued restored his 
memery.”—. ia Ledger. 


Horace Smith even when 
positive or superlative, is still only comparative. 
As an illustration of this idea, he relates the fol- 
lowing conversation: “Such is the pressure of 
the times in our town,” said a Birmingham man- 
ufacturer to his t in London, “ that we have 
good workmen will get up the inside of a 
watch for eighteen shillings.” ‘Pooh! that is 
nothing compared to London,” replied his friend, 
“we have boys here who will get up the inside 
of a chimney for sixpence 1” 
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THE SUICIDE’S DAUGHTER. 


MY LOVE ANDI, 


BY WILLIE PABOR. 

T have a sweet hope, dear to me, 

On which my thoughts and I agree; 

The hope is of a maiden fair— 

Her young years free from pain or care. 


She looks on me with loving eyes, 
And in those looks my future lies; 
For lo! recorded there I see 

The love the sweet girl hath for me. 


A love by common words untold; 

A love more dear than Ophir's gold; 
A love unmeasured, and for me 

As true as angel truth can be. 


O, of a truth, s purer one 

No sun doth rise or set upon. 

And then, to think: of one like her 
I am the chosen worshipper. 


I might be termed idolater, 

So deep the love I have for her. 

I think of her when rosy day 
Steals the dun robe of night away; 


And through the white-winged, speeding hours, 
Her name has more than fairy powers; 

It calls in being hopes and fears, 

And bathes my soul in smiles or tears. 


And may its magic still be mine, 

All through life’s progress and decline ; 
Her smile be evermore my guide, 

As down time’s stormy tide I glide. 


Her love a guerdon all too great 
For one like me—the sport of fate; 
But evermore my heart shall be 
True to the love she hath for me. 


THE SUICIDE’S DAUGHTER. 


BY CAROLINE EMERSON. 


“Fatner, dear father!” spoke a little girl 
from her low bed in the corner. But no answer 
was returned; so the child continued: “ Wont 
you speak to me? Are you awake ?” 

Still there came no answer, and Fanny Tres- 
cott gathered her long night dress more closely 
about her and crept softly from her own warm 
bed and went to the larger one in the opposite 
room. But it was tenantless—though the sheets 
were still warm, giving evidence that the bed had 
been but a few moments without an occupant. 
Fanny laid her thin hand on the sheet, and 
when she found it still contained heat, she did 
not stop to put on her day garments, but ran 
from place to place within their little tenement 
calling aloud for ber parent. But still no re- 
sponse was heard, and with a wild bound she 
rushed up the narrow stairway that led to the 
attic, and as she reached the topmost stair, a 
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scene met her gaze that would have made a 
stouter heart tremble. 

There hung her father struggling in the ago- 
nies of death, with a rope encircling his neck. 
It seemed at that moment that more than human 
energy was given to the child, for she uttered no 
shriek, but leaping forward, lifted a hatchet that 
lay on the floor near her, sprang to the top of an 
old chest, and with one blow the rope was seyv- 
ered from the beam, while the body of Mr. 
Trescott fell heavily to the floor. Fanny did 
not stop to weep or call for help, but urged on 
by love and fear, she loosened the rope from his 
neck, chafed it with her tiny hands, and as he 
did not revive, a sudden thought seemed to seize 
her, and she hurried below and in an instant re- 
turned with a large bottle of liquid camphor. 

Leaning over the inanimate form of her father, 
the child attempted to bathe his head and tem- 
ples, but her hand trembled too violently as she 
looked into his upturned, half-glazed eyes, an 
for a moment her éortitude forsook her. The 
bottle dropped from her grasp, and its contents 
ran down the prostrate man’s neck and bosom, 
and a small portion between his half-closed lips. 
The accident accomplished what childish weak- 
ness and love could not. It caused the suicide 
to unclose his eyes and gaze into the face of her 
who so fondly watched over him. But he could 
not speak; and for long hours did the once 
strong man lay on the boards of his little attic, 
with no one near him but his patient child. 
Sometimes she urged him to let her go for the 
doctor that used to be so kind to hermama; but 
he motioned no—so she alone was his watcher 
and his nurse. With difficulty she raised his 
head from the floor and placed beneath it her 
own soft pillow, and then covered him with the 
comforter from her bed and made him some gruel. 

When night began to creep on, a wild storm 
set in, and still Fanny was alone with her father. 
But he was better now; he was able to rise and 
walk slowly down the narrow stairway, his 
daughter walking by his side and preparing him 
a comfortable seat near the fire. Mr. Trescott 
seemed to receive all the care of his child with a 
quiet indifference, as if it mattered not whether 
was bestowed on him kindness or reproach. But 
at length, as the storm rattled louder and the 
night wind grew fiercer, he seemed to arouse 
somewhat from his lethargy, and placing his hand 
on Fanny’s head, he said despondingly : 

“ Go to bed, child ; you must be sleepy,” 

“TI dare not, father,” replied the child,in a 
half whisper ; and she looked into his face with 
an imploring look, and then glanced up the nar- 
row flight of stairs that led to the attic. 
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“T shall not go there to night,” he uttered, in 
the same desponding tone; “‘no, not even to 
split the kindling. So don’t be afraid, Fanny, 
but go to bed and go to sleep.” 

For a moment there seemed to be a struggle 
going on in her breast, and then bursting into 
tears, she threw herself into her father’s arms 
and buried her head in his bosom. Clasping 
her arms tightly aroynd his neck, she murmured: 

** O father—dear father—I dare not sleep again, 
for fear I may have another such dream as I 
dreamed last night!” 

* And what did you dream, child?” inquired 
the father, trying to appear calm. 

“ That you stood over me with a sharp knife 
and whispered I must die!—that you must be 
my murderer !” And Fanny clasped him tighter. 

« And was that all you dreamed?” asked Mr. 
Trescott, with an ashen complexion. 

“No, not all, father ;” and the child hesitated. 
But after a moment’s silence, she turned her 
large dark eyes up to his, an#brushing back her 
tangled ringléts, said timidly: “Shall I tell 
you the rest, father ?” 

“Yes, child ; go on.” 

Fanny laid her cheek close to her parent’s 
cold, pale face, and said : 

“ Father, dear, I dreamied that just as you 
lifted that dreadful knife and was about to strike 
me, mother came and stood beside you. O, she 
looked so good, I thought she had turned into 
an angel! and she said to you: ‘Don’t harm 
her, Albert; let her live. She is all you have 
left now in the visible world, and she will be a 
great comfort to you in years to come.’ And 
then, father, I thought she looked the same as 
she used to when she was with us, and so often 
talked to us about God and heaven and the 
great and beautiful hereafter. In my dream, 
father, you looked very pale, and then the knife 
dropped from your hand and you went away; 
but mother still stayed, and told me to be a good 
girl and love you, and try to make you happy, 
for you felt very lonely now. And I am going 
to do just as she used to tell me before she went 
to heaven, and just as she told me in my dream. 
Ir a little while she went away, and then I felt 
very bad—for it is pleasant to think of my dar- 
ling mother even when Iam sleeping—and I 
awoke and called for you, but—but—O, father, 
how could you want to die and leave me alone ?” 

And the child’s sobs burst forth anew ; but her 
parent pressed her closer, and kindly bade her 
weep no more, for she should have nothing to 
fear in future. 

“I wish I could sleep with my arms clasped 
around your neck,” said the little girl, artlessly, 


THE SUICIDE’S DAUGHTER. 


“for I am afraid to sleep so far away from you ; 
I might dream again.” 

“No you wont, darling,” replied the father 
with a shudder, and urging her to retire. And 
then he added, in a half whisper: “Poor child! 
she little knows that a part of her dream, at 
least, was not a creation of her brain ; for I did 
indeed stand over her, last night, and in my 
hand was clutched a weapon that in the frenzy 
and despair of the moment I meant should not 
only make me the murderer of my child, but a 
suicide, Bat a mental vision of my sainted 
wife was before me, and I had not the courage 
to strike the fatal blow. No, I could not bear 
the sight of blood—so I buried my knife in its 
sheath and thought only of self-destruction. 
That I should have accomplished, had not God 
ordered it otherwise by making my feeble child 
the instrument of saving me. It must have 
been for some wise purpose, so I will try to give 
way to despair no more!” 

After this soliloquy, Mr. Trescott once more 
clasped his child to his bosom, and again and 
again kissed her fair forehead, bidding her fear 
no more, for he did not want to die now—no, he 
would live to make her happy. 

The embrace was returned by the child, and 
in afew moments her cheek was pressed against 
the pillow, and for the first time, since the death 
of his wife, the father, as he leaned over the 
form of his daughter, wept. They were burning 
tears, that scalded the channels as they passed, 
and yet they cooled his fevered brain and 
brought relief to his grief-worn heart. No 
troubled dreams disturbed the youthful sleeper 
that night, but when the morning came, her pre- 
mature cares returned, for the sufferings of the 
past had left their stamp on her father, and he 
was too much an invalid to rise. 

We have called the little Fanny a child, and 
in years she was, but her mother’s long sickness 
and the experience of the keen poverty it 
brought, made her old in cares; and yet she 
was never heard to murmur or repine that she 
was early kept away from the school-room. Her 
only thought seemed to be to promote the hap- 
piness of those she loved. 

A cold, cheerless spot was the widower’s home 
the morning after the one on which our story 
opens. It was dreary without, where the storm 
still raved, and gloomy within, where lay the- 
dejected invalid surrounded by poverty. 

“0, let me go for the doctor, father?” said 
Fanny, in supplicating tones, bending low over 
his pillow. . 

Mr. Trescott hesitated a moment, then said - 

“ But you will tell him the events of yesterday.” 
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“Never, father! Let not that disturb you.” 
And Fanny pressed her lips to his heated fore- 
head. 


As no other objection was made, she soon 


threw around her her faded shawl and went out.’ 


A short time after, the good Dr. Carson stood 
by the bedside of the invalid, and contrary to 
the sick man’s expectations, his inquiries con- 
cerning the cause of his illness were very few. 
He did not seem in a hurry to leave his patient, 
but gently conversed with him, giving him 
words of encouragement as to the future; then 
administering a soothing potion, he took his 
leave, promising to call again next day. 

“Is my father very sick, sir?” said Fanny, es 
he attempted to pass her in the entry. 

The doctor looked thoughtfal a moment, and 
then asked if he had been sick long. 

“ Only since yesterday, sir.” 

“ Ah! How was he taken ?” 

Fanny blashed very deeply. 

“Poor child !” exclaimed the doctor. Well, 
never mind about telling me now; but I want to 
give you a little advice: Be very cheerful, when 
you are with your father, and do all you can to 
make him happy, and never say anything to him 
about your poor mother. His is a disease of 
the mind, and not of the body; at least it was 
not of the body, until—uantil—” 

Fanny looked into his face, with the crimson 
tide still growing deeper; but as she met his 
gaze, she turned her face away and burst into tears. 

“There don’t cry, child,” said the doctor; 


“if you are a good girl, and take good care of 
him, as I know you will, he will soon be well 


again.” Then drawing his wallet from his 
pocket, he handed her a small roll of bills, say- 
ing: “ Take that, Fanny, and as you need it, 
spend only a little at a time to make you com- 
fortable ; but say nothing to your father of the 
gift.” 


At first, the child hesitated, saying she feared 
her parent would object if he knew of the gift; 
but when the doctor urged her, she dried her 
tears and accepted it. " 

When Fanny returned to the square room, 
her father lay with his eyes closed, and a nearer 
inspection convinced her that he was sleeping ; 
so going towards the stove, she seated herself 
with her back towards the bed, and counted the 
amount of her present—her face brightening as 
she counted. 

“ How I wish my poor father was as rich as 
Dr. Carson!” she whispered, as she refolded 
the bills. “Then I would help Mrs. Richards, 
just ashe/has helped us. © dear! I do feel so 
sorry for her! Yes, I feel sad for everybody that 


is poor. It made me almost cry when she told 
me that George looked for work all day yester- 
day, and during that time had nothing to eat! 
I think if the doctor knew how poor they are, he 
would not object to my lending them a part of 
this till George can get work.” And Fanny 
glanced once more to the bed, and then out of 
the window to a small house opposite. 

Rising, she stepped gently* out of the door, 
closed it noiselessly, and went into the alley. 

“Good morning, George,” she said to a lad 
of fourteen, as she descended the outer steps. 

“Good morning, Fanny,” said the lad, the 
color deepening on his cheek, and looking bash- 
fully into her face. 

“Come here, George,” continued the girl, 
with an arch look. “I have got something to 
say to you.” 

The boy did not immediately advance, but 
answered thoughtfully : 

“ Your father will scold, if he sees you speak- 
ing to me.” 

“ He wont see you, George. He is asleep—he 
is sick !” 

The boy crossed the alley quickly, and then 
the two talked in an undertone for a few mo- 
ments, the expression of their faces varying al- 
ternately—the girl apparently entreating and the 
boy gently refusing. 

“No, I can’t take it, Fanny,” said George, in 
a louder tone, “for don’t you remember that 
your father once called mea beggar ?” 

In an instant the countenance of the girl 
changed to deep sadness; but presently she ex- 
tended the money again, and resumed : 

“I only want to lend it to you; when you get 
work, you can pay.” 

This time the boy received the money, and 
after a little more conversation, they separated. 
Fanny watched the lad till she saw him disap- 
pear within his own home, and then she too 
sought her gloomy little kitchen. 

“Fanny Trescott lent me that, mother,” said 
the boy, as he laid two bills on the table near 
where she sat sewing. “I did not want to take 
them, for I know they are poor too, and besides, 
her father is always so proud! Why, one day 
when he saw me talking to Fanny, out by the 
steps, he bade her go in and to think more of 
herself than to associate with beggars !” 

“ Did he speak so to you, child? Well, let it 
pass; you know Mr. Trescott has had a great 
deal of trouble, for he was once a great mer- 
chant! It is our duty to bear with the unfortu- 
nate. Perhaps he hardly knew what he said, 
when he called you so.” 


“True, mother ; so I will forgive him, for dear 
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little Fanny’s sake. But is it not strange that 
she should feel so for those that are poor, when, 


until within a short time, she has never known -|, 


poverty? But tell me, mother, something of 
the particulars of their history; you have often 
promised me you would.” 

* All I know, my dear boy, can be soon told— 
though I used to be often employed in the large 
mansion owned by Mr. Trescott. He was at 
that time said to be the wealthiest merchant in 
Cleron Street, and no lady, far or near, was 
thought more of than little Fanny’s mother. 
Everybody loved her, for she was always among 
the first to help the needy; but one night there 
was a terrible fire, and it commenced in Mr. 
Trescott’s large store. He was known to have 
been there late in the evening, and people sus- 
pected that he set the fire to get the large insur- 
ance on his store—not intending that the flames 
should spread and reach his house also. But it 
seemed as if God saw him do the deed and sent 
the wind to fan the flames, for in a short time 
after the fire broke out, the wind swept it on- 
ward, and not only was Mr. Trescott’s store, 
with most of its rich goods, in ashes, but also 


* his house and furniture. Then he was taken up 


for setting the fire, and although the law could 
not find sufficient evidence to condemn him, still 
public opinion convicted him. Through some 
flaw in the insurance—I never knew the partic- 
ulars—he did not get any pay from that source ; 
so in the space of one short night, he was left 
without a home or business, and condemned by 
the community that all thought he had injured. 
For a little while his meek, Christian wife bore 
up under these heavy calamities, and then she 
gradually pined and died, surrounded by pov- 
erty, in that little tenement where Fanny and her 
father now live.” 

“But had Mr. Trescott no friends who be- 
lieved him innocent, mother?—no one to step 
forward and help him into business again ?” 

“No, George. A man always has the most 
friends when they are least needed, and so Mr. 
Trescott still continues without business, seldom 
leaving the house—little Fanny seemingly his 
only frien: 

At first, Mrs. Richards advised her son to re- 
turn Fanny’s money immediately, saying they 
could better withstand privations than she could ; 


. but when he related the conversation between 


them, and told his mother that the grieved look 
of the little girl decided him to take it, shé ac- 
cepted the loan, resolving not only to repay her, 
but to make herself useful to the child. 

When Fanny returned to the bedside of her 
_— he had awoke from his short slumber. 


Extending his hand, he asked in an anxious 
tone: ‘*‘ Where have you been, child ?” 

“In the alley, father; but I will leave you no 
more—I will stay by your bedside all day and 
do whatever you wish me to.” 

The invalid gazed into her face silently for a 
few moments, and then taking her hand, he said : 

“Fanny, child, don’t you remember that your 
mother used to always tell you to do right, and 
God would never forsake you ?” 

“T do.” 

“Then always strive to do as she told you to, 
and though I may die, you will always havea 
friend—a better one than I could ever be.” 

“0, don’t die, father!” said Fanny, clasping 
him around the neck, 

Mr. Trescott did not speak again for several 
minutes, and then he murmured half aloud : 

“Remorse, remorse! No other pangs of life 
can equal it.” Then after a few moments more 
of silence, he again turned to Fanny, saying: 
“T am very sick, dear, and should I not live, you 
will find in yonder trank a folded paper. It is 
plainly written so that you can read it; and 
when you have done so, submit it to the flames 
immediately, and what you there learn, never 
tell to mortal, and let the words of no one make 
you curse the memory of your father—for per- 
haps had others been embarrassed and tempted 
like me, they too would have fallen. But it is 
too late to retract now! I feel that the mark of 
Cain is branded on my forehead—so I do not 
wish to live.” 

“But if you die,” sobbed the child, “ where 
ean I go? You say that neither you nor mother 
have any relatives in this great city.” 

“ True, child ; but that paper will explain all.” 

During the day, Fanny watched and silently 
wept by the bed of her father. Once more, in 
the latter part of the day, Dr. Carson called— 
still recommending quiet and nourishment as the 
restoratives best adapted to his case. He stayed 
some time with his patient, and again with words 
of encouragement took his leave. Then Mrs. . 
Richards called and offered her. services to pro- 
mote his comfort. The invalid coldly thanked 
her, like one whose spirit cannot be humbled, 
and then added that his child was able to bestow 
the little care he wished. 

When night came, Fanny arranged all with 
quiet care—the bottles on the stand by the bed- 
side, the drinks that were to last through the 
night—and then pressed a good night kiss on her 
father’s lips. He pressed her more fondly than 
usual, and then with another kiss she went to 
rest, and the fatigues and cares of the day soon 
caused forgetfulness. 
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Not long did Fanny press her pillow before the 
invalid crept from his bed, went slowly towards 


the trunk he had pointed out, and unlocking it, 


“ This,” he murmured, “is what I wrote 
many weeks ago, when I thought life too great 
a burden to bear. Yes, I resolved to die then, 
but I had not the courage to leave my child 
without a protector. Then I attempted to take 
her with me, but my soul recoiled from adding 
to its guilt the murder of my innocent Fanny. 
So I leave her now, trusting that she may never 
have more bitter trials than she has already seen, 
for I cannot support this weary life.” By the 
dim light of the lamp, he again read the paper ; 
then folding it, he placed it once more in the 
trunk, murmuring to himself: “The sorrows 
of childhood are soon forgotten. A few years 
will efface all, and she will be happy, while I 
shall scarcely be missed in the community where 
once I was thought to be so necessary. Such is 
human glory!” he added, sarcastically. Then 
ldcking the trunk, he left the key on the floor be- 
side it, well knowing that his child, who was ever 
watchful and orderly, would observe it when she 
awoke ; then returning to his bed, he seated him- 
self on its side, while his face assumed the color 
of death; and then lifting to his lips a small 
phial, which he had extracted from the trunk, he 
swallowed its contents and threw himself back 
heavily upon his pillow. 

The sun crept into the kitchen, from over the 
low housetop opposite, ere Fanny awoke. When 
she did, she hastily looked in the direction of 
her father’s bed, and she saw that he was there 
with his face turned from her. She thought him 
sleeping ; so she quietly arose and robed herself 
for the day, picked up the key lying on the floor 
and placed it in her pocket, and then went to the 
little table by the bed and looked at the bottles 
and drinks. All was as she left it the previous 
evening, save the addition of the phial. Fanny 
looked at the few drops and sediment remaining, 
and a cold chill crept over her. Though she did 
not guess the truth, there was a feeling of awe 
pervaded her; and still holding the phial, she 
crept quietly, around to the foot of the bed and 
looked into the face of the sleeper. With one 
wild shriek, she dashed the bottle from her and 
rushed to the widow’s cottage opposite—for as 
she looked on the cold, distorted features, she felt 
that she could administer no aid now. Neigh- 
bors rushed in, and they spoke of “ what a sud- 
den death was this!” and called it a judgment ; 
but when the good Dr. Carson came, he looked 
silently on. He made no comment; fall well he 

_ for he had known the proud 


merchant since early boyhood, and he had ever 
feared that he would succumb under his losses 
and disgrace. 

When the body of Mr. Trescott rested in the 
tomb, the physician took Fanny by the hand and 
gave her a home at his own fireside, for he had 
no children. Fanny’s grief was of such a char- 
acter, that it was several weeks before she could 
trust herself to open the folded paper; but when 
she did so, great was her astonishment to find 
that she was no longer poor. Her father had 
made no confession of his guilt in regard to the 
incendiarism ; but he told his child that on the 
night of the fire, he had in his home several 
thousand dollars which he saved from the flames, 
and had since deposited them in the —~— Bank, 
in a distant city, subject to her disposal. He 
had made no use of it for himself, for he knew 
that if he did so, he should be accused of still 
greater frauds, and he advised her to let the doc- 
tor know that she possessed this sum of money, 
but no other person, as he had before enjoined 
onher. When the doctor knew of the deposit, his 
answer was: “Let it remain where it is, till 
you are old enough to invest it to good advan- 
tage; you will never lack while I have a home.” 

Fanny again returned to school, and amid the 
influences of her studies and the love that was 
lavished on her by all who knew her, the keen- 
ness of her grief gradually subsided. 

A few words about George Richards, and our 
tale closes. The neighborhood where he and 
Fanny resided were far apart, but still not a 
week passed but they met; and sometimes 
Fanny called at the widow’s home, and George 
would show her about her studies—for he was 
rapidly advancing in that essential to life, a good 
education. He had agreed to be employed for a 


few years by one who was to farnish him with ~ 


clothes and keep him in school during the time of 
his stay. Fanny would not accept of the money 
loaned ; and so time sped by till George was old 
enough to think of establishing himself in some 
situation that would govern the future. Fanny 
suggested that he was calculated to follow in the 
path of her faithful protector, Dr. Carson. Ina 
few months after, the young man was seen in 
the doctor’s office—a devoted student. The 
youthful couple meet often now, and report says 
that if the course of true love ever runs smooth, 
the beautiful Fanny will some day, away off in 
the fature, be the bride of the young doctor, to 
which her guardian will give his full consent. 
The suicide’s daughter kept her secret from 
the world, and though many guessed that Mr. 
Trescott was guilty of incendiarism,none thought 
him a suicide save his daughter and physician. 
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TRIBUTE 
To the Memory of the late Wu. Ropxzick Lawzencs, of 
Conn. 


« BY MARY 8. ALWARD. 


Thon hast left us, poet-painter, 
In thy youth and glory’s bloom ; 
And the autumn leaves are weaving 
Faded garlands for thy tomb. 
In this time of glorious beauty, 
When all lovely things decay, 
Gently has thy weary spirit 
Passed to realms of endless day. 


Silent now thy trembling harp-strings, 
That such melody did breathe; 
Hushed the fragrant thoughts that fancy 
{wined in poetry's graceful wreath ; 
Lost to earth but not to heaven, 
For thy spirit dwelleth there, 
And with thoughts more high and holy, 
Twine ambrosia! garlands fair. 


0, may not thy angel prese nce,: 
Of all earthliness bereft, 
Like a precious memory linger 
In the records thou hast left. 
Glowing o’er the silent canvass, 
Speaking in the gentle word, 
Where thy hand and heart in union 
Such bright dreams of beauty stirred. 


Soon the silent snows of winter 
Will repose upon thy breast, 
And the wind-harp sigh a requiem 
Round thy lowly place of rest ; 

But far in a glorious haven, 
Where no clouds or storms arise, 

Thy freed spirit will be dwelling, 
Poet-painter, in the skies. 


MOENA CATALLA,. 
A SPANISH STORY. 


BY RICHARD CRANSHAW. 


Tue streets of Seville reposed in a sweet, 


. full flood of moonlight, and the stars in the 


dark blue above twinkled in very laziness down 
upon the deep tranquillity of the midnight scene. 
Such a night was it, when the heart of man be- 
comes softened from gloomy thoughts, and even 
thé swarthy brow of the assassin and robber re- 
laxes from its wrinkled fierceness, as in awe- 
struck wonder he gazes up into the sky, drink- 
ing in deep draughts of its holy, wide-spread 


Reclining against a pillar of the porch which 
supported an overhanging balcony, was the fig- 
ure of a man in an attitude of deep despondency. 
One hand was pressed up to his forehead, while 
the other listlessly held a guitar which rested 
carelessly on the marble pcvement at his feet. 
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His chin was sunk upon his breast, and his 
cloak hung partly suspended on ‘one of his 
shoulders, displaying the plain dress of a stu- 
dent of the University of Seville. 

For some time he retained the same downcast 
position, but at length seemed to arouse himself 
from his apathy, and, first throwing his broad 
sombrero down on the ground beside him, and 
shaking back a mass of waving hair from his 
forehead, he took the instrument into his hands 
and began sofily to murmur one of the love dit- 
ties so common to the nation, He had advanced 
towards the centre of the pavement, and no 
longer hidden by the shadow of the walls, stood 
in the full flow of the moonrays, looking anx- 
iously up to the windows of the silent mansion 
for some response to, or acknowledgment of, his 
presence. 

And Jose Tonnevra, standing thus, was a pic- 
ture that many a dark-eyed Spanish beauty 
would have loved to gaze upon, and more 
especially to listen, while his clear voice mur- 
mured forth in musical language the story of his 
passion. There was a tone of deep sadness in 
the words of the ballad’s simple burden : 


Unlike the generality of Spanish music, in the 
place of the usual light and volatile strains, this 
was tender and pathetic. The ballad itself was 
a plaint of a lover for the cruelty of his mistress, 
and described the hopelessness of his love for 
one who was too cold to return its warmth and 
devotion, and who was the ruin of his peace of 
mind from the rigor with which she treated him. 

The last sounds died away upon the air. His 
eyes were rivetted upon the windows, but noth- 
ing appeared at any one of them. No waving 
hand—no fluttering handkerchief! His earnest 
love was unrequited. 

He drew his cloak around his figure, pulled 
his hat deeply over his troubled brows, and 
slowly, lingeringly departed. The pale “lady 
of night” alone seemed to sympathize with him 
in his sorrow, as he heavily trod his homeward 
pathway. This was the awaking from a long 
and blissful dream !—this the assurance that all 
had been nought but a painful and a cruel 
dream! The heart of Moena Catalla, the 
daughter of an humble country vine-dresser, 
had grown cold towards the companion and 


* This may be freely translated : 
“The fault—thy lovely 
The fault—thy sprightly beauty— 


"While oflering duty.” 
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lover of former days, and now, while beating in 
the bosom of the city heiress, turned contemptu- 
ously from its old-time remembrances. A sud- 
den accession to fortune and station had wrought 
this change in the maiden, and Jose Tonnevra 
turned hopelessly away from the lordly maarsion 
which had now replaced the vine-dresser’s lowly 
cottage 


And what did he now?) Why, what many a 
simpleton has done before—fancied he could for- 
get, on the field of strife, the recollection of by- 
gone hours of happiness and peace—hours 
never, never to retarn! He enrolled himself un- 
der the banner of Wellington, whose genius at 
that time was leading his armies to the undis- 
puted sway of the peninsula, and who was 
carving for himself a name destined to hold the 
highest place in his country’s annals, and the 
deepest in her sorrowing affections. 

Time rolled on, in its ceaseless round. The 
fair hills and valleys of the peninsula were the 
scenes of oft-repeated struggles ; and fierce war- 
cries rent the air that had been laden with the 
perfumes of the orange, the citron and the 
grape. Gentle verdure was trodden down by 
ruthless feet, and gory forms lay stretched upon 
the spot where once the green grass or the golden 
grain had reared its head in smiling, nodding 
beauty. On one of these plains the hostile armies 
met, and for hours the.roar of artillery and the 
smoke and dust of battle filled the air around 
for miles. The shades of evening fell at length, 
and another laurel was added to the brow of the 
conqueror at the price of many a widow’s tear 
and orphan’s cry. 

The muster-roll was called in the regiment to 
“ which Jose belonged, but no response was made 
when his name was uttered. It was reiterated : 

‘Lieutenant Jose Tonnevra!” 

Again no reply. 

“‘ Did any one see him fall?” asked the com- 
manding officer. 

One, nay twenty had, fighting desperately at 
the head of his command. 

“And no signs of his body?” again was 
asked. 

“ Apparently not, sir,” replied the sergeant, 
saluting. ‘His name is not returned among 
the list of killed or wounded.” 

“ Poor fellow!” said the officer. ‘“ Mark him 
down ‘ missing.’ 
himself from the place where he fell, and died 
in some obscure place, unseen by mortal eye. 
The last roll-call,” reverently uncovering his 
head, “will be the only summons that can 
arouse him, when the Great Review takes place ! 
Pass on to the next.” 


He has doubtless dragged 
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And the news was brought to her—to that 
proud young Spanish beauty—that the playmate 
of ‘her childhood slept upon the red field of bat- 
tle. She knew fall well the fatal reason of his 
departure for the scene of strife, and she alone of 
mortals knew of the tears that arose from her 
heart, telling her that her former love was not 
quite dead within her breast. But they were 
useless now—quite useless ! 

Months of grief passed away, and at length 
she determined to seek in the silence and gloom 
of the cloister a balm for her broken spirit. 
With her wealth, having no relative living on 
whom to bestow it, she endowed numerous char- 
ities, and then set her face towards the lonely 
walls which she had determined should be her 
living tomb. 

But “man proposes and God disposes.” So 
hath it been since humanity first walked the 
earth; thus it ever is until he e’en rests quietly 
beneath it. The lumbering carriage of state, 
guarded by a handful of attendants, on its way 
towards the desolate convent of St. Ignasia, sit- 
uated among the hills of Calabria, while defiling 
through a gloomy road cut through a deep ra- 

vine, was attacked by a party of banditti, head- 
ed by a famous freebooter of the period—“ Gar- 
cina of the Yellow Hand.” The sharp crack 
and whistle of a bullet close to the driver’s head 
warned that functionary of the imminent danger 
of farther advance. A rough hand tore open the 
carriage door, and in a half fainting state the 
young girl was borne forth from the vehicle. A 
priest had accompanied the devotee, and as he 
stood by and saw every article of baggage taken 
from the carriage and rifled of its contents, his 
anger could not be contained and he burst forth 
into the fierce denunciations of the church. Ad- 
dressing Garcina, who took no part in the pil- 
lage, bat stood with his arms folded, looking in- 
tently at the form of the senseless girl, he cried 
out : 

“ Dost thou know that there is everlasting fire 
in store for thee, for pillaging one destined to a 
life of holiness ?”’ 

Garcina approached and laid his hand heavily 
on the shoulder of the priest. 

“ Dost thou know,” imitating his words and 
manner with a savage smile, ‘‘that there is a 
poignard thrust in store for thee, if thou dost 
prate much longer? You do well,” he con- 
tinued, moving his hand and stepping back a 
pace to look him fiercely in the countenance, 
“ you do well to brave the anger of Garcina of 
the Yellow Hand.” 

“Holy St. Roderick, hear him!” ejaculated 


the churchman ; “ how he threatens a father of 
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divinity! Why, thou villain, dost thou know 
that I can condemn thee to everlasting woe ?” 

The bandit shrugged his shoulders, and made 
no reply, but played menacingly with the handle 
of his dagger. 

The priest raised his hands to utter the deep 
anathema of the church, and the lips of the rob- 
ber grew pale, as he listened. 

“A life of strife and bloodshed, and a death 
of violence be thine, thou daring and impious 
man! Mayest thou be accursed in thine eating 
and in thy drinking! Mayest thou be accursed 
in thy lying down and inthy risingup! Mayest 
thou be accursed—” 


But the terrible malediction died upon his |. 
‘opened lips as the maddened robber sprang to- 


wards him. A flash of steel in the rays of the 
sun—a half-muttered groan—and the act of mur- 
der rested on Garcina’s soul ! 

The young girl gave one shriek of horror, 
and sank lifeless beside the murdered body. 

When she recovered, she found herself reclin- 
ing upon a rude couch of skins beneath a low, 
smoke-blackened roof; the walls around her 
hung with a perfect armory of weapons. A 


handsome, swarthy woman, upon whose counte” 


nance it was easy to read her mingled genealogy 
of Spaniard and gipsey, turned from her occupa- 
tion of applying fresh fuel to the fire, and as 
Moena stirred, approached towards her. 

“Where am I?’ asked the young girl, in a 
faint voice, looking with fear at the wild-looking 
woman who came towards her. 

“You are in Garcina’s house,” was the reply. 
Then noticing the start of horror, she added : 
“No harm is intended you. Garcina will keep 
you here in safety until a ransom is sent him for 
your return. You have rich and powerful 
friends, and they must be applied to.” 

“ Alas,” returned the captive, “I am now 
both penniless and friendless! The wealth I did 
possess isno longerin my keeping. I was on 
my way to a convent, when brought hither by 
him you speak of, and all I owned in the world 
was in the carriage at the time it was attacked.” 

The gipsey looked at her fixedly. 

“If this is so, he can have no motive to de- 
tain you. But he is here!’ turning towards the 
door which opened as she spoke. 

The bandit chieftain entered the chamber and 
stood for a moment contemplating his beautifal 
prisoner. She threw herself at his feet. 

“You will not seek to keep me here in this 
dreadful place, when you know that there is 
nought to gain by it. I am poor and helpless. 
Take what you have anealy possessed yourself 
of, and let me be gone.” 
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He still stood looking at her with rude admira- 
tion in his gaze, and kept his eyes fixed on her 
without replying. The gipsey woman noted 
this, and a flush of jealousy mounted to her 
dark cheek. She spoke quickly, imperatively : 

“Send heraway! There is nothing but the 
trouble of watching her to be gained by keeping 
her a prisoner.” 

“ A likely story!’ said the robber. “Splen- 
did trappings to the carriage—rich liveries upon 
the servants—handsome silver mounted harnesses 
to the horses—no, no! this wont do. She must 
remain. She will recall some good-natured 
friends ere long.” ' 

“By all the saints, I tell you nought but the 
truth!” exclaimed the distracted girl. “The 
means I possessed are now distributed among 
various convents and churches, and now I have 
neither relative nor friend to interest themselves 
in my behalf.” 

And the tears rolled down her cheeks as she 
reverted to poor Jose Tonnevra, who was now 
powerless td aid her, but. whose life she knew 
would have been gladly devoted to her rescue. 

‘Why should she lie to us?” broke in the 
woman, who had hitherto watched his counte- 
nance eagerly. “I say again, let her have her 


“It must not be!” returned Garcina. “ Think 
a moment! She would instantly denounce us 
as the murderers of the priest, and the fools 
would call it sacrilege and send an army to ex- 
terminate us. She must remain, for our own 
safety.” And the bandit strode forth from the 
hut. 


No more was said on the subject of the pris- 
oner, who was removed from Garcina’s hut 
and carefully guarded by one or other of the 
band. He came and went as usual, but Cara 
Garcina noted with a burning heart that she was 
no longer the object of his love. The Spanish 
maiden had usurped her place within his savage 
breast. She resolved upon revenge—how, she 
knew not, but she determined to bide her time. 

It was evening, two or three days after the 
events just mentioned, when the figure of a wo- 
man might have been seen seated in a disconso- 
late attitude beneath the shade of a clump of 
trees, at a.short distance from the encampment 
of the bandits. Suddenly the sound of heavy 
footsteps greeted her ear, together with the 
voices'of some of the bandit gang. Cara, for 
she it was, started to her feet as she heard her 
own name pronounced by a voice she recognized 
full well. She drew still further into the deep 
shade of the trees and bent down her head to. 
catch the subject of his conversation. 
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“I tell you, Tornaso, I will no longer be 
troubled with her humors and caprices. I am 
tired of her, and would getrid of her. You say 
you are willing to take her off my hands. If 
you are not afraid of the she-tiger’s claws, she’s 
thine, and much good may she do thee.” 

Was it of her he spoke? © She listened with a 
brain that seemed on fire, whirling around within 
her aching head. 

“ Well,” replied another voice—he whom Gar- 


cina had addressed—“ I will give thee that An-: 


dalusian mare, and also the pair of silver-hilted 
pistols to which thou hast taken such a fancy. 
Therefore, if thou dost so agree, mine is the 
handsome tiger-cat, and thine the Andalusian 
mare and the pistols mounted with silver. Is it 
bargain 

“It is,” replied the voice of the robber captain. 

In a moment more, they were beyond hearing. 
She stood with her hands clenched tight to- 
gether, her teeth grinding convulsively, and her 
jet black eyes rolling about in their sockets—a 
prey to the most horrible of rage. They 
likened her well to a tiger-cat, for she did not 
look like anything, at the moment, that bore the 
semblance of humanity. 

With the wild light still burning brilliantly in 
her eye, and with her black hair streaming heed- 
lessly over her neck and shoulders, she hurried 
towards the hut wherein the captive maiden was 
confined. What she meant to do, she did not 
pause to ask herself, but there was evil boded 
forth in every motion as she strode desperately 
on, As she drew near the door of the hut, she 
paused hastily as she heard the unexpected 
sound of Garcina’s voice. She recoiled a pace 
and listened—her lips pallid with emotion. 

“T tell you, sweet one, you have nought to 
fear. The love of a brave man like Garcina is 
not to be lightly rejected. Am I not the chieftain 
of a band of brave men, and will I not lay at 
your feet every wish that your heart can name? 
Cast aside, then, all thoughts of leaving here, 
and with me consent to dwell, queen of these 
hills and valleys, and free as the eagle that 
builds its nest in the inaccessible fastnesses of 
the mountains 

That face at the door was dreadful to look 
upon! Pause, Garcina! You are on the brink 
of a precipice ! ; 

“TI love none but you! I never could love 
another. For the one who has held a place at 
my board and hearthside, say but the word, and 
she is swept away from thy path forever !”’ 

Ah! could he but have beheld that livid face! 
Will he not pause? Must he thus rush on to his 
destruction ? 


“ Thou shalt be all in all to me! Before thee 
every knee shall be bent, and the magnificence 
of an empress shall surround thee! Only say 
the wished-for word, and render Garcina of the 
Yellow Hand thy slave forever !” 

The bolt has fallen! Garcina, thou hast cast 
thyself upon thine own fate, and now look to 
the dreadful consequence! The face without 
the portal was no longer there! 

The affrighted girl within drew further back 
at every word as it came hissed forth from his 
lips, and now had retreated into the remotest 
corner of the apartment. Horror, disgust were 
marked upon her countenance, as she replied, 
in spirited tones, all her proud Castilian blood 
boiling within hey veins : 

“Thine? The mistress of a murderer—an 
assassin—a priest-slayer—a robber! Sooner 
would I dig my own unhappy grave, and sink 
into its dark depth, perishing by the act of my 
own hand, than I would accede to such a fate! 
Leave me, monster! or with your poignard end 
the life you take such deep delight in torturing !’’ 

He started fiercely to his feet and sprang 
towards her. His arms encircled her with agrip 
of iron, and she felt as powerless as an infant in 
that horrible embrace. Suddenly he uttered a 
wild cry, relaxed his grasp from her, and sank 
heavily to the earth. She had succeeded in de- 
taching his dagger from his side, and dealt him a 
blow with it with all the energy of desperation. 
It struck him full and sharpintheside. Witha 
wild bound, she sprang towards the door; but 
mustering all his expiring energies, he seized 
her with one hand, while with the other he ap- 
plied a whistle to his lips. She looked despair- 
ingly towards the entrance of the hut, and in a 
moment perceived the dusky forms of several of 
the band blocking up the pathway. 

“Harm her not,” murmured the wounded 
man, speaking with an effort, “but see that she 
escapes not, on your lives.” Then turning to- 
wards her, he muttered between his set teeth, 
“ you have only escaped me for a time!” Then 
to the bandits—“ away with her, and remember 
you answer for her safety with your own !” 

She was dragged away and placed under the 
immediate supervision of a hideous old crone, 
who looked upon her with much the same satis- 
faction that a superannuated bird of the carrion 
breed might be expected to evince on beholding 
a tender fledgeling served up for her sole and 
undisputed repast. Here she remained in a state 
of mind closely bordering on insanity. 

Meanwhile Garcina lay fvrithing with pain in 
his solitary hut, and wondering to himself what 
could have become of Cara. She alone knew 
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80 well how to alleviate his sufferings, and who 
was always so ready when any sort of misfor- 
tane fell upon him ! 

Overcome by pain, rage and baffled love, he 
writhed to and fro upon his hard bed, counting 
the hours that intervened between then and day- 
light. He raised himself upon his elbow and 
listened intently as he fancied he could distin- 
guish some sounds borne on the night breeze to- 
wards him. It was an undefined, undistinguish- 
able sound that might be the mere murmuring 
of the wind, or as it came nearer, he could fancy 
it the regular tramp of soldiers on the march! 

A few moments more of agonized suspense, 
and then—the sharp crack of a rifle from the 
sentinel on duty—this followed shortly by anoth- 
er and another—and then the sounds of a fierce 
and bloody struggle! O, for strength to rush 
out and head his men, encouraging theni on 
with the voice of their leader! But he sank 
heavily back with a groan of pain as he essayed 
the vain attempt. 

Another also listened to know the result of 
this struggle going on without! She was not 
long in suspense, for in a few seconds the door of 
the hut was burst in, and at the head of a small 
party of soldiers, a young officer stood motion- 
less in the doorway. One glance at his face, 
lit up with the torches of his companions, and 
Moene uttered a wild shriek of unearthly joy 
and sprang into the arms of—Jose Tonnevra ! 

Yes, he it was indeed! Severely wounded on 
the day of battle, he had found shelter and kind- 
ness beneath a peasant’s roof, whence after re- 
covering from his wound, he had departed, once 
more to join his troop. 

Long and eager were the explanations ‘on 
either side, and then arm in arm they sought the 
cabin where the wounded bandit lay. On their 
entrance, Garcina uttered the most fearful oaths, 
and ground his teeth in very helplessness. Sud- 
denly, like some gloomy spectre, the gipsey Cara 
stalked into the apartment, and folding her 
arms, fixed her flashing eyes upon the tortured 
face before her. 

“ Garcina, look at me!” she said at length, in 
tones scarcely above a whisper. ‘Look well at 
me! Time was when you loved to gaze upon 
this face, and when your head pillowed upon this 
breast, you looked up into my eyes and swore by 
all your soul held sacred, that you loved me and 
would be true to me forever. Fool that I was, 
I believed you! In reality, you valued me at 
the price of an Andalusian mare! You start? 


You may well do so! For you, I could have 
laid down my life!—the return you make is to 
hand me over to the first ruffian that offers to 
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take me from your most unwilling possession ! 


You knew not what youdid! Do you ask how 
I have revenged myself for this base contumely ? 
I have betrayed you and your gang into the hands 
of the soldjers!—and for the end that I might 
see you perish like a dog, with the reflection at 
your heart that it was J that led you to your 
doom !” 

“‘ Accursed hag!” exclaimed the robber, in a 
yell of rage ; “at least, you shall not live to see 
that day!” 

With almost superhuman strength, he raised 
himself to his feet, drew a pistol from his breast, 
levelled it fall at her and fired. The aim was too 
sure, and she staggered and fell heavily to the 
ground. Casting a glance of malignant hatred 
at her murderer, and laughing scornfully, she 

forth : 


“ This will but render your doom more cer- 
tain! And in the hour when gaping thousands 
are fixed upon you, watching you as you are led 
forth to death, recollect that J, the despised one 
—ZI, Cara the gipsey, whom you would have 
bartered for a horse—J led you to your doom! 
Ha, ha, ha!” 

And witha laugh that sounded more like a 
shriek from the depths of woe, she fell back and 
expired. * * * + * 

The bandit chief was carried to the nearest 
town, and when sufficiently recovered -feom the 
wound dealt him by the hand of Moena Catalla, 
was tried, found guilty of numberless acts of 
barbarity, each one of which would have en- 
sured his death, and suffered the extreme penalty 
of the law. 

Jose Tonnevra and Moena Catalla soon after 
plighted their undying faith at the altar, and 
though they knew that the possession of wealth 
was not within their grasp, yet they were well 
satisfied that happiness might yet be purchased 
without it. And the story of their long-divided 
loves is often told by the gossips of Seville, 
while seated at their doors watching the bright 
moon as it rises from behind the housetops, and 
listening to the merry sound of the guitar played 
by some distant lover’s hand. 


Cuorca Srrres.—A tall church spire, point- 
ing, like a finger, heavenwards, is a beautiful ob- 
jeet of contemplation, whether in a country or 
city view. There are some tall sentinels of this - 
kind in the world. Trinity Church spire, in New 
York city, is 263 feet high; St. Paul’s, 234 feet. 
The Presbyterian Church spire in Cincinnati is 
272 feet, and that of the old St. Peter’s Church, — 
in Philadelphia, 233 feet. St. Peter’s, at Rome, 


is 550 feet. 
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CURLS. 


BY GEORGE ATHERTON. 


Golden curls, waving curls, 

Pride and beauty of the girls! 
Floating o’er a field of snow, 

Like the ringlets of the morn, 

In her golden chariot borne, 
When the swollen sun runs low. 


Silken curls, glossy curls, 
Fairest ornament of girls! 
Nature's royal gift appended 
To the royal gift to man— 
Lending a charm richer than 
Art has ever yet pretended. 


Flowing curls, dancing curls, 

Youthful innocence of girls! 
Wreathing maiden loveliness 

With an amuletic charm, 


Yielding to the gentle wearer 
Magic breath, such as graced 
Fan Ligea, Dian chaste, 

Or Selene, whom none was fairer. 


THE YOUNG SHOEMAKER’S MARRIAGE, 


BY EMMA CARRA. 


Simzon Cary was a shoemaker, and ever 
had been since he was large enough to tend the 
lapstone or draw a waxed end. He was a good 
shoemaker, for he learned the trade of one who 
raised his own hemp and manufactured his own 
thread—yes, and who worked on his farm in the 
summer, raised hay, grain and vegetables as well 
as hemp ; and then in winter he built him a fire 
of blazing logs in the large stone fireplace in the 
back kitchen, where he and the boy he had bound 
to him, Simeon Cary, made shoes, not only for 
the scattered neighborhood, but the good old 
yeoman had nfany customers in the town. 

Simeon stayed with his master till he was 
twenty-two, then he went up into the nearest 
village, hired him a little shop, and let the first 
pair of shoes he made swing from a deer’s antler 
at the side of the door fora sign. The young 
shoemaker had never heard of Day & Martin, 
but still there was a beautiful polish on his leath- 
er, and Simeon had not been in business long 
before he had to be ¥ery industrious in order to 
supply the demand for his work. The young 
man could not get a boarding place very near 
his work, and of this he often complained to his 
customers, alleging that was the reason why he 
could not get his work done at the time appoint- 
. @d—it took him so long to go to his meals. 


“Why don’t you get married then, Simeon?” 
said Susan Sherman, a blue-eyed, laughter-loving 
little witch, who had just come in, for the third 
time, for a pair of shoes and been disappointed. 

“Well, I will, Susan,” returned the young 
man, gallantly, ‘if you will have me; and we 
will hire this little cottage right alongside the 
shop, and then there will be an end to my walk- 
ing five miles a day when I ought to be at work.” 

“ [—I—didn’t mean— Hold your tongue, 
Simeon Gray!” said Susan, the crimson tide 
darkening her fair face ; but Simeon didn’t mind, 
and in a few weeks the little cottage was hired 
by the young shoemaker, and old Job Sherman’s 
daughter didn’t have to buy any more shoes. 

Simeon’s old employer shook his head and 
told our hero he ought to have known better than 
to get married so young. Simeon was silent for 
a few moments, and then as he dipped his dry 
leather in the water to prepare it for the hammer, 


he looked up and said, with a half bashful air: . 


“Well, Mr. Barstow, I suppose it does seem 
strange to you that I got married so soon after I 
hired my shop, but the fact was, I was lonesome. 
All day Sunday I had nothing to do except to 
go to meeting, which takes but a few hours!” 

“ Why, couldn’t you read, Simeon ?” 

“ Yes, I did read when the weather was warm, 
but as it grew cold I had nowhere to read. IfI 
attempted to sit by the fire in my boarding house, 
why, my boarding house mistress looked none. of 
the pleasantest, always telling that the reason she 
liked to take men boarders better than women 
was because they were always out of the way; 
and then if I went over to the tavern and tried to 
stay there, this one and that were asking me to 
drink with them, or the landlord would be throw- 
ing out hints about people hanging around the 
house and not helping to support it.” 

“Well, why didn’t you stay in your shop 
mornings and evenings and between meetings ¢” 

“ Well,” answered Simeon, “I couldn’t stay 
here in the cold, and it would soon have got me 
a bad name if people had seen smoke coming 
out of my shop chimney Sundays, for they 
would have thought I was at work.” 

“ Well,” rejoined the former employer, “it 
may be that your arguments are good, but we 
shall all see, if we live, how you will make out 
in the future. If you were going to get mar- 
ried, why didn’t you look out for somebody that 
was a little beforehand? Why did you marry a 
girl as poor as yourself? There is old Job’s 
wife, if he should die she would come on you for 
support, for they haven’t a cent in the world.” 

Simeon’s hands trembled so that his lapstone 


fell to the floor, and he felt indignant towards 
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his old employer; but he smothered his rage, 
though Mr. Barstow could but observe the large 
veins in his forehead, and see the crimson tide 
_ @bb and flow. When the young shoemaker 
calmed himself sufficiently to speak, he said : 

“Tam young, strong and healthy, and have 
the same trade that Mr. Congdon worked at, 
and with no other income brought up a family 
of eight children respectably, gave them a good 
education, and took care of his old father and 
mother besides; and if Mr. Congdon could do 
that, I guess I can support Susan—and her 
mother, too, upon a pinch.” 

Mr. Barstow turned very red, for if there was 
any one that he disliked more than another it 
was this same Mr. Congdon, as they had been 
rivals in their business many winters. 

After a little pause, the former employer con- 
tinued, without alluding to the one of whom the 
young man had spoken : 

“Well, there is no use in talking any more 
about it. Since you are married I suppose you 
make the best of it ; but Ihoped yon would have 
waited long enough to get beforehand a little.” 

And then Mr. Barstow arose, adjusted under 
his arm a roll of leather he had purchased, and 
bidding Simeon good morning, went out. The 
young shoemaker leaned his chin on his right 
palm, and rested his elbow on his knee for a few 
moments, and then picking up his lap stone, he 
placed upon it the damp leather and began to 
ply the hammer, working and thinking. How 
long he worked he could not tell, but he had not 
breakfasted yet, and he began to wonder why 
Susan did not come to the door and tell him 
breakfast was ready. He knew it must be late, 
for Mr. Barstow had rode some five miles that 
morning and made a purchase before coming in 
the shop, so he threw down his implements, and 
was on the point of rising to go and see, when 
he caught a glimpse of his wife in the little, 
cracked looking-glass, as she stood behind him. 

“Why, Simeon,” she said, bursting into a 
silvery laugh, “don’t let anybody see you look 
as sober as that; if they do they will be for re- 
commending you for a deacon or some other sol- 
emn office in the church. Why! what has hap- 
pened? Does any one’s shoes pinch? If so, 
don’t fret, but hand them over to me, for you 
know I am a good customer, and always take 
all the shoes nobody else wants; but, dear me! 
what a hubbub of a shop you keep!’ And while 
he was preparing himself to go to breakfast, she 
went playfully around and hung up the various 
lasts, piled snugly into the corner rolls of leather, 
and in a few minutes the little shop wore a differ- 


ent fook ; then locking her arm in that of her 
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husband, both took their way across the little 
back garden, and were soon seated in the cot- 
tage kitchen partaking of a welcome breakfast. 

The young wife chatted and laughed, bringing 
up topics so agreeable that Simeon for the time 
half forgot the words of Mr. Barstow, and as he 
reclined with one elbow on the table, sipping his 
coffee and looking into the fair face of his little 
wife, said, mentally, to the one of whom he learned 
his trade: “ You just mind your own business 
in future ; for I would not exchange this pleas- 
ant home for all the money that years of service 
could bring me without it.” 

After Simeon had eaten his breakfast, leisure- 
ly, he leaned back in his chair and reminded 
Susan of his favorite dish, which she agreed to 
prepare for the next meal, ending with the re- 
mark, “Now“isn’t it nice, Simeon, to have a 
home of your own, where you are not obliged to 
be subject to your landlady’s taste in everything, 
nor allowed more than half time enough to mas- 
ticate your food for fear of giving offence by re- 
maining too long at the table.” 

“Yes, dear, it is nice to have a home,” an- 
swered the husband, thoughtfully, “if—if I can 
only support it.” 

Simeon commenced the sentence and proceed- 
ed too far to return before he realized what he 
was saying ; and then, as if to make amends for 
the expression of doubt, he drew the youthfal 
housekeeper nearer and lightly touched his lips 
to her forehead. Tears glistened in Susan’s 
eyes, but it was only for a moment, for she 
forced them back into their channels, and said, 
half sportively and half seriously: “And am IJ, 
then, so expensive to you, that you fear we can- 
not maintain a home? I try to be prudent in 


“I know you do, darling ; but—but—O dear! 
I believe I don’t know what I’m talking about.” 
And then again touching his lips to her forehead, 
he stepped out and went through fhe garden gate 
to his shop. Susan watched him from the win- 
dow till he disappeared, and then returning to 
the chair she had left, she bowed her head on her 
hand, nor raised it again until the striking of the 
little clock on the mantel reminded her that in 
domestic life there was something else tp.do but 
to think ; so she arose, and in a few mingtes re- 
placed her little glistening set of white 4 on 
their narrow shelves in the closet, bi and 
wiped up the painted floor, and did various other 
little chores that are always so necessary in good 
housekeeping. Then the young wife went to her 
bureau and minutely scanned every article of 


wearing apparel belonging to herself or her hus- 
band, to see if a button was anywhere needed, 
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or if her needle could improve them any; but 
she found no work there. Closing the drawers 
again, she replenished the fire in the stove, drew 
up her rocking-chair and knit a little while, then 
read a little while, but she did not seem to feel 
happy; it appeared as if there were thoughts 
within her bosom to which she did not like to 
give utterance. 

“I wish I had something to do,” said Susan, 
half aloud. “There is poor Simeon working 
away from morning till night, while I don’t have 
half enough to keep me busy. Then I need sey- 
eral things about the house that would make us 
so much more comfortable. I should like a good 
woolen carpet on this floor—how nice and warm 
it would make it here this winter! But then I 
don’t want to say anything to him about it, for 
he has to pay the rent of the house and shop, 
and buy everything that comes into them, and 
one pair of hands cannot doeverything. Heigho! 
it is a dreadful thing to be idle half the time, 
and feel, too, as though you would like to turn 
your time to some advantage; to add more fur- 
niture to the house, if nothing more. The par- 
lor is almost empty, and I should so like to fur- 
nish it before summer comes again.” And the 
young wife leaned her head on her hand again, 
and was once more lost in thought. 

No one that knew Susan six months previous, 
with herever buoyant spirits, chatting and laugh- 
ing with the village girls, could have imagined 
that the little flirt, as the old folks used to call 
her, could have been so soon metamorphosed 
into the thoughtful woman, but so it was ; and 
it was pure disinterested love for the young shoe- 
maker that had brought about this change. Yes, 
Susan loved her devoted and industrious hus- 
band as every woman should love him in whom 
she has placed all her chances for happiness in 
this life; and while he had to labor so hard to 
meet all expenses, her mind was actively planning 
some method in which she, too, might make her 
time pass more profitably; for Susan, when 
away from school, had ever been used to work. 
But she did not wish to speak to her husband 
about it until she formed some decided plan, lest 
he might think she was dissatisfied with the liv- 
ing that he provided for her. The more she 
indulged in thought the more perplexed she be- 
came, bit she resolved ndt to let her husband 
know that anything disturbed her, so at the 
usual hour she prepared the dinner, and after 
clearing away she went out to walk. 

The day closed, and Simeon locked up his 
shop at rather a late hour in the evening, and 
went into the cottage. Susan had the little 
round stand drawn up in front of the stove, and 


several books and papers were lying on it; but 
after reading aloud a short time, the mechanic 
drew his chair nearer and commenced talking to 
his wife about different incidents that were tak- 
ing place around them. 

“Did you see Miss Lovell’s new sign, Si- 
meon ?”’ inquired Susan, archly. 

“No, I did not, my dear. Pray, what kind of 
business has she set up?” 

“ Well—dress-making ; and do you know I 
want to run her a kind of opposition? We have 
always been rivals in almost everything that she 
or I have undertaken giace we were old enough 
to strive for the mastery. At school we were 
always trying to see which could get the longest 
and best lessons—” 

“But she is not married, Susan,” interrupted 
her husband. 

“TI know that, Simeon; but I wanted to con- 
vince her that getting married has not removed 
one iota of my energy.” 

“ But you never learned dress-making, Susan.” 

“ Neither did Sarah Lovell; but you see, Si- 
meon, I am a real genius by nature. I know I 
never served a regular appprenticeship, but I 
have made a good many dresses.” And then 
she added, with another arch glance into his se- 
rious face: “ You see I shall not begin by work- 
ing for the aristocracy, but I shall work for those 
only that wear plain clothes and know how to 
appreciate good sewing. So say, Simeon, are 
you willing that I should work at dress-making ? 
You know it is only a little fancy of my own, 
and if I don’t like it, I can give up.” And she 
wound her arms about her husband’s neck so 
coaxingly that the young shoemaker could not 
say no, though reluctant to say yes. 

Returning her embrace, he answered : 

“ Well, Susan, it seems to me that you have 
enough to do toattend to your household affairs ; 
but you know best.” 

“ Pshaw!” returned Susan, “ Why, I am 
sitting idle half of the time; you don’t know 
yet what a smart wife you have got.” And she 
looked into his face with such a roguish leer that 
Simeon could but smile, as he said : 

“* Well, well, my dear, do as you have a mind 
to; only I shall be firm in one thing—I wont 
have any sign out,” 

“Don’t want any; for every dress I make 
will be a good advertisement,” replied Susan, a 
smile spreading all over her face to think she 
had gained her point so easily; for well she 
knew that, though her husband was poor, he had 
a proud heart, and could not bear to hear it said 
that his wife took in work while he had health to 


support her. 
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And now Susan released her plump little arms | 
from the young man’s neck, and skipped about 
the room, singing merrily and making prepara- 
tions for an early breakfast, and in a short time 
there was no lamp burning in the little cottage. 
Scarcely had the sun climbed up from the edge 
of the horizon when Mrs. Cary’s breakfast table 
was cleared, the room swept, and all around in 
order. When all was completed, Susan tied on 
her plain straw bonnet and went out, locking the 
front door after her. Rapping on the shop win- 
dow as she passed, she said, playfully, “‘ Take 
good care of yourself, Simeon, for I have locked 
you out while I run down street and call in to 
see mother.” 

Susan did call to see her mother, but that was 
not her prime object in leaving the house. She 
had heard Mrs. Perley say a few days previous 
that she had bought a pattern of plain delaine 
for a dress, and she wished she knew of some 
one that went out dress-making that would come 
and fit and make it. 

“ How do you do, dear mother ?” said Susan, 
stepping into her childhood’s home, with cheeks 
all aglow from contact with the keen, frosty air. 

“ Good morning, darling,” answered the moth- 
er, glancing through her spectacles, “ why, what 
brought you out so early ?” 

“©, to see you and catch the fresh morning 
air. But what makes you look so pale, mother ? 
Are you sick ?” 

Mrs. Sherman made no reply, but looked into 
her daughter’s face and then acroes the room to 
the little ottoman in the corner, which was al- 
ways Susan’s favorite seat in times gone by. 
The language was mute, but the daughter under- 
stood it, for she knew that now she was gone, 
Charles, the youngest born, was the only one 
left to cheer the declining years of her parents, 
their eldest son being far away in the land of gold. 

“©, don’t be lonesome without me, mother,” 
said Susan. ‘“ You know I am but a little way 
off, and Simeon and I will come and see you 
almost every day, and he loves you about as 
well as I do.” 

“I know it, child; but your father and I 
sometimes feel it hard to be here without you, 
after being so long accustomed to your cheerful 
voice. The old rooms seem silent now when 
the long evenings draw nigh; but never mind, 
dear, I suppose we shall get used to it—we must: 
for your sake, for it is a pleasure to see you hap- 
py, though your absence makes our home dull.” 

“I wish I had married rich,” said Susan, pain- 
ed to see her parent look so sad, and feeling that 
she was the cause; “then you and father could 
live with me.” 
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“Hash, child! you must not speak so. Si- 
meon is a good young man, and that is better 
than riches.” 

“T know it,” answered Susan, blushing. “I 
only meant that I wished that Simeon was rich, 
so that you and father might live with us.” 

“Well, never mind, Susan ; I feel grateful to 
Him who rales our destinies that we are no far- 
ther removed.” 

Susan did not stay long, but while she did 
stay she told her mother how pleasant it was at 
the cottage, and what a nice new stove Simeon 
had bought her, and what a beautiful set of new 
dishes he had brought home the previous Satur- 
day evening, and then ended with saying : 

“Mother, I don’t have work enough to keep 
me busy half of the time, so I am going to take 
in sewing. You know it is a great deal pleas- 
anter to do anything you are not obliged to.” 

Mrs. Sherman smiled, and answered : 

“You always had energy enough, and I have 
often prophesied that if it took the right direc- 
tion you would accomplish some good yet.” 

“Thank you for your compliment, mother 
dear,” said Susan, giving her parent a kiss, and 
gliding out of the door, leaving her mother much 
happier than she found her. 

An hour later the young wife was tripping 


along a less public street with a large bundle 
neatly wrapped in paper. Entering her own 
home through the little garden, she deposited her 
bundle on the table; then divesting herself of 
her shawl and bonnet, she sat down to com- 
mence the work she had undertaken. “ Small 
beginnings make great endings,” she said, men- 
tally ; “ must earn a little before I earn a great 
deal. I wonder Simeon isn’t wholly discouraged 
to hear a chapter of wants commenced every 
time he enters the house, and with it a draft on 
his pockets. No, I wont do it any longer; then 
he can buy his stock to better advantage by get- 
ting larger quantities ; and who knows but we 
shall own this little cottage and garden yet, and 
then father and mother and Charley could all 
live with us, and father loves to work in a gar- 
den 

It is natural for youth to be buoyant, and Su- 
san was blessed with large hope; but in her pres- 
ent rambles of thought she went so far that in a 
few moments, as she realized her present posi- 
tion, she burst into a loud sweet laugh, which 
was not ended till she discovered the eyes of her 
husband peeping in between the blinds of the 
window, which opened into the garden, of which 
in connection with her somewhat aged father, she 
was thinking. 

Three months went by, and the routine of 


housework at the little cottage went on as order- 
ly as ever; but between the hours of meal time 
the young wife’s fingers were ever busy with her 
needle, for since the first dress she made for 
Mrs. Perley she had never lacked occupation, al- 
though no sign told of the employment within. 
Susan’s work was now of better quality and she 
was better paid. Months passed away, and there 
was a neat woolen carpet on the kitchen floor, 
and one of finer texture in the parlor, besides a 
new set of cane-seat chairs, with various other 
conveniences and ornaments. These had cost 
Mr. Cary nothing, save a riveting of his soul’s 
devotion to her who thus labored to make his 
home almost a paradise on earth. Nota mo- 
ment was spent away from it, save at the little 
shop or where business called him, and on the 
Sabbath when he attended church with Susan, 
or in leisure hours visited her parents. 

Spring had once more come and driven the 
frosty air to its northern home; the little blades 
of grass began to steal out with caution, as if 
they feared a return of the hard master that 
crushed their predecessors the previous year. 
Simeon had gone to the city with the fullest 
purse he had ever had the command of to buy 
stock for his business, and so hie shop had to be 
closed in his absence, Susan’s breakfast table 


was cleared away, and her neat little kitchen in 
order, and she took her accustomed seat at the 
work-table and threw off the white cloth that 
covered her sewing; but she could not work; 
there was an expression of anxiety on her face, 
and she often glanced down the street in the di- 
rection of the home of her childhood. 

At length she covered her work again, put on 
her bonnet and shawl, and went out. Arriving 
at the paternal door, she went quietly in, and 
passed on to a small bedroom. 

“ How do you feel this morning, dear father *” 
she said, hanging over his pillow, and kissing him. 

“ Rather poorly, child,” said the old man; “I 
think I have not got long to stay with you.” 

“OQ, don’t talk so, dear father, for you must 
live a great many years yet. You have worked 
too hard the past winter, and been too much in 
the cold.” 

“ Well, I could not help it. You know we are 
very poor; misfortune has always seemed to at- 
tend everything I undertook to better myself.” 

Susan stood a few moments in silence, while 
the tears glisteried in her eyes; then once more 
stooping over the bed, she again kissed the pale 
cheek of the in , and said : 

“You shall work so hard no more, dear fa- 
ther; you, and mother, and Charley shall all 
live with us in the cottage.” 
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“ Dear child!” said Mrs. Sherman, who stood 
near her daughter, “you have’ a kind heart, but 
we do not expect that.” 

“Well, it shall be so, mother; you shall live 
with us and have that nice front chamber. You 
know I don’t occupy it, and I have never far- 
nished it, so you can bring all the things you 
need with you, and Charley can have the little 
bedroom over the entry. And mother, I think 
Charles is old enough to learn a trade, and I 
heard Simeon say that his work has increased so 
that he should take an apprentice this spring, 
and I know he will take Charley. 

“O do, do ask him, Susan,” said the boy from 
the other room. “I should like to learn that 
trade, for I see brother Simeon has plenty of 


-money; and there is no need of my going to 


school any more, for the master says I can ci- 
pher almost as well as himself.” 

The conversation continued for half an hour 
longer ; then the devoted daughter took her leave, 
and es she did so, she placed in her mother’s 
hand a five dollar bill, saying : 

“Take that, mother dear, and make father as 
comfortable as you can. It is the proceeds of a 
little bill Mrs. Austin paid me last night for work 
done in the winter. In the meantime I will have 
a good talk with Simeon this evening, and let 
you know the result to-morrow morning.” 

“Heaven bless you, child,” said the mother, 
her lips quivering with emotion. 

Evening came, and with it returned the young 
shoemaker, elated with the success he had met 
with in the city, for owing to his paying cash for 
his stock he had bought to the best advantage, 
and besides, he had made arrangements to fur- 
nish a shoe dealer a certain number of shoes 
within a given time at a good profit. Susan felt 
glad at her husband’s prosperity, but the thought 
nearest her heart at this moment was concerning 
her parents, so when supper was ended, she ask- 
ed him not to go to the shop, for she had some- 
thing to say to him. 

“ Well, I guess I wont this evening, dear,” he 
returned, “for I feel rather tired. But what is 
the matter, my little wife? It seems to me you 
look sad.” 

Susan did not answer immediately, for she felt 
something rising in her throat that prevented her 
utterance for a few moments; and when she did 
speak, she said, drawing her chair near her hus- 
band: “Do you intend to take an apprentice 
this spring 

“ Yes, dear. Is that why you look so solemn?” 

“No, Simeon ; but if you are going to take 
one, I wish you would take Charles. He is not 


only old enough to learn a trade, but father is 
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getting too old to support him now. In fact, fa- 
ther is very feeble—I wish he and mother conld 
come and live with us.” 

All the words of his old employer, that he 
would have the whole of them to maintain yet, 
flashed into the young man’s mind, and he turn- 
ed very red. Susan saw his confusion, and she 
interpreted it that he did not want her parents, 
and she buried her face in his bosom and burst 
into tears, They were the first tears that Simeon 
had seen his wife shed, and they smote him to 
the soul; for they brought to his mind how hard 
she toiled without a murmur, and how dependent 
he was on her for happiness ; so he pressed her 
nearer, saying : 

** Why, Susan darling, what makes you weep 
so? Of course, if you want them to live with 
us, I shall be glad to have them. I did not mean 
to deny you, but you took me by surprise, not 
knowing that such was your wish. Yes, if they 
and you wish it, they shall come, and Charles 
shall be my apprentice, too; and if my work in- 
creases for a month or two to come as it has in 
the past, I shall have to hire aman besides. But 
we will not board him, for there is no profit in 
boarders, so there will be plenty of room here 
for all of us.” 

Simeon’s kind words soon dried the tears of 
his wife, and in less than a week the father and 
mother were pleasantly situated with their daugh- 
ter and son-in-law. 

* Well,” said Mr. Barstow, a week later, ‘‘ so 
you have got the old folks with you for a mill- 
stone. What did I tell you, young man? I ex- 
pected it would be so, for I knew the old man’s 
strength could not hold out forever, and then 
they would look to you forhelp. So you see 
you are just as rich now as you ever will be. I 
did hope when your time was out that you would 
prove yourself a sensible young man, but it is 
all over with you now.” 

‘Had Mr. Barstow been Simeon’s equal in 
years, the young man would have sent him into 
the street, with a few words of caution about 
ever entering there again, but now, as he observ- 
ed here and there a snowy thread mingled with 
his dark hair, he stifled his feelings, and merely 
said, with emphasis : 

“ One thing is sure, Mr. Barstow, if I do not 
succeed in life, it will not be for the lack of ad- 
vice from you; but you will do me a favor by 
néver mentioning this subject again. I have 
taken my father and mother-in-law beneath my 
roof, and, in company with my wife, intend to 
make them as comfortable as I can. Where 
should a parent go for aid in the hour of need, 


if not to a child ?” 
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Mr. Barstow felt the reproof, and it silenced 
him, and in a little while he went out. 

Mr. Sherman, partaking of their united care, 
soon recovered his health, and Simeon saw that 
his income increased as fast as before ; for it was 
Mr. Sherman’s delight to take the entire charge of 
their little garden and a small lot back of it, 
which Mr. Cary hired, that they might not only 
have a full supply of vegetables through the 
summer, but enough to store away in the cellar 
when winter should come. When the cold weath- 
er shut off work without, the father was very 
handy in the shop, always looking out for Mr. 
Cary’s interest, and helping both by counsel and 
labor. Susan, too, had much more time to de- 
vote to her needle now that her mother assisted 
in the domestic work; she was happy to have 
them so near her, and enjoyed hearing them con- 
verse in the evening, Charles also proved of 
great help in the shop, and the sun of prosperity 
seemed each month to shine more brightly on the 
industrious and kind-hearted shoemaker. 


Five years more went by on the wings of time. 
An addition had been built to the little cottage, 
now the property of Simeou, and the square lot 
was no longer separated from the garden by a 
fence. It was spring again, and a little flaxen- 
haired boy was running up and down the garden 
path, and with an occasional burst of glee, he 
would throw seeds into the little furrows made 
by an old man, who leaned over with an imple- 
ment of industry in his hand, covering them as 
they were thrown in. ? 

“Now less go in, ganpa—mama told me to 
ask you to come right in. Uncle Charley and 
ganma, and pa and ma, all there waiting for you 
to come.” 

Mr. Sherman (for it was he) gathered up his 
hoe and rake, and taking the child’s dimpled 
hand in his, walked slowly up the path and en- 
tered Mr. Cary’s cottage. Many changes have 
taken place in it since the reader visited it five 
years previous. Yes, a new wing has been add- 
ed, and what was once the parlor is now the din- 
ing-room, while beyond is a room of larger di- 
mensions, neatly furnished with many articles, 
not of great cost, but fashionable and useful. 
The village has grown in size, and half way up 
the main street stands a large shoe store, with a 
work shop at the back of it—this:is owned and 
kept by Simeon Gray, the young shoemaker, 
whose industry and filial devotion have been re- 
warded by a golden prosperity, 
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GUITAR LAKE SONG—IMPROVISTORE. 
BY WEU?. HOLM, U. 8. 


Lightly over the lake we 
Row, boys, row; 
” North, south, land, sea— 
Altogether, soon to be 
Rowing on life’s boundless sea; 
Row, boys, row! 


Gaily over the lake now 

* boys, row; 

The moon bares her pearly brow— 
The sun lies low; 

The cool breezes fan us on— 
Our hearts beat high— 

So pull altogether strong— 
Pass all by! 

Slowly over the lake now 
Row, boys, row. 

Pleasure’s sail’s quickly o’er, 

And we part to nevermore 

Altogether row the oar— 
Slow, boys, slow! 
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BY MARTHA M. OXNARD. 


“My dear cousin, you must be lonely at Oak- 
wood; come and stay with us this summer.” 

“Many thanks for your kindness. I have felt 
the time pass heavily enough, and have seen 
some dull hours at Oakwood, but that is all past 
and gone. I have bid adieu to a companionless 
home, and look forward to the future for reward- 
ing all my sorrows.” 

“Why, what change can you be going to 
make? Have you adopted a child ?” I inquired, 
eagerly, having particular reasons for feeling in- 
terested in my cousin Harry’s movements. 

“Not exactly, Mary; but I am going to be 
married.” 

“Going to be married!” I ejaculated. “Are 
you in earnest !—or is this one of your jokes?” 

“ Sober earnest, Mary, astonished as you seem. 
I know you have all set me down for an old 
bachelor, but I can’t, for the life of me, find out 
any good reasen why. On the contrary, I have 
discovered a thousand reasons why Oakwood 
should have a mistress and myself a wife.” . 

When I came to reflect a little, I must own T 
was astonished how blind we (that means our 
family cirele in general) must have been, not to 
have seen what must have been so evident to 
others, viz.: that 8o far from dying an old bach- 
elor, it was most extraordinary that cousin Har- 
ry had not lofig before taken unto himself a 
wife. Rich and uncontrolled, handsome and 
agreeable, it was really wonderfal that he should 
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have passed five and thirty years of his life in 
single-blessedness ; nevertheless, I could not 
prevent showing some astonishment, and possi- 
bly some little annoyance, for he continued the 
conversation by observing, that “the change in 
his condition would make no difference in his 
intentions towards little Harry,” his name-child 
and godson ; “always provided he had no fami- 
ly of his own, in which case Harry must be con- 
tent to share with them.” 

Ashamed of my selfishness, and annoyed that 
he should have read my feelings, I resolved to 
make amends by doing all in my power to assist 
his plans, and cordially offered my services, well , 
knowing that without a mother or sister he would 
need some female friend’s kind offices. 

I could learn bat little about the intended 
bride, save that, like himself, she was an orphan 
and alone ; that she was very beautifal, and had 
some ‘little property. As he volunteered no re- 
marks about her family, I asked no questions ; 
but in some manner I came to the conclusion 
that he had chosen her without regard to rank 
or station, and having all his life been a firm up- 
holder of “equal marriages,” “the pride of 
birth,” and a great many other absurdities, he 
felt rather sensitive about what might be said of 
his inconsistency. 

In close connection with these thoughts eame 
the very unpleasant impression that he had been 
smitten with some rustic beauty, ignorant but 
artful, some one, in fact, whom I would find it 
difficult to tolerate, in spite of all my regard for 
my well beloved cousin Harry. So positive be- 
came this conviction that I could scarcely refrain 
from expressing my astonishment, when sum- 
moned to Oakwood to pass my opinion on the 
various arrangements and improvements he had 
made in his magnificent home. 

“* What possible use can she make of those ?” 
I .soliloquized, as Harry proudly displayed the 
new harp and piano which adorned the two ele- 
gant parlors. “Most probably she is more at 
home in the dairy than the drawing-room, and 
understands more about milking than music.” 

True to my resolation, however, I said noth- 
ing to wound his feelings, and gave himself the 
praise his taste deserved—taste that had abso- 
lutely left no room for one word of disapproval. 

“Twas anxious to have everything look jast 
as it ought to, for Alice is so refined and sensi- 
tive that I would not for worlds have anything 
strike her as out of place or not in good taste.” 

“There is no danger of that, Harry. Your 
arrangements are perfect, and your house is fit 
for the reception of any bride, were she’a prin- 
cess of the blood royal herself.” 
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“Thanks! I have every confidence in your 
judgment ; and now ‘I am off ;’” and the happy 
bridegroom sprang into the waiting carriage, and 
was soon whirled out of sight, while I repaired 
to the housekeeper’s apartments to give some 
final orders to the well trained and capable do- 
mestics of the establishment. 

I found Mrs, Marshall (Harry’s. attached old 
housekeeper) in a perfect flutter of excitement, 
her attention apparently pretty equally divided 
between a new brown silk gown and a gaily 
trimmed cap in the hands of the village milli- 
ner’s apprentice, and a large tray full of “ nice- 
ties,” receiving their finishing touches from the 
"hands of the very skilful cook, Harry’s especial 
pride and the boast of the establishment. 

With a look of grand importance, Dame Mar- 
shall pioneered the way into her own room, and 
having paid and dismissed the little apprentice 
proceeded to tell me some of her sentiments on 
the approaching change in the affairs of the 
household. ‘ 

“ You know I have been mistress here so long, 
Mrs. G——, that the idea of Master Harry’s 
bringing home a young wife did not please me 
at all, and I had half made up my mind to 
leave, and told him so, when he showed me her 
pictur’, and after that I could not say any more, 
for to be sure it’s the sweetest and beautifullest 
young creature in the world, and as Master Har- 
ry says she never gives herself no airs, and wont 
want to interfere in any of my old ways, why 
you see, ma’am,I thought I had better stay— 
especially as Master Harry felt so bad about my 
leaving, and gave me such a beautiful dress.” 
And Dame Marshall eyed her brown silk with 
an expression that very plainly showed that time 
had failed to quench her youthful vanity. 

“Another one striving to smooth over their 
inconsistency,” I thought, as I listened to the 
dame’s apology, and called to mind her solemn 
and oft-repeated asseverations and resolutions 
should “ Master Harry ever be so foolish as to 
marry.” 

And he had shown the likeness of the “ un- 
known” to pacify the angry dame, and yet nev- 
er told me he possessed it! Sly Harry! but 
never mind, I resolved to be even with him 
some day. 

I spent a long, uncomfortable day, and before 
night had become almost too nervous to receive 
the few and gelect guests invited to meet the 
bride. In vain I tried to recollect all the in- 
stances I had heard and read of unequal mar- 
riages turning out well and happily, Lord Bur- 
leigh and the Earl of D-—— ve ;. but 
nothing could reconcile me to the idea of cousin 
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Harry, handsome, joyous cousin Harry, whom 
, we all loved, marrying some pretty vulgar peas- 
"ant girl, who would probably call us all by our 
Christian names ; and in consequence of finding 
herself the wife of the richest member of the 
family assume airs, and treat us all with the 
most killing condescension. 

“But hark! they come; even now the car- 
riage is at the door. Away with all vain regrets. 
I must, for Harry’s sake, give her a welcome ;” 
with which thought I hastened to méet—not a 
pretty country girl, as I had pictured her in my 
own mind, nor yet the tall, showy woman my 
husband had imaged her, but the most perfect 


“ Good heavens! how beautiful!” exclaimed 
a voice behind me, recalling me to a sense of my 
awkwardness, and in another instant the lovely 
girl was in my arms; and Harry, clasping our 
hands together, was stammering out something 
about our “loving each other like sisters.” 

Needless request. 

“She looked with such a look, 


And she spoke with such a tone, 
That I almost received her heart into my own.” 


From that hour we were friends—firm, fast 
friends, and not a shadow of disagreement or 


‘misunderstanding has ever cooled our regard ; 


and even now, when years have. gone past, and 
we have both lost our youthful bloom, I love to 
look back to that summer evening when she 
came home a fair young bride, and we made her 
stand beneath the brilliant light of the chande- 
lier until each one had a satisfactory look at her 
beautifal, blushing countenance. 

And Harry, the very personification of a 
proud, happy bridegroom, held the little trem- 
bling hand (so lately made his own), and in his 
own peculiar manner introduced his young wife 
to those near relations who had gathered together 
to do her honor. 


“ Who is she, Harry ?” 

I had never asked the question before, fearing 
to touch on dangerous ground, but the unequal- 
led grace, and the numerous accomplishments of 
the stranger, removed all my hesitation and ex- 
cited my curiosity. 

“Her education is so superior, her manners 
80 refined, she is so truly the lady, and so much 
at home amid the elegancies and luxuries of 
your home, that you need not attempt to mystify 
me any,longer. None but a lady, ‘born and 
bred,’ could possess her thousand and one 
excellencies.”’ 


“ And yet I found her in a very humble home, 


I 


: realization of loveliness my eyes had ever be- 


Mary ; the inmate of a country physician’s cot- 
tage, beloved and respected by all who knew 
her, but living in the most secluded manner, 
and surrounded by a sort of mystery, if I may 
so term it.” 

* And this mystery—what was it ?” I asked. 
“I know no more than yourself, save that it 
was some family trouble; a great grief, that 
caused her parents’ death, she told me; but it 
was only by promising never to seek to discover 
what it was that I could win her to consent to 
our marriage, and I loved her too well, and am 
too well assured that, whatever it was, it reflected 
no disgrace on her, ever to allow the thought to 
interfere with my happiness. I am happy, Mary ; 
so happy that at times I tremble with an unde- 
fined terror, lest something should come and 
snatch my cup of joy away.” 

This conversation took place some two months 
afer my cousin’s marriage, and while I was pay- 
‘ing them a short visit. The young wife was all 
that the most fastidious could have wished her. 
I could not say that I had been able to discover 
one fault, unless loving Harry too well might 
come under that denomination. 

She looked very young and girlish beside him, 
with her beautiful hair falling in heavy curls 
around her shoulders, She was always dressed 
in silk or satin of the richest texture and most 
delicate colors, and to gratify my cousin, wore a 
profusion of costly lace; but no ornaments, 
save his miniature in a valuable setting. This 
she appeared to set great store by, it having 
been his first gift, and more than once I surprised 
her gazing on it with looks of the fondest affec- 
tion, the flush of emotion on her cheek, and her 
eyes suffused with tears. 

There could be no doubt of the depth of this 
fair girl’s love for her husband ; it showed itself 
in a thousand quiet ways, and I wondered not at 
Harry’s passionate devotion, though the jealousy 
he displayed on beholding her caress even me, 
rather alarmed me with fears for the futare. 
More than once I suspected that Alice had al- 
ready discovered how sensitive and suspicious 
he could be at times, for with all her happiness 
(and I doubt not that she was happy) there was 
a constraint, a something unnatural in her man- 
ner, and I never saw her laugh with that light- 
heartedness that Harry's wife ought to have 
displayed. ‘ 

‘However, I had no reason to fear seriously for 
them, no reason to anticipate the sorrows that 
came all too soon, and I left Oakwood, bearing 
with me the remembrance of a sweet picture ; 
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from which their home derived its name, and 
waving adieux to her who so reluctantly left 


them, even though returning to her own happy 
home. 


It was nearly three months ere I again saw 
my cousins. I occasionally wrote to Alice, and 
received one of her sweet, loving letters in re- 
turn, but circumstances had prevented our meet- 
ing, and I was contemplating the propriety of 
once more sending them an invitation, when I 
was surprised by an unexpected visit fromarry 
himself. 
Accustomed all my life to read his every 
thought, it needed no second glance to tell me 
that he was in trouble, and also that his trouble 
was of no common kind, My astonished remark 
to that effect elicited the whole story, and, with 
the preface that as I had always been his sister 
and friend he had no scruples in telling me any- 
thing, he gave me a detailed account of how af- 
fairs had progressed at Oakwood since my visit. 
There had always been a sort of mystery sur- 
rounding Alice, an undefinable something suffi- 
cient to betray that her mind was not quite at 
rest. Harry said that this had gradually deep- 
ened, that the calm repose of manner for which 
we had all admired the young bride, had given 
way to a restless unquietness, that her days were 
sad and her nights sleepless. His inquiries as to 
the cause of this change had so painfully dis- 
tressed her, that he resolved to mention it no 
more, but watch her closely in hopes of discov- 
ering what the trouble was. 

It was now that he first began to suspect that 
Alice did not really love him, and, worse still, 
that she loved another! She had fainted one 
morning at the breakfast table, while glancing 
over the columns of the morning paper, and 
though convinced that something she had read 
there was the cause of her emotion, he had in 
vain perused the somewhat dull collection of 
local news, and could fix on no one item likely 
to affect her. 

Once, on entering her room unexpectedly, he 
had found her sleeping, and slightly disturbed 
by his bending down to gaze on her much- 
changed countenance, she had murmured a 
name—and that name was certainly not his. 
Last, and worst of all, he had discovered that 
more than once she had received letters during 
his absence, letters of which she had told him 
nothing, though always eager to tell him every 
little incident of her daily life. - 

It would be useless to describe my astonish- 
ment while listening to this sad and suspicious 
history, but my faith in Alice was unshaken, 


the beautiful young wife and her noble husband 
standing together beneath the magnificent trees 


and I plainly told Harry that he had made him- 
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self the victim of unfounded jealousy ; that he 
had better go home and confess his sins to his 
little wife, and ask her forgiveness for his false 
suspicions. 

“Tt is no use, Mary, I would not have spéken 
of this even to you, were I not convinced of the 
truth of it. Alice no longer loves me; already 
I can see that she avoids my society, and so 
great is the distance that appears to separate us, 
that I cannot treat it in the manner you advise, 
even if thought it the best way. To make the 


that have proved fatal to my 
happiness, and which threaten at times to drive 
me to distraction.” 

The thought of old Dame Marshall, at her 
time of life and with her notions of propriety 
decorum, being party in such an affair as 
Harry would persist in believing, was too much 
for my gravity, and I fairly laughed at my cous- 
in his imaginary sorrows, heedless of his 


wards, I feel the keenest sorrow to think that my 
idle words must have increased his anguish ten- 
fold, and knowing how earnest and sincere his 
feelings were, I wonder at my own cruelty in 
saying much that I did. As it was impossible 
for me to comply with my cousin’s wishes, in 


Three weeks passed without tidings from our 
relatives, and I had come to the conclusion that 
Harry had taken my advice and all was well, 
when one morning the decorum of our breakfast 
table was upset by the arrival of one of the ser- 
vants from Oakwood, on a wearied and over- 
driven steed, bearing a summons from Dame 
Marshall to “come instantly to the assistance of 
hey young mistress, who she believed was dead.” 

The wording of this epistle was so expressive: 
of terror and dismay that I lost not a moment in 
asking questions, but prepared instantly to de- 
part, not even reading an enclosure from Harry 
until fairly in the carriage and on my way. 

His note was short, and evidently written un- 
der the influence of intense excitement. He said 
his “‘ worst fears had received the most positive 
confirmation ; not a doubt of his wife’s guilt now 
remained, and ere I should read that, he should 
be far away, broken-hearted, miserable wan- 
derer on the face of the earth.” ; 


THE UNTOLD SORROW. 


As his note had been written at night, and 
Dame Marshall’s in the morning, I had no diffi- 
culty in accounting for the horrible state of af- 
fairs so incoherently described by the latter. 

On arriving at Oakwood I found the houseliola 
in a state of indescribable terror and confusion. 
The servants were gathered in groups, apparent- 
ly at a loss to know what would happen next. 
Harry’s valet-—a young man to whom he had 
shown numberless kindnesses—met me in the 
hall with an expression so truly woe-begone and 
sorrowful, that I caught the infection, and rushed 
to Alice’s room to hide my tears. 

I found the occupants in a worse state than I 
could possibly have expected. Dame Marshall 
wringing her hands, and with the great tears 
rolling down her face, was walking distractedly 
about the floor, while Alice, pale and death-like, 
was lying on her couch. 

At the first glance I really thought that she 
was dead, so cold and immovable were her fea- 
tures; but a closer inspection assured me that 
life was not extinct, that her heart beat faintly, 
and she still breathed. That not a moment was 
to be lost I felt, and finding that the old house- 
keeper was incapable of attending to me, I sum- 
moned another to my assistance, and despatched 
a messenger for a physician. 

For eight hours Alice had lain speechless and 
insensible ; the cause of her illness~—Harry’s 
farewell letter—tightly clasped in her hand. The 
remedy I knew not where to look for. Throngh 
unceasing application of restoratives, she had 
partially recovered ere the doctor’s arrival, and 
unwilling that he or any one else should learn 
anything relative to her unhappiness, I received 
his prescriptions and allowed him to depart—a 
very unwise proceeding on my part, as I after- 
wards learned to my sorrow. 

After recovering her senses, Alice sat for near- 
ly an hour silent and seemingly in deep thought, 
then all at once abruptly rising, she exclaimed : 

“I want to walk this fine evening ; eome.” 

As her dress was not suitable for going out, I 
said something about changing it, but unheeding 
me, she raised the window and stepped ont on 
the lawn. For a few moments she walked qui- 
etly, but scarcely had we entered the avenue of 
oaks, than with a fearful shriek she fled rapidly 
down the now dusky path, and in an instant was 
out of sight. 

I followed as fast as my strength would admit, 
once or twice catching glimpses of her white gar- 
ments as she flew along under the trees, but pres- 
entlg I lost her altogether, and hastening on, 
found her lying at the foot of one.of the great 
trees at the entrance of the avenue. 


matter still stranger, I am forced to believe that 
Dame Marshall is a party concerned. She is 
evidently deep in my wife’s confidence, and, like 
myself, bewitched and fascinated by her many 
| 
evident misery, and little dreaming how much 
reason he had to be suspicious. . 
When I now reflect on what happened after- 
returning with him to Oakwood, he made us but 
a short visit, and departed in as unpleasant a 
state of mind as can well be imagined. 
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As I raised her in my arms, I saw that her 
white muslin wrapper was stained with blood, 
and a crimson stream gushed from her lips over 
my hands and dress. The servants, alarmed at 
her scream, had followed us, and now bore her 
gently back to her chamber, where the doctor, in 
obedience to a second summons, soon made his 
appearance also. 

Late that night, while watching beside her, she 
suddenly opened her eyes, and in a faint voice 
asked if I knew “where Harry was.” Uncer- 
‘tain as to the meaning, I thought it best to an- 
ewer “ Yes,” 

“Then write instantly and tell him to come 
home. He will come for you; and I must see 
him before I die. I am innocent, and he must 
know it.” Her voice grew fainter, and I could 
scarcely catch the last words: “ Tell him to 
come quickly.” 

I never could recollect what I wrote that night. 
I know that I was so perfectly convinced of her 
innocence, that I addressed Harry as I would 
her murderer. Mine was no gentle request to 
return, but an imperious command, which, on 
his peril, he dared not disobey. 

At dawn my messenger was despatched, and 
for the next day and night I awaited the success 
of my summons with feelings too terrible to de- 
scribe. I knew that her life hung on a thread, 
that the slightest excitement might kill her on 
the instant, and forced to conceal what I felt, 
my agony was dreadful. The powerful ano- 
dynes prescribed by the physician had failed: to 
steep my patient’s senses in slumber. I knew 
that she was conscious,‘by the occasional convual- 
sive clasping of her hands, and the silent move- 
ments of her lips, but no word passed between 
us, there was nothing to hinder thought. Once 
more the sun rose, and now I knew that a very 
short time must elapse ere our fate was decided. 
The minutes now flew rapidly, and I dared not 
remove my eyes from the face of my apparently 
dying 


charge. 

All at once I saw her start and make an effort 
to rise, and following the direction of her glance, 
I beheld Harry, pale and haggard, standing in 
the doorway. As if unable to withstand that 
pleading look, he rushed forward and caught her 
in his arms, in piteous tones, exclaiming ‘Alice! 
Alice!” Jt needed no second word to tell that 
his,suspicions were not removed. 

“Harry! Harry! Iam innocent! You must 
believe me !” 

That piercing tone seemingly recalled him to 
his senses. He attempted to unclasp her cling- 
ing arms, and with suddenly recovered compo- 
sure, replied : 


“TI cannot doubt the evidence of my senses, 
Alice. Will you tell me you are innocent, when 
I myself beheld you with your lover alone at 
night; when I saw your arms around his neck ? 
and even now he has the miniature you pretend- 
ed to love so well. O Alice! you have destroyed 
our happiness forever; but I forgive you, and 
have come as you requested to see you once 
more.” He covered his face with his hands, and 
trembled from head to foot. 

“Harry!” There was no answer, and a bright 
flush rose on that fair girl’s cheek. She raised 
herself with an effort, and snatched away his 
hands. “ Harry, look at me—listen to me while 
I have strength to speak. As surely as you and 
I will one day stand before the judgment seat, 
just so certainly do I declare that I am not guil- 
ty of the wrong you charge me with. I have 
never been false to you, never loved another, 
and only sought to hide my sorrows to save my- 
self from deeper wretchedness. The person you 
saw with me was no lover, but a miserable, dis- 
graced and guilty brother, the murderer of my 
parents, the destroyer of mysélf.” 

There was silence for the space of half a min- 
ute—it seemed an age to me, who dared not 
speak or interfere—and then Harry sank fainting 
across the bed, while Alice, exhausted with the 
exertion she had made, lay motionless on her 
pillow. As the servants carried him from the 
room, she feebly pressed my hand, and whisper- 
ed, “He believes me. I can die happy now.” 
The words were half choked, for again her lips 
were stained with the crimson fluid, and it seem- 
ed more than probable that her words were to 
come true. 

But the danger passed, and our fair and gentle 
Alice was spared tous. Long she hovered be- 
tween life and death, long we watched for some 
sign of returning strength ; but it came at last, 
and Harry, who had never brought himself to 
acknowledge the truth, or to doubt that she 
would recover, wept like an infant when the phy 
sician bade us be of good cheer. 

I remained at Oakwood until its young mis 
tress was once more able to take her place in the 
family, and ere I left, Alice herself gave me a 
history of her childhood, that explained all the 
seeming mystery that had attended the first few 
months of her married life. 

The daughter of General and Lady Sarah 
M-——, she had passed a happy childhood, but 
for one cloud. A brother, nearly four years 
oldér than herself, the darling of his father and 
the pride of his mother, had been the tyrant and 
torment of his sister from her earliest infancy. 

Lady Sarah did not want for tenderness to- 
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wards her little daughter, but knowing the un- 
bending justice of her husband’s nature, and the 
certainty that her darling Alfred’s sins would be 
visited with well-merited punishment, she on 
every occasion hid his misdoings, and whenever 
it was practicable laid all blame on Alice, well 
aware that the general, strict as his notions were 
about the training of boys, did not feel responsi- 
ble for the behaviour of the girl, and would not 
attempt to correct her faults. 

Taught by her mother that to love and obey Al- 
fred was the sole end of her life, she had always 
been his willing slave, hiding his faults, giving 
him her pocket-money, and sacrificing her wishes 
to his will. The consequences of such a train- 
ing were soon apparent. General M—— found 
his son out in a palpable lie ; his suspicions were 
aroused, inquiries were made, and facts came to 
light sufficient to fill the father’s mind with hor- 
ror, and determine him on taking very severe 
measures to reform his son. 

This course was ill-advised. Alfred left his 
home, and for more than a year his parents had 
no tidings of him. When at last heard from, 
he was in jail undera feigned name, and accused 
of a heavy robbery. At a great expense, and 
by greater exertions, the unhappy father got him 
off without a trial, and once more he was at 
large, utterly refusing to remain at home. Three 
years passed, and again General M—— was call- 
ed on to reseue his son from the disgraceful con- 
sequences of his depravity, but this time he was 
searcely at liberty ere a crime of deeper dye con- 
signed him to a prison, from which not even 
money nor interest could procure his release. 

He was tried and sentenced to transportation, 
and in less than six weeks after his removal 
from the country, both parents died from grief 
and shame. There remained but a very emall 
fortune for the support of the young orphan at 
the time of her parents’ death, and as none of 
her near relations came forward to offer her a 
home, she resolved on seeking one at a distance, 
where she was unknown. 

In the family of a village doctor Harry found 
her, and charmed with her beauty and talents, 
followed up an acquaintance ending in an offer 
of his heart and hand. In his generous love he 
forbore to press questions he could not but see 
distressed her, and, in direct opposition to what 
he had all his life advocated, married one of 
whose rank, connections and antecedents he ab- 
solutely knew nothing. 

Three months afver their marriage, Alice heard 
of her brother’s escape from exile, and also that 
it was supposed he had returned to England, 
She never looked at a paper without dreading to 
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see his name -mentioned, and it was the realiza- 
tion of this fear that caused her to faint on the 
morning Harry had mentioned to me. Under 
his plebeian cognomen he had been seen and 
recognized at a fair held in the neighboring 
market town. 

A few days after this, he sent her a threaten- 
ing letter for money, and Alice, distracted at the 
idea of his communicating with her husband— 
more terrified than ever lest he should discover 
the disgraceful connection—and hoping to get 
rid of her tormentor by complying with his re- 
quests, took Dame Marshall into her confidence, 
and entrusted the old lady with the task of de- 
livering the sum he had demanded. 

Emboldened by her ready compliance, Alfred 
wrote again and again, and Alice at last had no 
more to send. On learning this, he insisted on 
her meeting him, and accompanied by the old 
housekeeper, she one night stole out when all 
were supposed to be asleep in the mansion. 

But Harry, under the influence of jealousy and 
distress, watched her enter the private gardens 
and meet a man, evidently disguised ; saw her, 
after a long conversation, throw her arms around 
his neck in a beseeching manner; saw him re- 
move the miniature from her dress, and, in spite 
of all her efforts, put it away ; and then, after a 
hurried parting, he beheld her return weeping to 
the house. The remainder of the night was 
spent in writing to his guilty wife (as he sup- 
posed her), and after addressing a few lines to 
me, he made hasty preparations, and ere the 
family arose was far on his way to the city from 
whence he was to take passage for the continent. 

My cousins have received a severe lesson, one 
they have never forgotten, and probably never 
will forget. Harry could scarcely find it in his 
heart to blame Alice for loving him so well as to 
endanger her happiness—to run any risk sooner 
than lose his affection—and he never ceased to 
reproach himself for keeping up the chilling re- 
serve, which alone prevented her from throwing 
herself into his arms and confessing all, at the 
time she was suffering from Alfred’s perseeu- 
tions. Of that unfortunate young man they 
heard nothing for several years, and then a letter 
arrived from the cavtain of an Indiaman, an- 
nouncing the death, om the passage home, of a 
sailor, who, just before he expired, had told them 
that his right name was Alfred M——, and re- 
quested that some one. would inform hie sela- 
tions, also giving Alice’s address. 


In all countries, it is the ee 
ality of the people, that courtesy, which 
essence of honor, obliges one to consult, 
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OUR JESSIE. 


BY CARRIB EB. PLUMLEB. 


She's a gentle, quiet, brown-haired girl, 
With a heart as warm and true 
As the tiny, blue-eyed violet 
That sparkles in the dew; 
And in her soul-lit eye there gleams 
A wealth of boundless love! 
Brighter far than yonder star, 
Which lights the sky above. 


Her voice! tis like the murmuring stream 
That glides so gently by, 

And beauty’s magic pencil tints 
Her brow so broad and high! 

And 0, her step, ’tis light and free— 
Free as the wild gazelle, 

When lightly bounding o’er the moor, 
And through the shady dell. 


When sunset gilds the azure sky, 
Go ye, and gaze the while; 
Methinks thou’lt say ‘tis like unto 
Our gentle Jessie's smile! 
And join me in my low-breathed prayer, 
That the beauty God has given 
Sweet Jessie here, may yet appear 
To shine more bright in heaven. 


CAUGHT NAPPING. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


Henke is a case which recently came under my 
own observation, and it is so good that I cannot 
refrain from telling it : 

Phil Bigbee keeps a stable not a thousand 
miles from here, and he is one of your keen, 
shrewd chaps who pride themselves on their 
quickness and sureness of vision. His favorite 
expression was, ‘‘ Ye don’t catch me napping.” 
This he says every day at any rate, and often 
many times a day. He says it when there is no 
earthly need of it. In fact, he seems impressed 
with the idea that people labor under some dread- 
ful suspicion of danger from his napping; so he 
“keeps them easy by keeping them assured that 
no such dire event can possibly happen. I say 
he does. I should have perhaps said, he did do 
this, for within these few days back he has been 
rather mum on the subject, and only tells stran- 
gers now about the impossibility of his getting 
caught napping. Perhaps they believe it. 

One bright morning, before the snow came, 
Phil went over to P—— to see a four-year-old 
colt owned by an inn-keeper there, and of which 
he had’, often heard. He could not see the ani- 
mal, however, for it was off somewhere to pas- 
ture, but Brock the inn-keeper promised to bring 


lowing day, Brock came over with the horse, 
leading him behind his team. It was a bay 
gelding, only four and a half years old, and had 
never been used to work at all. He had been 
broken to harness, but never driven, so of course 
he must be sound. Phil looked him all over, 
felt his legs, joints, ribs, etc.; examined his 
teeth, eyes, hoofs; and then led him around by 
the halter. The animal made a splendid ap- 
pearance, and Phil finally concluded to trade. 
He had a horse worth a hundred and fifty dol- 
lars—well worth it—and he offered to trade that 
horse for the colt and twenty-five dollars. Brock 
made some objections, but at length ,aid the 
twenty-five dollars and took the horse away, 
leaving his four-year-old instead thereof with the 
money. 

“There,” said Phil, as he put the money into 
his wallet, “that’s what I calla trade. That 
horse that Brock’s a leadin’ off is’ worth just 
one hundred and a half, and if this colt don’t 
bring me two hundred in the spring 1’ll eat him. 
But mind ye this,” he added, with a wicked 
wink, “that horse is worth a hundred and a 
half—I say—but he’ll never see his sixteenth 
year again. That’s my opinion. Brock’s got 
him just as his worth is changin’.” 

However, there were enough who knew better 
than that. They knew that the animal Phil had 
put off was not over twelve, and that for power 
of endurance he had no superior in the town. 

Towards night, Phil concluded to ride his new 
colt up to the watering-trough—a drinking-place 
by the road side some quarter of a mile distant. 
So he put on the bridle, and vaulted upon his 
back. The animal started off with a noble 
movement, and Phil thought he would ride him 
about the yard a few moments just to let the peo- 
ple there assembled see him move. 

“Aint them movements?’ cried Phil, as he 
bent his head to watch the throw of the colt’s 


_ said, yes; but just as he spoke the 
colt stopped—gave one deep, hollow gasp—and 
then sank down like a dead horse. Here was a 
fix!. Phil stood for a few moments like one 


petrified. 

“ What is this?” he gasped, turning pale; for 
the colt had now gained his feet and stood trem- 
bling and gasping like a dying roadster. 

“ Why—lI’ll tell ye,” said a partial stranger, 
who happened to be standing in the yard. “You 
had that horse of Brock, didn’t ye *” 

“Tes.” 

“ Well—ye’ll never make anything more of 
him.” 


him over the next day.. Accordingly, on the fol- 


“ Bat he haint been used,” said Phil, looking 
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first upon the man, and then upon the horse. 

“ Of course he hasn’t,” was the reply; “and 
& very good reason why : he can’t be used.” 

“ But what’s the matter with him ?” 

“ Why, his lungs are good for nothing. He’s 
all gone with some kind of disease there. As 
long as ye keep him up and feed him on noth- 
ing but meal he’ll look fat ; but put a bridle on, 
with a bit in his mouth, and he’s down.” 

“Eh, Phil? Caught napping, ha?” 

“Not yet,” returned Phil, with a knowing 
shake of the head. “Just you wait a bit. That 
horse trade aint finished yet; I don’t call my- 
self nappin’ till I’m done to, My leg may be 
sprained, but taint broke. Mind that.” 

One thing, however, was certain—Phil had 
got most awfully shaved, though folks were will- 
ing to admit that if he got his face all back again 
the shave wouldn’t amount to anything. He 
gained a promise from those present that they 
would keep mum, and then he led his colt back 
into the stable again. 

Two days after that Thomas Cutter drove up 
to the stable. He lived in the town, but about 
five miles distant from the village. He owned 
ahorse which Phil had long been anxious to 
purchase. It wasasmall sorrel mare, with white 
mane and tail, and a fast one—able to trot a 
mile inside of three minutes—and only seven 
years old. As soon as Tom came up, Phil went 
to his boy and bade him take the bay colt and 
lead him out by the back way to a distant pas- 
ture, and then return by a roundabout way. 

“Tom,” said Phil, at the same time feeling 
the ribs of the sorrel mare, “‘d’ye ever see that 
four-year-old of Brock’s ?” 

“No,” answered Tom. 

“Never did? Ye ought to. It’s just the 
handsomest piece of horse-flesh ye ever see, 
Comin’ five next spring—smooth as a pin—fat 
as a cub—weighs ten hundred and a half—and 
can trot, now I tell you.” 

“ Where is he?” asked Tom. 

“T’ve traded for him. Traded off old Peter 
for him.” 

“ Whereis he 

“Out in the pasture. Come—let’s go out and 
see him.” 

Tom agreed, so Phil took a dish of oats, and 
a neck-halter, and started off. They found the 
colt in the pasture, and the oats seduced him to 
the halter. Tom led him about—snapped him 
up—and liked him much; for, remember, the 
animal was a splendid looking one. 

“Going to keep him?” asked Tom. 

“He’s no use to me,” returned Phil, frankly. 
“I dare not let him, for fear he’ll tear things to 


pieces. Brock recommended him for a kind 
horse, and safe; but he aint. I knew he’d never 
been used any, but I thought of course he was 
well broke. What motions !” 

Now Tom Cutter was an expert in horseman- 
ship, and one of the finest horse-breakers in 
country. He was a small man, but full of nerve 
and muscle, and could subdue a wild horse as 
quickly as any one. Phil knew all this. 

“Now I’d a thunderin’ sight better give this 
colt away than to keep him,” resumed Phil, tak- 
ing the halter and leading the animal around in a 
small circle, “for I haint got time to break him, 
nor I don’t believe I could if I should try.” 

“Is he very ugly?” asked Tom, eyeing the 
animal sharply, for he was “‘ taken.” 

“Ugly? Not abit of that. But he’s so fall 
of fire and spirit. Why, I should as soon think 
of letting a wild bull-to a man as to let this thing. 
I'll tell ye what, Tom; Old Brock rather come 
it over me.” 

Tom felt the animal’s legs thoroughly, and 
finally came to the conclusion that the beast was 
a good one. 

“ How’ll you trade for my mare ?”’ he asked. 

“Any way. Take this thing off from my 
hands, and you shall have him.at your own 
price. Blast him, I hate him!” 

Tom mistrusted not a thing of Phil’s real 
meaning. The story was so simple and plaus- 
ible that he swallowed it. He could see that the 
animal was not yet five years old, and that he 
was perfectly smooth in every way and manner; 
and he could of course think of no disease in such 
ahorse. So after some pondering, he said : 

“Give me seventy-five dollars, and I’ll trade.” 

* Ho—don’t talk so, Tom. Now say some- 
thing reasonable. I'll give ye twenty-five.” 

But this Tom refused. He had offered his 
horse for one hundred and fifty, but he wanted 
twenty-five more now. She was very small, 
weighing not over eight hundred pounds at the 
outside, so not so valuable as a larger, stronger 
horse, her speed being her only good quality 
above a common seventy-five or a hundred dollar 
beast. However, it was at length settled that 
Phil should pay forty-five dollars boot. 

“I wonder if it’s best to take him home to- 
night ?” queried Tom. 

I guess I wouldn’t,” returned Phil. He’s 
got both hind shoes off, and he might stave his 
hoofs up. And then you'll want to break him 
in a little, too, before you try to drive right off. 
I tell ye what I’ll do; I’ll send him down in the 
morning and have him shod, and then I’ll let my 
boy lead him up,” 


So it was settled. They returned to the stable, 
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where Phil paid over the forty-five dollars, and 
shortly afterwards Tom drove off. Inthe morn- 
ing, according to promise, Phil had the colt 
shod, and then sent his boy off, giving him par- 
ticular directions to lead the colt slowly, and let 
him carry his head down. Before noon the boy 
returned with the sorrel mare, and then Phil 
Bigbee burst. 

“ Now what d’ye think?” he exclaimed, rub- 
bing his hands with delight. “ Caught old Phil 
nappin’, did they? Not quite!” 

Common decency would have suggested to 
Phil the propriety of keeping this thing to him- 
self; but he could not. He had to tell of it to 
every one he met; and some days afterwards 
Tom, in speaking of the subject to some of his 
friends, said that he had got terribly taken in, but 
he did not blame Phil Bigbee so much for that, 
as he did for bragging so much about it. 

“Tf he has put off a worthless horse upon me, 
he might hold his tongue and give me a chance 
to put him off, and not thus make the animal’s 
worthlessness a public affair.” But never a word 
did Tom speak to Phil about that trade. 

Living near by Tom Cutter’s was a man by 
the name of Nutting, who owned a colt that had 
been praised very highly. It was a dark bay 
colt—darker than the one Tom had shaved on 
to him, but about the same age. Nutting had 
repeatedly refused a hundred and seventy-five 
dollars for him. Phil had seen the horse go by 
his place once or twice, but he had never exam- 
ined him ; yet he wished very much to own him. 
He had heard the best judges of horse-flesh in 
the country pronounce it the finest animal in that 
section, and he was generally estimated to be 
worth two hundred dollars. He was not only 
very fast, but xery stout and powerful. 

Tom Cutter kept perfectly quiet about his 
colt, and to all questions on the subject he simply 
shook his head, and remarked that his colt was 
not such a poor one after all. He was an ex- 
pert veterinarian, and he applied himself at once 
to thecasein hand. He was not long in deciding 
that the case was an incurable one, but he found 
that he could subdue it somewhat for the time 
being. After working a month he got the colt 
so, that he could drive him off four or five miles 
with perfect safety, but this could be done only 
under the effect of powerful medicines. But 
when the animal did trot he travelled over the 
ground very fast, 

At length Tom concluded that he would 
trade. First he called in upon Sam Nutting. 
Sam was cgnfined to his house by a very lame leg. 

“Sam, I want to see ye my bay colt,” said 
Tom. 


“ You're joking.” 

“No I aint. Don’t you ask any questions, 
but do as I tell ye, and you shall know in the 
end. Will ye give me three cents for the bay 
colt ?” 

“Yes,” returned Sam, who, “smelt” some- 
thing, though he eould not tell exactly what; 
and at the same time he pulled out his purse and 
handed Tom a three-cent bit. Tom took it, and 
gave it to Mrs. Nutting. 

“ Of course I may sell the colt and pocket the 
money?” said Tom. 

“ Yes.” 

“And may I take two hundred for him ?” 

“ Yes, but no less.” 

With these instructions, Tom started off. He 
had now got his colt into one of his best moods, 
and having nicely brushed him down, and crop- 
ped his mane very carefully, he proceeded: to 
harness him into the light wagon, only he left 
the bits out of his mouth. In this way he led 
the colt towards the village, being careful to stop 
when he heard any one coming, and pretend to 
be fixing some of the harness. In this way he 
led the colt to the before-meationed watering- 
place. Here he stopped and sprinkled the ani- 
mal with water, being careful to wet him all 
over; and then with a dry cloth he wiped him 
down. This produced two appearances: one of 
making the horse look two shades darker than 
before, and the other of making him sweat with 
fast travelling. 

Now Tom knew very well that the colt would 
stand it to travel about five miles at a good speed 
without showing any signs of trouble ; so he put 
the bit into the animal’s mouth and started on at 
a slow pace; but when he reached the edge of 
the village he let the rein on, and went into Phil 
Bigbee’s yard like lightning, and he holding 
back upon the ribbons with all his might. 

“Hallo! What ye got here?” cried Phil, 
anxiously. 

“Got Nutting’s colt,” answered Tom. 

Just remember—Phil had never seen the Brock 
colt in harness; and furthermore, the sweaty 
appearance gave a darker color; and, the thought 
that that colt could have trotted down to the vil- 
lage in harness was not among the things of the 
day. Phil walked around the horse several times, 
and then asked Tom if he might get in and 
ride. 

“ Sartin,” replied Tom. So they both got in, 
Tom asked Phil to take the reins. He did so, 
and away they went. 

*Gee-crickee! don’t he travel! What mo- 
tions! Aint he one of ’em?* By thunder, Tom, 
he’s worth two hundred.” 
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“He’s worth three if he’s worth a cent,” an- 
swered Tom. 

“‘ Will two hundred take him ?” 

“ Nutting told me this morning that I might 
let him go for that. He’s sick, and can’t go out, 
and he wants the money.” 

“By the great spoon, Tom, he’s worth it. 
He’s—he’s mine!” 

They returned to the stable-yard in fine style, 
and Phil had the colt taken out at once, and im- 
mediately paid Tom two hundred dollars. Tom 
left his wagon and walked home, and that night 
he bought Nutting’s bona fide colt for one hun- 
dred and ninety dollars ! 

On the next day Phil Bigbee drove into Sam 
Nutting’s door-yard. Tom was with Sam at the 
time. Phil came in looking pale and sad. 

“Sam,” he said, “ where is your colt ?” 

“Which one?” asked Sam. 

“Which one? Why I mean, your—bay—colt.” 

“Well—I had two yesterday morning—one 
that I raised, and one that I bought of Tom Cut- 
ter. The one that I had of Tom, I got him to 
sell for me yesterday; and the other one Tom 
bought of me last night.” 

Phil spoke not a word in reply ; but shoving 
his hat down over his head with an emphatic 
motion, he left the house. He returned to the 
village, and people asked him if he didn’t “ put 
that Brock colt off on to Tom Cutter!” It made 
him feel badly, but his own course of remarks on 
the former trade kept him silent now. And in 
another respect was the “biter bitten!” He had 
said so much about the colt after putting him off 
to Tom, that everybody knew the animal now, 
60 that he could not dispose of him. 

Phil kept the colt three weeks, and at the end 
of that time he found the animal, one morning, 
dead in the stall. I believe that from that time 
Phil Bigbee has not flatly asserted, in the pres- 
ence of those who knew him, that he could not 
be “ Caught Napping.” 

MAKING ENVELOPES. 

A ream of , or about 500 sheets, is placed 
under a knife of a shape corresponding with an 
yey when entirely opened, which is forced 

y 


pieces 
at the from the action of the knife, resem- 
is stamped, by a s 4 
a boy being able to prepare 50,000 per day in 
this manner, taking one, two, or three en 
at each movement of the hand. They are then 
taken by 100 a seated at long tables, by whom 
they are folded and gummed. A single will 
apply the gum to 60,000 or 70,000 in a day, and 
these processes the girls great celerity 
and skill.—Zondon 


HOW I WON HER. 


BY HERBERT LINTON. 


In the year 184— I was returning to my 
native land after an absence of many, many 
years. It would be painful for me to tell, and 
for others to hear, the circumstances that drove 
me from the land of my birth. It is enough to 
say that circumstances did exist, and that they 
involved the happiness, not only of myself, but 
of those dearer to me than my own life. 

When, by the decease of a single individual, the 
barrier had fallen which kept me out of my social 
paradise, I came back, rich with the experiences 
of travel and intercourse with the world abroad, 
but not much better off in worldly pelf, than 
when I had bidden adieu to the cloud-capped 
mountains of my native country, and had ventur- 
ed forth, an inexperienced youth, to brave the 
perils of life on foreign shores. 

I had kept some memories, at least, green and 
unfaded in my heart ; the memory of my gentle 
mother, whose mild influence had been with me 
during all my wild wanderings; that of my 
Aunt Mary, whose pale and pensive face sug- 
gested the idea of an early and lasting disappoint- 
ment, which her continuance in a single state, 
notwithstanding her many opportunities of 
changing it, fully corroborated. 

Nor last, nor less cherished, was the memory 
of a bright and beaming face which had smiled 
on me from my school-boy days. In that halcy- 
on period, my studies had been cheered, my am- 
bition encouraged, my heart’s tenderest affections 
matured, by the precious influence of Emma 
Thornton. 

In foreign lands, this influence had still pre- 
served me from evil ways. It had been my 
guiding star through the mazes of dissipation 
that were on every side of me. When the world 
tempted me, Emma Thornton’s image, sitting 
like an angel in my heart, had turned upon me 
its sad, sweet smile, and the temptation vanished. 
When wealth opened to me its shining stores, 
and bade me freely gather its treasures, if I would 
but slightly thrust aside a principle or a qualm 
of conscience, the same fair, angelic face woyld 
come between me and the love of gain, and in 
every instance won the victory. 

O woman! woman! did you but know your 
secret, silent, yet irresistible power over man, 
whether he be son or brother, lover or husband, 
you would not go tilting all over the world in 
search after fancied rights, while yowr trae and 
unalienable rights are scorned or neglected. — 

Few men have died more worthy of honor than 
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Matthew Thornton. Throughout a long life, 
spent in noble and generous deeds, his integrity 
had remained unimpeachable, his character un- 
sullied. Some reverses in fortune he had expe- 
rienced. Life had not been all sunshine; but in 
the darkness, as in the light, he had kept his 
soul pure ; and in his latter years, had been able 
by a stroke of good fortune, to carry out all 
those benevolent schemes which his noble mind 
was capable of projecting. 

Emma was the true daughter of such a man ; 
worthy in every way to be his child. Late in 
life, Matthew Thornton had married a young and 
beautiful girl, and Emma was the only one of 
three children who survived their infancy. 

Poor Aunt Mary! this marriage had struck 
the death blow to her long and vainly cherished 
hopes ; for it was to him that her early affections 
had been given, and not altogether unasked or 
unrequited. But Matthew Thornton, although 
a good and upright man, was still as stern and 
unyielding as possible in affairs of the heart; 
and a single word reflecting upon his conduct, 
spoken by the unthinking girl, was sufficient to 
make him dash her hopes forever to the ground. 
That word was the knell of dear old Aunt Mary’s 
youthful prospects. 

As year went after year, and Matthew did not 
marry, whe can tell if something like hope did 
not linger around the heart of the fading spin- 
ster? Who indeed can tell, where the voice never 
utters the name, and where only the cheek, fading 
day by day, tells of some inward sorrow, but 
never blushes when that name is uttered by 
others 

I remembered all these things from my boyish 
days, for I had often heard my mother speak of 
it to her friends, when Aunt Mary’s silent mood 
was too severely criticised ; and I remember too, 
how my ire had been excited against good Mat- 
thew Thornton for making Aunt Mary unhappy, 
even without knowing in what his offence had 
consisted. 

Now I had come back, a wanderer from a for- 
eign land, and I knew not what my reception 
was to be. I had heard of the death of Mr. 
Thornton, and also of that other death which 
was my signal to come home. But where was 
Emma? and did she remember the wanderer? 
A sudden and undefinable dread seized me as I 
neared my’ home. I arrived" just as the last 
gleam of daylight was shutting m—when “ one 
star after another had shown its trembling head, 
Tike infant births of light, while slowly in the east, 
the half moon comes on, like a bark of pearl, in 
the clear, calm ocean of heaven.” Another 
time my soul would have drunk in the sweetness 


of this beautiful hour; but now, there might as 
well have been cloud or storm or tempest. I 
heeded nothing but the wild beating of my own 
heart. 

“T came to the home of my childhood,” says 
the eastern poet. “ The friends of my youth, 
where are they? And Echo answered, ‘ where 
are they ?’” 

Ah! Echo might well answer where? My 
mother lived, a sad, pale woman, with the silver 
hair parted on her forehead, her form thin and 
attenuated. So much of happiness was spared 
me, that I could still minister to her comfort. 
But Aunt Mary’s spirit had fled, let us hope 
reverently, to join him to whom all mistakes 
could now be made clear, all loving hearts being 
forgiven in that bright land, for the involuntary 
errors into which they fall in this world of dis- 
trust and misapprehension. 

Emma Thornton was married! I know not 
how or when this intelligence reached me, for I 
was stunned and overpowered by the thought, 
and I cared not how it came. Her husband was 
oné of my old school-fellows too, and the best 
friend I ever had in my boyish days. Had it 
been otherwise, had he been a bold, bad man 
whom I could have abused and talked about, it 
would have brought a sort of savage satisfaction. 
but no, Alfred Seymour was all that the most 
fastidious would approve. 

Well, life seemed of poor account to me now, 
for in all my wanderings, I had looked forward 
to a tender meeting with Emma, and perhaps to 
a life spent by her side. That dream had melted 
away ina dull, hard reality, more bitter to be 
borne because there was no actual blame to be 
cast upon any one, It would have seemed some 
little consolation if I could have raged at another’s 
share in it. . 

I would have wandered off again, had it not 
been for the love I bore my mother. I had left 
her before, it is true; but then she was surround- 
ed by friends, and, moreover, she was younger 
and stronger to bear trouble. Now it would 
have been cruelty to leave her ; so I settled my- 
self down to a bachelor life, and tried to shut my 
eyes to the “ might have been.” 

Do not think that I avoided Emma or her 
husband. Alfred Seymour was my friend still, 
and I was his. I called there soon after I re- 
turned home. 1 met Emma with a feeling of 
embarrassment which she did not share. Could 
it be that she had mistaken the nature of my 
love, and believed it only that of a friend? Had 
our moonlight rambles left no impression save 
that of a mere boy and girl liking, which could 
bring no blush to her cheek in remembering * 
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Well, then, J would not recall it to her mind, 
that she had wound her arm about my-sneck at 
parting, and that I kissed the cheek which I 
thought was growing pale because I was going 
afar off. 


I made a long stay, and Emma invited me to 
dinner. Alfred came home and he too urged 
me; and after that I went often. I sobered 
down from love to friendship, and after a few 
unavailing regrets, which it would have been un- 
natural not to feel, Icame to think of Emma 
only as a dear friend. 

I loved my dear old mother too, and she was 
so happy, so altogether blessed in my love, that I 
sometime felt glad for her sake that no other 
woman was rivalling her in my affections. 
Tyo years after my return, my mother’s health 
became so delicate that she was ordered to a 
warmer climate, by her physician. She was un- 
willing to leave her home, but my entreaties pre- 
vailed, and we spent the ensuing five years in a 
land which a long residence had rendered a 
second home to me before. 

My mother was charmed with this delightful 
spot of earth. It almost realized her ideas of 
paradise, so fresh and balmy were the breezes, so 
beautiful the flowers, so blue the sky that 
bent above us. She grew’ strong, and almost 
young again, and I bore her back in triumph. 

Five years! it is a long period, in which a 
thousand changes may take place. 

“Do not expect to find allas we left them, 
Edward,” said my mother, as we neared the 
haven of our home. Ah, no need to say that to 
me! Had I not experienced it once ? 

Fanny Bell, my mother’s favorite maid, met 
us at the door of our house. 

“ Are all our friends well, Fanny?” said my 
mother, as she greeted her affectionately. 

“Surely, Mrs. Aubrey, you have heard of poor 
Mrs. Seymour.” 

“Fanny! you are not going to tell me that 
Mrs. Seymour is dead!” exclaimed both her 
trembling listeners at once. 

“No indeed, not she, but her husband. Mr. 
Seymour died some months ago.” 

God forgive me, if amid my regrets for Alfred 
Seymour, the momentary thought that Emma 
was again free, mingled with them.giIt, was un- 
worthy of me, and I banished it from my mind. 
Bat how could I meet her ? 

The next morning, my mother, who had com- 
plained of fatigue, said to me at breakfast: . 

“ Edward, you must go over to Mrs. Seymour’s, 
and I must delay my visit until the evening.” 

I had no reasonable excuse to make, and after 


steps, for I dreaded seeing her. As I approach- 
ed the house, I saw her walking in the garden, 
and this would, I thought, render my call less 
formal. She looked sad and grief-worn, and 
her black dress made her look pale to perfect 
whiteness. When I bore my mother’s message, 
she said she would go to her, and went to the 
house for her shawl. 

is; There were curious and prying eyes that morn- 
ing, that saw us walking together, and busy 
tongues that connected our names. Even to 
Emma, they carried the tale, careless of the sor- 
row which should have been so sacred ; and she, 
unconscious that she was the theme of idle cen- 
sure, increased it by the most perfect frankness 
and freedom towards my mother and myself. 

I had been fortunate in business, from the 
time of my return home the first time; and the 
person to whom I have twice alluded, left my 
mother independent. Emma’s wealth, therefore, 
could not be attributed by idle gossip, as a 
cause for my attention to her; and we continued 
to live in daily intercourse offriendship. Idared 
not speak of anything tenderer than this; bat 
when two years had gone by, I began to dream 
of the realization of that which wickedly crossed 
my mind on the night of my return. 

I do not believe that Emma had ever thought 
of such an event as I was dreaming of; so there 
was no way to do but to write her a long, serious 
letter, telling her of all the past, and throwing 
myself upon the chances of awakening in he 
heart a sentiment which I now felt convinced 
she had never experienced forme. I was can- 
did and truthful in all my statements, and I ex- 
pected the same from her. I told her that I 
should not see her again until her answer reach- 
ed me. , 

She waited long before she wrote me. Then 
she did so, in such a calm, sweet spirit that I 
liked her all the more, although some would 
have deemed her answer not very flattering to 
self-love. She had never—not even inher youth, 
thought of mé as aught but a friend. She could 
do no more now. A brother, a dear brother 
she had always, and would now always consider 
me; but her heart’s best affections were buried 
in Alfred’s grave, and while she lived, it must 
be with his memory unmingled with any other 


love. 


I showed her letter to my mother, who mourn- 
ed bitterly over it. She had cherished the hope 
that she should one day call Emma her daughter. 
I feared that it might destroy the perfect confi- 
dence between them; but I judged both wrong- 
fully. The tenderness with which they met 


breakfast, I strolled over with slow and lingering 


again, was a new proof of the superiority of both 
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over ordinary women. Their pleasant relations 
remained still uninterrupted, and Emma met me 
again with almost the same calmness as ever. 

I had been out very late, one night, and had 
jost returned from g long ride across the country, 
in pursuit of a delinquent debtor. I chid my 


' mother for sitting up for me ; but she would not 


leave Fanny, who had been preparing a hot sup- 
per for me ; and she assured me that she was not 
atall tired. So by the bright fire light we sat 
down again and talked. My dear, dear mother! 
I see her now, with her pale, intellectual brow, 
the silver hair parted smoothly above it, and the 
beautiful mouth which age could not alter. 

At length I rose, bidding her go to bed, light- 
ing her chamber-candle for her, but, in my ab- 
straction forgetting my own. I passed up the 
staircase in the dark. Atoneend of it was a win- 
dow,through which I had often seen Emma’s house 
when it had been lighted up by the moon falling 
upon its white walls. To-night I glanced my 
eye out into the darkness, to see if her lamp was 
still burning, as was her custom, through the 
night, and her chamber being on the side towards 
us, we could always see it. How many times, 
as I had looked over to that light, had I inwardly 
blessed the hand that placed it there. 

The light was there, and I stopped to gaze up- 
on it. Emma’s house was scarcely an eighth of 
amile from us, and only a single field lay between. 
There was another light I noticed, and that was 
inalowerroom. Emma is ill perhaps, I thought, 
and I watched it longer. The light increased in 
sizé. Could any one be stirring there at two 
o’clock in the morning, with a great wood fire 
barning up so brightly * 

“Good Heavens! that is no fire on the hearth! 
It is all over the room! Iran down the stairs, 
out at the door, and across the separating field, 
damp and clinging as was the half frozen tarf, in 
less time than I have been writing it. The 
whole lower part of the house was one blaze of 
light, and noone to be seen. Emma. was still 
sleeping undoubtedly, with that terrific flame 
creeping the stairway. I ran round the house to 
find some way of entrance which the fire had not 


‘reached. There was only one place that seemed 


to promise hope, and that was through the cellar. 
If I could but find that door, I felt that it would 
give way to my hand. All this time I was cry- 
ing fire at the top of my voice. 

I found the door, but it resisted me.. The 
large cellar window, however, was more hospita- 
ble. It received me, but I fell six feet; but it 
was upon a treble row of cabbages, and I received 
no injury. I found the stairs, and found myself 
in a little back entry in which I knew were some 


stairs leading to the chambers. In no other way 
could I have approached them without letting in 
a full current of air, and crossing the blazing 
rooms also. 

Fortunately, Stephen, Emma’s hired man, 
slept in a little room at the head of the stairs. 
He heard my loud cries, and sprang from the bed. 
“ Show me how to get to her room,” I said, and 
he pointed to a door in a long hall. The flames 
were coming up the staircase—not a moment was 
to be lost. She lay sleeping, when I entered the 
room. One corner of the room was already on 
fire. Iraised her in my arms, tore a blanket 
from the bed and wrapped it around her, before 
she could comprehend anything. She trembled 
a little at first, but suddenly grew calm. 

“Can we get down these stairs, Edward ?” 
she said, as she hastily threw on a large dressing- 
, gown of flannel, and thrust her feet into slippers. 
“I will call the people up stairs, and then we will 
try if all can get down here.” 

“No, come down at once, Emma, Stephen 
has gone for them.” 

She would wait, and it was well that she did. 
In half the time which it would have taken to go 
over the stairs, they fell with a loud crash of the 
heavy balustrade. I thought of the back stair- 
way, and hurried her towards it. There, too, 
the fire was creeping up, but more slowly. The 
trembling maids were coming down with Stephen 
at their head. 

“©, Mr. Aubrey!” they exclaimed, as they 
saw me dimly through the blinding smoke that 
was now finding its way to us, “where is Mrs. 
Seymour 

“ Safe!” I said, “ go down instantly.” And 
they flew down the narrow staircase like frighten- 
ed birds. 

Stephen waited—to his credit be it spoken— 
until I had taken Emma in my arms, and 
descended with her. We ran round the corner 
of the house in time to see the floor of Emma’s 
chamber fall in, and the flames reaching to the 
attic. The engines had but that moment arrived, 
and nothing within the house could be saved. 
We cared not for that, so long as human life was 
not the sacrifice to the destroying fire. 

A farmer who was going early to market, had 
stopped in his wagen to see the sight, and gener- 
ously offered to take us all to some place of shel- 
ter; so packing the whole shivering group in the 
hay which covered the bottom of the vehicle, I 
bade Stephen take them to my mother’s house, 
while I remained to see if I could by chance 
recover anything from the rains. There was 
nothing to be seen of any consequence, that 
could be rescued ; and it was not long before the 
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roof fell in. It was of no use to remain any 
longer, and leaving Stephen who had returned 
with the wagon, to take my place, I went home. 
My mother and Fanny had warmed and dressed 
the fugitives, and I found them at the tea-table, 
trying to ward off the effects of their exposure. 
We persuaded them to go to bed for an hour or 
two. 

Emma rose, comparatively a poor woman. 
Her property had consisted mainly of her expen- 
sive house and furniture, and some money which 
she had received the day before, and which she 
was to invest on the morning following the fire. 
It was supposed that some one who knew of her 
receiving this money, set fire to the house, but 
failed to find the booty they were in search of. 

“Emma,” said I, afver she had been with us a 
week or two, and had begun to talk of being 
a burden and a trouble to my mother, “‘you are 
not tired of us, surely.” 

“ Not in the least, Edward, but you know I am 
poor now, and must look about me for some 
means of support. My dear old home! I can 
never rebuild it, and the land must pass into the 
hands of strangers.” 

“No Emma, I shall buy it myself, and I shall 
build a house exactly like yours, and you shall 
live in it on your own terms—I shall not be a 
hard landlord.” 

It was settled thus, and ina few months the 
house was rebuilt exactly as before, and Emma 
settled in it at a merely nominal rent. Her plan 
was to commence educating young ladies, as 
soon as possible. 

“I know so many,” she said, “who have sup- 
ported themselves so respectably ; and besides I 
believe sincerely that I have a talent for it too.” 

She said this on the day in which my mother 


_ and myself bad gone to take tea with her for the 


first time, in her new house. ' 

“But O, Emma,” said my mother, in that 
pathetic, sorrowfal tone, which the dear old lady 
is apt to use upon occasions, “how we shall 


“No, I shall be engaged with pupils, too busy 
to see strangers.” 

“What! refuse to see your landlord? I am 
giad the leases are not signed yet. I shall tarn 
you out.” 

Emma seemed trying that evening to appear 
cheerful, but she could not succeed. I waited 
on my mother very early home, pleading an en- 
gagement. I harried back to Emma, and walk- 
ed softly into the house without her observing 
me. She sat just where we left her, leaning her 


head upon her hand, and I heard her sigh. I 
went behind her, and put my hands upon her 
shoulders. She started and trembled a little, 
but grew calm when she saw me. 

“ Emma,” I said, “I came back to ask youif 
you would give up your foolish plan of a school. 
Will you ?” 

She did not answer for a moment; then she 
asked why she should do so. 

“ Because it is not fitting that you should, if 
you can avoid it; and because there is a heart 
which loves you too dearly to allow you to wear 
yourself out in that way. Emma, my mother 
is longing to call you daughter; and she shall 
never call another woman than yourself by that 
name. Will you condemn me to a lonely, un- 
loved state, or will you be my wife ?” 

I cannot tell you her answer, for it was broken 
by sobs and tears, but she did not repulse me, 
‘and I knew that I was beloved again even as I 
loved. And it was thus that I won my early 
love. 


THE MOTHER OF WASHINGTON, 


His mother was one of his best teachers. Her 
eldest son was eleven years old, when, by her 
deceased husband’s will, she became sole guardian 
of the persons and large property of her children. 
She proved herself worthy of the trust. Endowed 
with direct good sense, thorough conscientious- 
ness, and prompt decision, she governed her fam- 
ily strictly but kindly, exacting deference, while 
she inspired affection. , being her eldest 
son, was thought to be her favorite; 
never gave him undue preference, and the implicit 
deference exacted from him in childhood, contin- 
ued to be habitually observed by him to the day 
of her death. He inherited from her a high tem- 

r, but her and example taught 

im to restrain govern that temper, and to 
square his conduct on the exact principles of 
equity and justice. Tradition gives an interest- 
ing picture of the widow, with her little flock 

round her, as was her daily wont, read- 
ng to them lessons of religion and morality, out 
of some standard work. Her favorite volume 
was Sir Matthew Hale’s “ Contemplations, Moral 
and Divine.” The-admirable maxims therein 
contained for outward action as well as self-gov- 
ernment, sank deep into the mind of George, and 
doubtless had a great influence in forming his 
character. They certainly were exemplified in 
his condact throughout life. This mother’s man- 
ual, bearing his mother’s name, Mary Washing- 
ton, written with her own hand, was ever pre- 
served by him with filial care, and may be 
seen in the archives of Mount Vernon. A 
ious document! Let those who wish to 
ww the moral foundation of his character, con- 
sult its pages.—Jrving’s Life of Washington. 


Mere bashfulness without merit is awkward ; 
and merit without modesty, insolent. But mod- 
est merit has a double claim to acceptarice, and 
generally meets with as many patronsas beholders. 
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A TALE OF OLD ROMANCE. 


BY HESTER GREENE. 


Szatep on a low stool at the feet of her hus- 
band, the Count Reginald de Bracey, the youth- 
ful Lady Rowenna threw her white hand, with 

sweep, over the chords of a beautiful 
lute with which he had presented her on their 
bridal morn. Looking fondly up into his deeply 
dark eyes, her bright lips parted in a gush of 
melody, as in a voice solow-pitched that its notes 
reached the heart rather than the ear, she sung : 

“ 
mAs In come 


Where thy loved presence aye dispels 
All solitude and care of mine. 


No courtly votaries, bere, withdraw 
A thought from my loved lord’s beheste ; 
a will my SS. as my law, 
serving thee, my duty rests. 


For thee alone, this braided tress, 

To pleasure thee, I find mine own; 

Proud by nature, passionate, reserved and ex- 
acting, yet did the stern knight feel his heart soft- 
ened as he heard the pleading tone that sought 
to reverberate along its chords,and a gentler 
light shone in his dark eyes as they rested upon 
her, sitting lowly there, a creature all light and 
life—all radiance and childish glee. When he 
had brought the sweet rose-bud from her father’s 
fortress to deck his own grim tower, there had 
been no wooing—none of those attentions so del- 
i¢ate, yet flattering to woman’s gentler nature, 
Rowenna’s fair hand, according to the custom of 
the time, having been disposed of, by her war- 
rior sire, like so much marketable merchandize, 
to the mighty chief of the de Bracey’s lordly line 
—Count Reginald being the highest bidder. 
At the time our story begins, the count was 
making active preparations to join Richard 
Coeur de Lion, in his expedition against the Sar- 
acens; and now, gazing down upon the fair, 
girlish countess, his stern heart smote him for 
leaving her so long in this grim, feudal pile, 
alone and unprotected—a few archers left to 
guard the old time-blackened tower, and her 
maidens to embroider endless hangings of tapes- 
try, to be her sole society till his return. ~ 
“ How beautiful this lute! how costly all your 
gifts, my princely husband !—fitter for a queen, 
than a simple girl like me! How can I best | 
thank you for it, dear de Bracey?” For thus 
she sometimes ventured to address him—the 
shrinking awe with which she regarded him 


“ And is the Countess of de, Bracey so very 
humble a personage? Methinks were my fair 
Rowena seen at court, she might take precedence 
of the noblest there! De Bracey’s banner has 
floated above too many stricken fields, for his 
chatelane to rank as a simple maiden. Yet 
thank me always by singing to me some song of 
the Troubadours ; let it be of war and victory. 
I leave to-morrow, to join the Crusaders.” 
Turning aside to hide the tear that trembled 
in her eye, she threw her hands lightly over the 
chords as she sang, in a low, plaintive strain, the 
following song : 

“0, ask me not to sing to-night! 


I dare not task my feable powers 
harbinger of coming hours. 


Sad thoughts that slumbered start to life, 
Woke by some note of olden strain, 

When morning takes you to the strife, 
When—whea to meet again? 


in sash strata, 
Then O ask not—the warrior lays 
I may not sing again !”” 

A low, choking sob stilled the tear-burdened 
song of the fair girl-bride, as she thought on the 
morrow’s , for years—or it might be 
forever. Of ahaughty and jealous temperament, 
the stern knight in these forebodings had no 
share. Convinced of the guileless purity of his 
young wife’s affection, his only doubt was of its 
strength—or rather, perhaps, whether a real, un- 
selfish love for him had ever existed—remember- 
ing only her bashful reluctance to meet him, 
when summoned by the Abbess of Saint Oppor- 
tune, when taken to the convent by her father— 
her timid shrinking from his proffered saluate—her 
very girlish modesty distorted into indifference, 
perhaps repugnance. Poor de Bracey! Sum- 
moning his pride to his aid, he bade her farewell 
the next day—commending her to the spiritual 
guidance and care of the abbe of the adjoining 
monastery—and with a boding heart set out to 
join the Crusaders. 

A year from that time he was languishing—a 
fettered and hopeless captive—in an Eastern dun- 
geon. And the Lady Rowenna? Strange ro- 
mors there were, that she had been spirited 
away; yet whenever the fair chatelaine was al- 


over the exultant face of the Abbe of Thornwood. 

Within his palace towers, the restless soul of 
fiery Saladin sighed for “‘a new sensation.” A 
storm-boding cloud darkened his knit brows, as 
he moodily fingered the gem circled hilt of his 
glittering scimetar, and slaves trembled in his 
presence. The jewelled chibouque was thrown 


giving place to expressions denoting her sweet 
and gentle devotion. 


rudely aside, and the cool sherbet sparkled in 


luded to, would a smile of strange meaning pass - 


~ 
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vain, untasted before him, when a low, swéet 
voice was heard without, singing toa lute. Sal- 
adin listened. Richard of England’s prowess 
was forgotten. “Bring the minstrel hither,” 
was spoken in a soft, subdued tone. 

A fair-browed boy, with golden curls cluster- 
ing round his blushing cheeks, was led into the 
dreaded presence of the lord of the East ; his 
tasteful dress was that of a page, while the 
plume in his crimson velvet cap was looped up 
by a jewel of rare brilliance and value. “Sing 
to me, boy. No love ditties ; something of bat- 
tle-fields, if thou canst.” And Saladin turned 
languidly on his cushions to gaze on the vision 
of loveliness before him, as touching the chords 
of his lute, with practised skill, the fair-haired 
boy sung in atone soft as.the murmur of the 


breeze sighed responsive by the wind-harp’s 
strings 


float 
— 
What scarf or plume, 
What's his belt or spurs to me? 


the 
Bat though I’ve sought from. morn till night, 
Since coming o’er the sea, 


‘By Allah! but thou hast rare music in thy 
song, boy. Ask what thou wilt; Saladin is no 
niggard of his gifts. Hast any wish, ask it fear- 
lessly, boy. Were it my signet ring, ’tis thine!” 

Tears started to the blue eyes hidden beneath 
the veined waxen lids, and the smooth cheeks 
wore a rosier blush, as the minstrel page, bend- 
ing lower over his lute, answered, “ Thou hast a 
captive knight—the Count de Bracey. His Eng- 
lish bride sends you a large ransom, while I, 
taught the way by a winged angel, we Franks 
call Love, came here to pray you take the offer- 
€4 ransom, and set the prisoner free.” 

“He is thine, boy, without the ransom. Here, 
take my signet ring; the warder will conduct 
thee to the prison, that yourself may release 
him—go.” 

The Count de Bracey was wakened from his 
unrest by hearing the bolts of his prison drawn 
aside, when, starting up, he saw a youthful spirit 
of beauty and gladness standing -by his couch, 
and was told by the wondering guards that he 
was free. 

On his homeward journey he saw no more of 
the fair-browed boy, with the sunny, clustering 
carls, and smile of light; save in his dreams— 


English queen, accompanying her to the court, 
while De Bracey, anxious to see the fair Row- 
enna, in his far-off castle, slackened not hijs rein 
till he stopped at its gate. 

No sooner was his well known summons heard, 
and the portal lowered, than a slight girlish fig- 
ure sprang through the dark jaws of the gloomy . 
arch, and the Countess Rowenna, more beautiful 
than he had left her, came bounding forth to 
welcome him home. Imprisonment and absence 
had wrought a change in the knight. Pushing 
back the fair curls from his young wife’s brow, 
he kissed it with a sigh, as he noted that it was 
less glad, and her cheek less rosy, than when he 
had left her for Palestine. 

Some weeks after the count’s arrival, on going 
to his wife’s oratory, he was startled by seeing a 
suit of gaily-broidered vestments, such as was 
worn by pages in noble families, Fiercely clutch- 
ing his dagger’s hilt, he blew a shrill note on a 
silver whistle, when, the next moment, the rus- 
tle of long, sweeping robes startled him from his 
indignant reverie, and the countess stood calm 
and inquiring before him. 

Listening with a quiet smile to his vehement 
accusations, her only reply was, “Let me sum- 
mon the stripling. What can the poor boy have 
done to merit your anger ?” And with a gracious 
bend of the proud head, she swept past, and the 
heavy arras curtain fell across the door of the 
oratory. In a few minutes it was drawn aside, 
and a slight, stripling page, with snowy curls, 
surmounted by a jaunty velvet cap, whose feath- 
er was looped up by a brilliant of great value, 
+ stood on the threshold. Gracefully raising the 
plumed cap from her flushed brow, the knight 
recognized in his Eastern boy-liberator the gentle 
lineaments of his own fair countess—his true- 
hearted Rowenna. 

While yet the count besought forgiveness for 
his momentary injustice, the old Abbe of Thorn- 
wood entered the hall. Strangely enough, the 
page’s costume seemed no mystery to him ; and 


| he admitted that the Lady de Bracey had left the 


castle shortly after her husband’s departure— 
none knew whither; but since she had raised a 
ransom, in gold and jewels, before leaving— 
moreover, since the minstrel page of the queen 
had mysteriously disappeared from court on 
Richard’s return to England—the good priest 
hinted that he could guess where the countess had 
gone during her lord’s absence. Blessing the 
tried devotion of his beautiful wife, the proud 
count became as gentle as any carpet knight of 
our times, transmitting to his descendants the 
tale I have tried to tell of the days of old romance. 


= 
T’ve searched the field, where ecarred and torn 
The slain of England lie; 
_ beneath the hoof of horse— 
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BY CHARLES GITHENS. 


My childhood’s home! rude, vine-clad cot! 
With memories fond and br’ ght, 
My heart clings to that rural spot 
Where first I saw the t. 
Let others prize the sp! dome, 
And wealth and grandeur seek ; 
But give to me that humble home, 
That quiet, calm retreat! 


Where birds, in joyous wood-notes wild, 
Warble dame Nature’s lays— 

Far sweeter sounds to nature’s child 
Than those that art would raise; 

The skies so blue, the balmy air, 
The meadows robed in green, 

The murmuring brook, the flowers so fair, 
The sun’s bright, cheering beam. 


And when meek summer’s reign is o'er, 
And winter's chilling blast 

Gomes with the mad wind’s angry roar, 
And snow-flakes falling fast— 

Then, round the blazing hearth we gat, 
Fond parents on us smile; 

While mirth, and song, and pleasant chat, 
The fleeting hours beguile. 


Yes, cherished spot! bright thoughts impress 
My fancy as I gaze 

On pictured scenes of loveliness 
That childhood's visions raise. 

Though life’s rough waves around me foam, 
And cares the brow o'ercast, 

Fond thoughts of childhood’s happy home, 
I'll cherish to the last! 


> 


THE STUDENT OF HAINAULT. 
BY HEMAN W. FORD. 


Tue day was closing in at Leyden, and the in- 
habitants, for the most part poor but industrious 
citizen, congregated at the door of their houses, 
to smoke their pipes, or converse together on 
the state of the times ; and a set of more phleg- 
matic countenances and contented spirits could 
not well have met together. Before an abode, 
the neatness of which could not conceal the 
evident poverty of its inmates, and which you 
learnt by a rude inscription on the walls, belong- 
ed to a barge-builder, sat a boy on a fallen tree. 
His dress was coarse in the extreme, leaving his 
muscular limbs fully exposed; but there was 
something in the proud motion of the head, as he 
threw back the tangled hair from his brow, and 
looked round with his wild, restless eyes, which 
at once disti him from the rest of his 


companions, and showed that thoughts incom- 

patible with his present situation were busily at 

work in his young mind. Occasionally his father, 
12 


a rade, unlettered man, with a veneration for 
learning which has made his name respected to 
this day, and who now stood leaning against the 
door-post, with his white shirt sleeves rolled up 
above the elbows, and his brawny arms crossed 
upon his breast, would take the pipe from his 
lips, and address some kindly word to him, 
which was replied to as though the mind of the 
listener were far away. 

It would seem as if the boy were watching the 
blue smoke-wreaths, as they rose up into the still 
air of the evening and disappeared ; but it is more 
probable that the aspiring thoughts followed each 
other as rapidly, and then became likewise lost 
in indistinctness. He was roused at length, by 
a low and gentle voice, and a young girl with 
bare feet, and a number of small brass coins 
coquettishly woven in her long, braided hair, 
stood panting for breath by his side. She wasan 
orphan, none ever knew from what country she 
came, though the starry brightness of her large 
dark eyes, and the sweet accents of her voice, 
which made music of their harsh language every 
time she spoke, told of the sunny south. She 

.had been the sole survivor of vessel which had 
foundered at sea, and adopted by a lone man, an 
iron worker of Gueldesland, who had lately come 
to settle at Leyden, and who loved her as if she 
had been his own child. 

The boy looked up and smiled at her approach, 
but it was a dreamy smile that brightened as it 
met hers, as though all other thoughts melted 
away before its radiance ; and he tried to draw 
her towards him that she might share his seat.” 

“No, no,” said the girl, playfully eluding his 
grasp, “I cannot sit still here all this splendid 
evening.” 

“Where would you go to, Annunciata ?” 

“Let us dance in the sunset, or chase each 
other along the river ; it always feels so fresh 
by the water.” 

Julius sprang up with a joyous bound, and the 
old barge-builder brushed the tears from his eyes, 
as he watched them depart, for he knew it would 
be but a little longer that he should have his son 
with him. 

How merrily they danced, and laughed, and 
romped that night, until even the light-footed 
Annunciata grew weary, and following her ex- 
ample, Julius sat down upon the ground, and 
amused himself by playing with the coins in her 
long hair. 

“ Why do you wear these ?” he asked, at length, 
‘T never see any of the other children with their 
heads dressed after this strange fashion.” 

“ Possibly not; but I have a dreamy recollec- 
tion that they were worn thus in my own country, 
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and I never hear them tinkling, as I dance, with- 
out thinking of home.” 

“TI had forgotten that you are not one of us,” 
said Julins, looking into her beautiful face with 
@ mixture of boyish reverence and love; “ for 
aught any one knows to the contrary, you may 
be @ queen,” 

“ Ah, if I was!” exclaimed the girl, smiling 
joyously. 

“And what would you do then, my Annun- 
ciata 

“ Bay every book that ever was written, so 
that you might read all day long if you chose. 
That would make you happy, would it not, 
Julius ?” 

But yourself, dearest 

“Ah! I had forgotten myself. I would have 
masters, and study to be wise, in order that you 
might love me, and never intrude upon you, ex- 
cept you were weary or sick, or when you sent 
for me.” 

“ Silly Annunciata! Why, I should be al- 
ways sending for you; even as it is, I love you 
better than anything else in the world.” 

“Except books,” interrupted the girl, holding 
up her finger with a merry laugh. “Come, con- 
fess, Julius !” 

“ Well, well, except books then, if you will 
have itso. And yet I am notquite sure,” added 
the young scholar, dazzled by the bewildering 
brightness of the dark eyes which sought his so 
mirthfully, ‘whether I shall admit any exception 
at all. But it grows late for you to be out, had 
we not better return ?” 

The girl sprang up that instant, and went 
bounding on before him like an antelope, her 
sweet laugh now close to his ear, while her cheek 
touched his, and then growing fainter in the dis- 
tance, as he strove in vain to keep up with her 
fleet steps, and mingling with the fairy-like 


tinkling of her long, braided hair. As they ap- 


proached the dwelling of her protector, she as- 
sumed a more demure face, and suffered herself 
to be overtaken. 

“ What a ran you have led me, Annunciata !” 

“Poor Julius, you do look tired ;” and she 
parted the hair upon his flushed brow with her 
cool fingers, and laughed mischievously, “but 
you will come in and rest?” 

“ Not to-night, dear.” 

“ Well, I shall see you to-morrow.” And she 
held up her face for the accustomed kiss, which 
we will not. take upon ourselves to swear was 
not given as well as received; but then they 
were but children. 

The old barge-builder was anxiously waiting 
the return of his son, and that night they sat up 


long, talking of the past, and yet more earnestly 
of the future, which their sanguine hopes made 
bright. The following day it was known all over 
Leyden, that Julius would never settle down to 
his father’s trade, but was about, with his per- 
mission, to quit his native place and proceed to 
Anvers, at which university the old man had 
been long and secretly tPying to get him admitted 
gratuitously among the students, and was at 
length successful. Some laughed at the scheme, 
as such people are apt todo, at what passes 
their comprehension ; others thought it would 
have been better for Julius to have followed the 
honest calling of his forefathers, while a few read 
on the high brow and flashing eye of the young 
scholar something of the glory which he went 
forth to struggle for and to win ; but Annunciata 
only wept. 

There is much real kindness among the poor, 
whatever may be said to the contrary ; and when 
it became generally known that Julius was going 
away to become a great man, as they simply 
but prophetically expressed it, many a trifling 
but most acceptable offering aided his father in 
the arduous task of his equipment, which, plain 
and frugal as it was, left him nothing but his 
blessing to bestow. But what do the young, the 
aspiring want more? Every obstacle is a fresh 
incentive to exertion—a fresh triumph when over- 
come; and they are proud with their own hands 
to hew out the road, and carve for themselves 
an everlasting niche in the temple of fame! 

Annunciata was worthy of the young scholar ; 
to the last she spoke not of herself, of her loneli- 
ness when he should be gone from her; but 
rather of the joy it would be to her and his 
father to hear of his success; the deep, self-sac- 
rificing love of the woman mingled with the pas- 
sionate fondness of the child, and made her care- 
fal to be rather the guiding star, than the meteor 
which might tempt him aside from the bright 
destiny he had chosen, and they parted at length 
in hope. 

The University of Anvers, established by John, 
Dake of Brabant, and containing among its pro- 
fessors some of the most learned, and among its 
pupils the rising geniuses of the age, was a hal- 
lowed object in the eyes of the young student ; 
and the deep feeling of reverence with which he 
stood for the first time before its massive walls, 
often made him smile to think on in later days. 
History proceeds to inform us how for a few suc- 
cessive years he toiled on in the pursuit of know!l- 
edge; but the phrase is surely incorrect. If it 
was a toil, let us at least call it a labor of love! 
What if his cheek paled, and his form withered ; 


if his flashing eyes grew dim, and ached so at 
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times that he was fain to close them for very 
weariness, had he not got his wish? Was not 
the burning thirst of his aspiring spirit quenching 
itself in the living waters of universal knowledge ! 
Was he not holding daily and hourly intercourse 
with all that makes the past great and holy, and 
laying up for himself a treasure of wisdom which 
life only could exhaust ? 

The more aristocratic but less talented pupils 
of the university had long envied the growing 
fame of the young student, and sought eagerly 
to lower him in the estimation in which he was 
8o justly held by the professors, but for some 
time without success; poverty, and an intense 
love of study compelling Julius to a life of strict 
privation and frugality. At length, however, it 
was discovered that he invariably stole away from 
the university as soon as it became dark, and did 
not return until long past midnight, always tak- 
ing one direction, and declining on various pre- 
tences the company of any of his fellow-students. 

“ Depend upon it, those quiet ones are always 
the worst,” said Jan Slein; “who knows but 
what he may belong to one of those midnight 
bands, of whom the good people of Anvors tell 
such fearful tales ?” 


“ Ney, his very poverty is his surety on that 
score,” replied his companion, laughingly. 

“ Pshaw! a mere blind; what then can account 
for his regularly absenting himself at such an 
hour ?” 

“Why, grave and studious as Julius is, he 
may not be insensible to the witchery of some 
bright-eyed demoiselle, and there are plenty such 
in Anvers. Take my word for it, Jan, that 
whenever there is a mystery of this sort, a woman 
is always sure to be at the bottom of it.” 

“ Well, I trust it may be no worse. Suppose 
we follow him to-night, and ascertain the truth 
at once—at least it would be something to taunt 
him with.” 

“But scarcely honorable, methinks,” replied 
his companion, hositatingly. 

“ Nay, everything is fair in love, they say, and 
why not in hate?” muttered Jan Slein, gnashing 
his teeth with rage. 

“ Well, let it be so then, but not to-night; 
there is a debate to be held in the town hall, 
which I must join; to-morrow I am at your ser- 
vice; and in the mean time, Jan, you may as 
well accompany me.” 

“With all my heart,” replied the student, 
carelessly, ‘‘but I shall afterwards take care that 
Jalius does not again escape me.” 

The debate was most eloquent, although the 
subject of it matters little to our history ; so that 
we shall merely state that it terminated shortly 


before midnight, and the people, after lingering 
to exchange greetings of a cordial good-night, 
separated to their various homes. The students 
of Anvers continued to talk loud and eagerly, 


as they walked, four abreast, the silent streets, 


occasionally breaking off in the midst of a bril- 
liant argument, to shout and yell under the win- 
dows of some unfortunate citizen who had con- 
trived to render himself obnoxious to them ; or 
raise a rude chorus in honor of some chosen 
beauty whose dwelling lay in their road home, until 
they reached the church of St. Peter, one of the 
finest religious edifices in Holland. 

It was a bright starlight night, and the streets 
were white and hard with the frozen snow, and 
still and silent as the grave, except the hollow 
whistling of the wind, as it moaned and sung 
through the porticoes of the old church. 
The students hushed their voices, and passed on- 
ward with a more subdued step, although none 
could have told why it was so. 

“ Stay !” exclaimed Jan Stein, hastily, “‘ either 
my eyes strangely deceive me, or there is a hu- 
man figure standing motionless beneath yonder 
. (No! by Heaven I am right!” 

“ Let us go,” whispered one of his companions, 
shuddering with fear, “ they say that evil spirits 
are abroad at this hour.” 

“ Fool!” exclaimed the reckless student, shak- 
ing off his feeble grasp, and advancing towards 
the object of his curiosity, followed by his com- 
panions. 

A lamp burned dimly in the church-poreh, by 
the feeble light of which, a tall figure might be 
observed, bending eagerly over a book. The 
face which was thus partly illuminated, was pale 
bat earnest, and full of a strange beauty. 

“ It is Julius!” exclaimed the stadents, with 
one voice, while a crimson flush passed over the 


high brow of him they had thus suddenly sur- - 


prised, as he turned proudly towards them. 

“The mystery is at length solved,” said he, 
while his flashing eyes sought those of Jan Stein. 
“I was poor, teo poor to purchese candles, and 
for months have pursued my stadies here, or at 
the corners of streets, 
by which I could see to read.” 

“ But the eold,” interrupted one of his com- 
panions; “‘ how did you bear that? You must 
have been perished !” 

Julius laughed wildly, as he laid his burning 
hand on that of Jan, who had pressed nearer to 
him while he spoke. 

“ Does this feel like cold?” he asked. ‘No! 
there is that within me which defies it, as well as 


your sneers and mockery!” But none dared to . 


mock him. 
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The penitent Jan Stein clasped that scorching 
hand in both of his, and drew him gently on, 
while the rest followed wonderingly. From that 
hour, Julius and he studied together, and were 
like brothers ; while a small sum of money, re- 
ceived a few weeks afterwards from an unknown 
hand, rendered him, in a measure, independent 
of his generous friend. 

During at this time his intercourse with his 
father had been very slight, and he contented 
himself with occasionally hearing that he and 
Annunciata continued well. The kind 
of the latter, the iron-worker of Gueldesland, 
above mentioned, was the usual means of com- 
munication ; his business compelled him to come 
to Anvers once or twice a year, on which occa- 
sions he always brought some sweet message or 
tokens from Annunciata to the student. But 
now, as the time drew near for this periodical 
visit, Julius was observed to ‘grow restless and 
melancholy, and he talked a great deal to Jan of 
going to Leyden in the spring, as if trying to 
persuade himself of the folly of some foreboding 
feeling of evil which pressed upon his heart. 

At length the old man made his usual appear- 
ance before the gates of the university, to ask 
‘for Julius, the son of the barge-builder of Leyden. 
The student flung down his book, and went ont 
eagerly to meet him ; but one’ glance at the pale 
and agitated countenance of the iron-worker was 
sufficient to confirm his worst fears. 

“ Annunciata is dead!” said he, with great 
calmness. 

“ You have heard of it then ?” 

“Yes, I knew it! but how—when did it come 
to pass? Tell me all!” 

“ Well, one day the poor child left home with- 
- @utsaying a word to any one, and it grew late 
before she returned. It was a wild, tempestuous 
night, and as I took off her wet cloak, and wrung 
the moisture from her long hair, I saw that the 
ornaments with which, in remembrance of her 
unknown home, she so delighted to deck it, were 
gone. At length, in answer to my repeated in- 
quiries, she confessed that she had sold the coins 
to a Dutch trader.” se 

Did she tell you how much she got for them ?”’ 
asked Julius, eagerly, and with white lips. 

The iron-worker named a sum which at ence 
confirmed all the wild doubts of the student. 

“Go on,” said he, im a hoarse voice. 

“* Well, from that hour she sickened and with- 
ered away; cheerful and hopefal to the last, she 
never seemed to think that she should die; but 
when the blow fell at length, bowed her gentle 
spirit meekly to the will of Heaven, and maer- 
mured not at its decrees.” 
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“But she spoke of me, father, did she not ?” 

“Continually; your name was the last on her 
trembling lips, which grew cold in blessing thee.” 

The old man wept bitterly, but Julias could 
not shed a tear. 

“ You think, then,” said the student, after a 
pause éf deep emotion, “that she caught her 
death on that tempestuous night, when she went 
to sell her little treasure to the Dutch trader ?” 

“T am sure of it. You may remember she 
was always a delicate flower.” 

Julias said no more, but from that hour, a 
change came over his whole life. 

The remainder of this eventful history may be 
gathered from the annals of his native land. 
How, by his own gigantic talents he raised him- 
self to the high post of vice chancellor in that 
university which he had originally entered a 
friendless and obscure wanderer ; was chosen by 
the Emperor Maximilian, as preceptor of his 
grandson, afterwards the celebrated Charles V. ; 
presented by Ferdinand of Spain with the bish- 
oprie of Portovia ; and after his death, elected co- 
regent with Cardinal Ximenes, finally in 1522, 
on the decease of Leo X., ascended the papal 
throne. 

We are told that in after life he becante sin- 
gularly austere and rigid in his habits, perhaps in 
consequence of the struggles and privations of 
early years ; was much given to solitary mus- 
ings, and seldom seen to smile. Who shall say 
how often that mighty spirit, in the very triumph 
of its self-created greatness, looked lingeringly 
back to his humble home at Leyden—danced 
once again, in his dreams, on the banks of the 
Rhine, or listened to the silvery accents of a 
voice that never ceased to haunt him. 

The only extravagance which we hear of Pope 
Julius indulging himself in, was a passionate 
love of old coins, which he spared no expense in 
collecting. Some brass ones in particular, of 
simple appearance, and wanting even the charm 
of antiquity, were said to have been discovered 
upon his body when he died, and on being sub- 
mitted to antiqaarian researches, found to be of 
very modern date. 

In the life of Julius TII., we have a brilliant ex- 
ample of the triumph that can be effected by the 
irresistible might of man’s own mind and intel- 
leet, in spite of the accidents of birth and fortune, 
and a beautiful and touching illustration of the 
vainness of all this to make us happy. The son 
of the barge-builder of Leyden laughed and 
danced by the river. The poor stadent at An- 
vers, as he studied at the corners of the streets, 
or in the church-porch at midnight, was contented 


and even joyous; but Pope Julius never smiled. 
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THE DOUBLE SELF-SACRIFICE. 


BY WALTER O. DANTON. 


Grores and Hector Moreland were the twin 


sons of an American gentleman of fortune, and 
had received an education suitable for the social 
sphere in which they moved. As is not unfre- 
quently the case with twins, they were nearly the 
exact counterparts of each other in their per- 
sonal appearance, which was eminently prepos- 
sessing, and which stock of good looks caused 
both no little uneasiness, since it made them the 
marks for the mischievous arrows of many a de- 
signing match-maker, who had some marriage- 
able protege ready, if not eager, for an alliance 
with their family. The brothers were of a noble 
and winning nature, and generally admired. 

To admiration they were not at all averse, so 
long as it did not take the hue and form of fe- 
male love, excepting from one quarter—their fair 
cousin, Emily Day, an orphan maiden of some 
nineteen summers, who lived beneath their 
father’s roof, and whem each loved with a love 
other than that which belongs to the ties of con- 
sanguinity. It was the desire to obtain her love 
which thus placed an invincible barrier between 
them and female advances and attachments else- 
where ; and it was the consciousness of each of 
the twins that his brother loved his cousin, which 
formed the sole shadow of their lives. 

Emily was an affectionate girl, whose kind and 
gratefal nature was far from insensible to the at- 
tentions of her cousins, but who did not dream 
of the extent to which their regard had warmed 
and deepened, nor were her own thoughts at all 
disturbed, or charmed, if you will, by any 
thoughts of matrimony. She was happy in 
their society, in all society, and moved like an 
embodiment of sunshine through the house, the 
pride of her uncle and a pleasure to everybody. 

One evening Emily took a stroll, with her 
cousins on each side of her, through the garden 
—they vying with each other in little acts of 
kindness not untinged with a spirit of rivalry, 
though not a bitter one, when Emily remarked : 

“Flora Lee and Edith Elmer were here to see 
me to-day.” h 

“Tam glad they came to seeyou,” said George. 

“And I,” added Hector. 

“Why so?” said Emily, opening her blue 
eyes wide with surprise. “Edith is very partial 
to you, Hector, and any one can see that Flora 
is almost in love with George.” 


“‘T am sorry that the feeling cannot be recip- 
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rocated, then,” said George. “ And in truth, I 
think she has shown a superabundance of atten- 
tion to me, whenever we have met. Perhaps she 
mistook me for Hector,” he added, laughing. 

“T think not, brother,” retarned Hector. “I 
can’t see that we look so much alike, as people 
say we do, and we dress differently. Besides, I 
never enjoyed the felicity of any favor from her; 
I heartily wish, however, that I could say as 
much of Edith. She is a very pleasant girl, but 
—the fact is, she is too pleasant. She is always 
chatting, and forcing me to talk when I feel most 
like silent reflection.” 

“ And that is—” said Emily. 

“ Whenever she appears.” 

“Fie, cousins! you are both very ungallant. 
I am sure they are both very loveable creatures. 
Everybody—everybody but you—praises them 
for their beauty and their accomplishments, and 
I am sure their manners are very agreeable.” 

“Tastes will differ, Emily, you know,” 
pleaded George, a little ashamed of having 
shown so much feeling. 

‘« But neither of you seem to have any taste,” 
returned Emily, “for ladies’ society. How dif- 
ferent you are from other young men! Does it 
make any difference, I wonder, that you are 
twins ?” 

The simplicity of the question made the 
brothers laugh, in which she joined. 

“ Certainly,” said George, with much gravity. 
“Didn’t you never hear that twins invariably 
have an aversion to the opposite sex? It is al- 
ways the case—isn’t it singular ?” 


“ That is perhaps because their love is spent 


in admiring themselves, they look so pretty,” 
said Emily, archly; “or perhaps they have but 
one love—as only one resemblance—and so have 
but half a love for anybody else. That must be 
the case, I guess,” exclaimed she, as they re- 
entered the house ; and the subject was dismissed. 

Her words, carelessly dropped, were not with- 
out an effect. 

“* Perhaps they have but one love,’ she said,” 
thought each of the brothers, when alone. “ She 
little thought how true a thing she said in jest! 
‘ And but half a love for anybody else!’ Too 
true, sweet Emily. Alas, for anybody else save 
you, neither of us has, unhappily, but half a 
love!” 

Time but increased the sentiment which both 
brothers entertained of their cousin, and with 
love’s increase came the pains of irrepressible 
jealousy, and uneasy covetousness for her exclu- 
sive partiality. Love’s poor sight magnified, in 
the judgment of each, the fondness of Emily for 
the rival brother, till at last their sadness became 
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On inquiry, after having read this, Emily’s 
astonishment was increased to learn that her 
cousin had taken his departure that morning, 
without intimation to any one. A re-perusing 
of the note caused her to bedew it with tears. 

“Noble, devoted fellow!’ thought she, in 
mingled wonder, grief and admiration. “It is 
strange I never thought how much he loved me 
—yes, and how much I loved him, before. I re- 
member, now, that one day tears were in his 
eyes, when I placed my arm on Hector’s shoul- 
der; he thought I loved Hector better. But he 
was often so gloomy, I thought little of it at the 
time. I wish he was here again. I would 
marry him—indeed I would !” 

Her manifest sorrow at the departure of 
George added much to the grief of the remain- 
ing brother, and to the regret of his father, who 
soon received fall intimation of the cause of 
George’s absence. But neither Mr. Moreland 
nor his niece gave Heetor to understand the true 
cause, lest it should wound his feelings still 
more: But he divined it, and while imagining 
that Emily’s regret was less from love than sym- 
pathy for George—she now preferring his atten- 
tions to those of any one around her—Heetor’s 
own heart resolved upon a sacrifice which should 
give happiness to his self-exiled brother. 

“No, Emily,” said Hector, in a letter written 
under similar circumstances to those of his ab- 
sent brother, “though I feel confident of your 
love, and fully return it, I have refrained from 
declaring it, for I could not be happy, even with 
one so dear, knowing as I should that the pos- 
session was purchased by the ruin of my broth- 
er’s peace. Like him, I fly from the temptation 
to be selfish. I yield your love to him. Find, 
from my father, where he shall be pursuing his 


journey—write to him and urge him to return. 
He is my superior, dear cousin, and will make 
you happier than I would. When next we 
meet, if ever, I shall be rewarded for my sacri- 
fice, I hope, by seeing him your happy husband.” 

And so, even as his twin brother went, went 
Hector Moreland, as generously sacrificing him- 
self upon the altar of fraternal love. His father 
was confounded, and Emily was now made 
doubly miserable. 

“Infatuated boys!” said he. “Whoever 
heard of such romantic—no, silly devotion.” 

“ They were foolish indeed to waste a thought 
upon me,” said Emily, coloring, and feeling a 
kind of self-reproach for having been loved so 
much. “I am doomed to bring unhappiness 
upon those who love me best.” 

“ Not silly devotion to you, my dear,” said her 
uncle, fondly kissing her burning forehead ; “ but 
toeach other. I didn’t do that way when I was 
young. When I loved, I spoke out, point- 
blank, to the purpose, and I popped the question, 
and married your aunt in no time. Heaven rest 
her soul, if I had had a twin brother, and she 
had loved him better, I should have wheeled to 
the right-about face, and fallen in love with 
somebody else. Here are two young men going 
abroad and making themselves miserable for 
each other’s sake, and all to no purpose. Tell 
me now, frankly, have you any preference for 
either ?” 

“You know I love them both, uncle,” said 
Emily, sadly. 

“But you couldn’t marry them both, you 
know. That would be twinning and sinning, 
with a vengeance! In fact, the dogs look so 
much alike, that one would be the same as both, 
anyhow! But to tell you the truth now, seri- 
ously, I don’t believe in this marrying of cous- 
ins. And I think you will soon be of my mind. 
Absence is a great cooler of love. ‘Out of 
sight, out of mind,’ is an old proverb.” 

What farther Emily might have said, in de- 
fining the nature of her love, or what admitted, 
in regard to her preference for either, was pre- 
vented from appearing by the sudden exit of her 
good-hearted but bluff old uncle, who went out 
to look after some cattle he had purchased, and 
thought little more of Emily daring the day. 

Let us take a trip across the Atlantic to Paris, 
where we find George, after the lapse of three 
months, at the house of a French friend, and in 
the society of a lady, his sister, M’lle De Ville. 
They are speaking in French, which for the con- 
venience of the general reader, we can easily 
translate into English. 

“You ought to have been one of the old Ro- 
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observable to all, though unexplained, and 
neither would admit the true cause—far from 
being imagined by her. But the strange and 
startling revelation came at last, in as strange : 
and startling a manner. 
One morning her waiting-maid brought her a 
note, which she opened and read as follows : 
; ve e m rave 
to risk the sacrifice. Ihave loved you long | 
secret, but I have not 
blind to the haven and | 
that your preference is for him. Love him still, | 
se to your . m, 
and joy and peace be both shall | 
of which has finally. 
nancy angui 0 
mo to this declaration and thus suddenly to 
Farewell. 
“Your affectionate cousin, GEorcs.” 


mans, Monsieur Moreland—so devoted, so he- 
roic!” said the young lady, her dark eyes 
illumined with a look of approbation that 
thrilled his heart—for he had just told his 
story, encouraged thereto by her frank and ar- 
dent manner and by a yearning for sympathy 
for his self-bereavement. 

“ You are too kind,” replied Moreland. 

“Bat you will return?’ she said, half in- 
quiringly. 

“She has written to me to return,” he said, 
“and had I known that I was so warmly en- 
deared to her, I might not have left home. But 
I cannot recede now; and besides, I must con- 
sider still the happiness of my brother.” 

As they proceeded in conversation, M’lle De 
Ville thought she did not see the usaal signs, in 
the young American, of a disappointed lover, 
and rallied him upon it. 

“Only three months, monsieur, and you do 
not seem so melancholy as when we first met! 
Is it the way with all Americans *—or has Paris 
so many charms ?” 

Moreland smiled. “Paris has indeed great 
charms for me ; but they are all in one quarter 
of the city, and are portable ones.” 

“Indeed! And pray what are they, that have 
made so favorable a change in you ?”’ 

“Pardon me, my dear mademoiselle,” said 
Moreland, with glowing cheeks, “but I blush to 
confess that they are all centred in yourself.” 

“You love me!’ said she, gently disengaging 
her hand, which he had saluted as he spoke; 
“well, then, monsieur, know that I also love 
you!” and with alaugh, she kissed him. “ Bat 
who shall say how long such sudden love will 
last ‘—and yours, too, so disinterested, and yet, 
as we see, so soon transferred !”” 

Without stopping to account for the caprices 
of love, or to compare the relative attractions of 
American or French women, we will only con- 
sider the fact that Moreland and his fresh love 
became affianced, with the assent of the family, 
though the marriage was not to take place for 
several months. 

Meanwhile Emily was at home, lamenting the 
wretchedness she had been the unwitting cause 
of, and anxiously awaiting the-arrival of some 
tidings which should heraf@ the return of the 
exiles. They wrote, indeed, Apd with great ten- 
derness, each inquiring with regard to his broth- 
er, but neither stating anything definite about 
coming home. 

“ Alas,” often sighed she, “I fear that neither 
will ever come, till one hears I am married to his 
brother! I now almost think it would be my 
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they speak truly, one of them would still be al- 
ways unhappy ; and, should Z speak truly—” 

Month after month—a year—a year and a 
half rolled by, when finally came two letters, 
stating that George and Hector had one day met 
in Paris, and would soon be on their way home 


Old Mr. Moreland was overjoyed at this in- 
telligence; but Emily, though at first it seemed 
to gladden her, became evidently uneasy. 

“I shall be miserable, I know I shall!” mar- 
mured she, “ after all that has passed; we can 
never be so free as we were before they told me 
that they loved me. And yet it was better to 
have married neither than either. But how can I 
see them ?” 

The ship which was bearing home the two 
brothers, also bore their two wives—for Hector’s 
love, like hts brother’s, had adopted a foreign 
bosom for its abiding-place, ere he had met with 
George and found him married, to his great 
amazement. Each had deemed the other des- 
tined to possess Emily, and having absolved 
himself of his first love by self-sacrifice, had 
sought a justifiable consolation elsewhere. 

Their partners were young, lovely and viva- 
cious, knew the whole story, and during the voy- 
age made merry at their expense—the more so 
because their husbands felt extremely sheepish 
at the thought of confronting their cousin, each 
with a wife on his arm! 

But the meeting, which created, also put 
summary end to their embarragsment—the em- 
barrassment of all three. 

“ Cousin Emily, my—my—wi/e !” stammered 
George. 

“ Cousin Emily—my—wife!” gasped Hector. 

“Cousins!” exclaimed Emily, starting, her 
pale look suddenly v Shing, as she presented a 
gentleman, who was ing beside a cradle in 
which was a sleepifig infant; “cousins !’”’ she re- 
peated, blushing and laughing, “ my husband and 
child!’ * * * * 

O Tove! what an alchemist art thou! 


Cuorcues 1x Rome.—A recent estimate of the 
value of the churches in the Eternal City has 
been made, by which it would seem that the out- 
side world has hardly yet formed any approxi- 
mate judgment the immense amount of 
treasures collected within the walls of these tem- 
ples of Christian worship. St. Peter’s, inde- 


Rome y magnificent in the 
style and splendor of their decorations, and some 


duty to marry the first who returned. Yet if 


in Boston and New York.—New York 


two or three of which would buy all the churches 
Mirror. 
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pendently of its invaluable treasures Of art, cos 
over $50,000,000, and the annual expense of re- L 
| pairs is some $31,000! There are also other 
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MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epiror axp Prorrizror. 


BOOKS AND DIET. 

We are glad that Dr. Hall, of New York, has 
entered his protest against the theory that bard 
study undermines a man’s health. He asserts 
that, in most cases, the premature debility and 
death of students is attributable to voracious eat- 
ing, and not to laborious mental habits, and he 
fortifies his position by referring to the German 
scholars, many of whom study sixteen hours a 
day, and a yet larger number fourteen, and yet 
live beyond sixty. And this, we might add, in 
spite of beer and pipes, to which, we believe, 
almost all the German students are addicted ; to 
say nothing of stoves and sleeping between 
feather-beds—also a part of their social habits. 
But then the diet of these students is simple, 
and their consumption of food moderate. No 
man of sedentary habits, even if he has the con- 
stitution of a shark or a rhinoceros, can expect 
to keep up his health, if, debarred from air and 
exercise, he devours as much food as would suf- 
fice for a reasonable anaconda. Dr. Hall tells of 
Dr. Silliman, the geologist, travelling about and 
lecturing, and studying with the zeal and spirit 
of a young man, at the age of eighty; and of 
Colonel Benton, after a hard public life, still in 
harness, and still in active possession of all his 
faculties, mental and physical, though more than 
threescore years and ten. “ Students and pro- 
fessional men,” he concludes, “are not so much 
injured by hard study as by hard eating ; nor is 
severe study for a life-time, of itself, incompati- 
ble with mental and bodily vigor to the full age 
of threescore years and ten.” 

The trouble with our people has been that for 
years they have enjoyed a plethora of the good 
things of this earth, and that, in consequence, 
we have been a nation of devourers. “All-classes 
have fared alike. The difference between the 
diet of poor and rich has been rather in the prep- 
aration of food than the material. The fare of 
one is subjected to the manipulations of a French 
cook, that of the other class to the simplest pro- 
cesses. And everybody consumes about the 
same quantity without regard to his or her pro- 
fession or calling. It is manifest that the man 
of books does not require the kind and quantity 
of food that a bricklayer or farmer needs; and 


gestion of a whaler, it would be apt to sit hard 
on the stomach of a student of theology. The 
upshot is, that we must eat much less than we 
do, if we would avoid debility and premature 
death. We should be happier, healthier and 
richer, and more intelligent, if we were a little 
more abstemious. 


TO BE ILLUSTRATED. 

After one more number of Ballou’s Dollar 
Monthly, in which we shall complete the admir- 
able story of “Money,” we shall commence to 
illustrate this favorite and wonderfully successful 
Magazine, by a series of some twenty-five engrav- 
ings in each number! This will be in addition 
to the monthly humorous series in the last part 
of the work. There will be no change in the price. 
The remarkable popularity and rapid increase in 
the circulation of Ballou’s Dollar Monthly is the 
reason that we are enabled to make this great 
improvement. This will double the value of our 
Magazine, which has outstripped all competitors. 
We are resolved to reach a circulation, within a 
few months, of one hundred thousand, and we are 
fast approaching that edition at the present mo- 
ment. When was such a fand of valuable read- 
ing, choice and original, and elegantly illustrated 
each month, offered to the world at such a price? 
It is only in connection with our extensive pub- 
lishing business that such a thing can be done. 
Show your friends our Magazine, and let them 
know that it can be had for one dollar a year. 

03> Now is the time to subscribe; we can still 
send it complete from the first of January. 


sy Acciprnt.—“ Do make your- 
selves at home, ladies,” said a fashionable wo- 
man to a bevy of guests ; “I’m at home myself, 
and wish you all were.” 
A Hint.—True liberty does not consist in 
being able to do what we wish, but in being able 


that, though” salt horse” may suit the iron 


to do what we ought to wish. 
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A CONGRESS ON FASHIONS. 

We have seen it stated that next year a world’s 
congress will assemble in the city of Brussels for 
the purpose of arranging @ general reform in the 
matter of dress, and the substitution of some 
more graceful and convenient modes of costume 
than those which at present hamper the limbs 
and disguise the figures of the most civilized na- 
tions of the earth. Hitherto, in the matter of 
fitness and beauty, Fashion has gone backward, 
like a crab. Our ladies have revived the absurd 
modes of the past contury—they have taken to 
hoops; and may, for ought we know, yet adopt 
patches, hair-powder, and head-dresses three feet 
high. Already they sport high heels, and may 
come in time to stand as loftily as our great- 
grandmothers did in those curious, uncomfort- 
able sandals, the uses of which some future anti- 
quarian will be at a loss to decide. We, men, 
are not a whit more sensible in our attire ; though 
we claim for paletots and Kossuths a glimmering 
of a national movement in the right direction. 

Until recently, there were some countries that 
held out against the debasing progress of French 
and English fashions. In the picturesque and 
poetical East we met with flowing robes, loose 
trowsers and graceful head-gears. The Turks 
and Persians were brilliant and pleasing in their 
old attire. But now, forsooth! the graceful tur- 
ban must give way to tasselled fez, and Abdul 
Medjid’s soldiery must be buttoned up in tight 
jackets, and belied and strapped like the Cold- 
stream Guards. All the poetry of Eastern mili- 
tary life is gone—and just when the French 
Zouaves are adopting Oriental dresses, the stupid 
Turks are putting on Occidental costumes: we 
have a great mind to write Accidental, for there 
is neither rhyme nor reason in our tailors’ fash- 
ionings of the present day. 

One sign of grace appears in the storied re- 
gions of Europe. The dandies of King Otho’s 
realm have universally adopted that pretty Al- 
banian dress of which Lord Byron was enamor- 
ed in his days of Grecian adventure and enthu- 
siasm. ‘The day has gone by when the Frankish 
garb in the streets of Constantinople was the 
signal for the open expression of aversion and 
contempt, “Myson,” said an aged Osmanli, 
to his fast boy, “take heed how you go on, for if 
you continue to lapse from the customs of your 
fathers, you witl in time sink to be like one of 
these.” And he pointed out a French dandy, as 
we should indicate some loathsome reptile. The 
young Turkey chicks now despise the warnings 
of the old Turkey cocks. 

Seriously, however, we have little faith in any 
thorough general dress reform. If there is one 


subject on which all mankind are mad, it is fash- 
ion. Civilization produces no improvement, for 
the costumes of civilized people are not a whit 
more rational than those of men we are pleased 
to consider as “outside barbarians.” We are 
enamored of the very ugliness of a fashion while 
it lasts, and only see its deformity when we have 
ceased to wear it ourselves. 


ANOTHER STICK! 

People can’t be too careful how they speak of 
their neighbors—walls have ears, and gossips are 
always ready to be tale-bearers. In the old days 
of wood-fires, there was a certain Madam Rick- 
ets in Boston, who was the centre of a very 
choice society. Esquire Barkins, who was a 
leading lawyer in those days, was once urged to 
go and spend the evening at Mrs. R.’s. ‘ No, 
no,” said he, “I can’t think of it. People freeze 
to death in her parlor. There’s never more than 
two sticks of wood on.” A few days afterwards, 
however, he made a call, and when the footman 
announced his name, Barkins was overwhelmed 
by hearing the lady of the house say, in a loud 
clear voice, “Put another stick of wood on the 
fire, John !” 


Queer Mistaxe.—A greenhorn, who offici- 
ated as parish clerk at Mill Creek, lately, under- 
took to “give out a hymn” in which the word 
“ doxology” occurred, but as he couldn’t exact- 
ly get the hang of the hard word, he suggested 


to the congregation the propriety of singing 
“four verses and a sockdologer.” 


Monrmty.—We are no 
the remarkable cheapness of this popular 

at its chaste and attractive contents. 

: or, The Chimney Sweep of Anvers,” now 


naa in its columns, is not only intensel interest- 


but conveys a most wholesome —_ This publica- 

tion is ome of the wonders of the day, having reached to 
the marvellous circulation of rising 0,000 copies !— New 
York Sentinel. 


Mopest Assvrance.—“ Ladies and gentle 
men,” said an auctioneer, “these articles are no 
sham—they are genuine tapestry carpets, made 
by Mr. Tapestry himself.” 

actually saw a handbill 


the other day, which read: ‘A partents to lees 
enquier withen.” Whar’s the schoolmaster ? 


To Everrsopy.—Read the article on the 
last page of the cover, and then act ac 
cordingly. 


Lovz.—Love, in is a comedy; in 
England, a tragedy; in Italy, a serious opera ; 
and in Germany, a melodrama. 
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TOYS FOR THE MILLION. 

If the world itself were not a toy-shop, we 
should hesitate, in our ramble through Washing- 
ton Street, about stopping at this toy-shop win- 
dow, and flattening our nose against the glass, 
competing with urchins of a smaller growth for 
a favorable position. But here we are—and we 
see the very same objects offered to the patron- 
age of the little men and women, and women in 
fancy frocks and continuations, that are present- 
ed to the great world of crinoline and beaver. 
Here’s a musket gleaming in the eyes of Young 
America—not a tin-barrelled pea-shooter, such 
as we used, years agone, to purchase for a nine- 


pence, but a genuine death-dealing weapon on a 


small scale. A nice plaything for a nursery! 
—children of six years being always prudent, 
never irascible, and of course likely to be satis- 
fied that the bayonet is sharp without sticking it 
into their little brothers’ legs. 

Toy-makers leave nothing to the imagination 
Give a boy of our day a six-penny wooden sword 
and he would fancy himself Bonaparte marching 
to the conquest of Italy ; but now our juvenile 
sons of Mars and Pa’s must have real arms be- 
fore they can feign themselves soldiers. And 
here’s a Noah’s ark! In our boyish days, Noah’s 
family consisted of a few discolored pegs of 
wood, and it was quite an interesting problem 
in natural history to decide what animals certain 
jagged little bits of pine were intended to repre- 
sent. Now the patriarch and his family are 
quite works of art. And what have we here? 
An engine and tender, and railroad train, moved 
by clock-work and warranted to run twenty min- 
utes without stopping. Smile not at the eag- 
erness of that young urchin to purchase it— 


some of us invest in railroad speculations quite 


as useless and unprofitable. And here’s a com- 
pany of soldiers that manceuvre on an ingenious 
jointed frame. What a pity we grown-up men 
can’t have armies of similar construction. No 
commissariat would be required, no slaughtering 
of beeves and pork, no ruinous contracts with 
army tailors, no drain on the national treasury, 
and no waste of precious life. A couple of na- 
tions at war might put their mechanical logger- 
heads against each other, and when one set of 
machines had knocked the other set to pieces, 
the owners might be declared victorious—quite 
as rational a way of settling international rows 
as the methods now in vogue in refined and pa- 
cific Christendom. In a word, a toy-shop to the 
philosopher is a place full of suggestive hints ; 
with its wares and customers, it is in some de- 
gree a mirror of the world without, while it has 
peculiar features of its own which may be studied. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


DOMESTIC TYRANNY. 

Of all tyrants the most execrable and most to 
be dreaded is a domestic tyrant. The public ty- 
rant extends his cruelties only to his enemies, or 
those whom he esteems such ; the domestic ty- 
rant torments, with a malignancy peculiar to the 
human race, the gentle and inoffensive creature 
who honors and adores him, and whose felicity 
is often dependent on his smile. If the dead 
could speak, many a widower who walks abroad 
at liberty, would be denounced as a murderer ; 
not a murderer by one sudden act of violence, 
but by pursuing a long course of petty tortures 
and domestic oppressions. When a wife tor- 
ments her husband, the world blazes with his 
wrongs; but the world never learns anything 
about the social Blue Beards, who speak and 
look daggers, though they use none, because 
their gentle victims utter no complaints. For a 
man who can worry the soul out of his wife, as 
Mr. Murdstone did that of David Copperfield’s 
mother, the tortures of the Inquisition ought to 
be revived—hanging is too good for him. 


A sic Bor.—A Pennsylvania farmer lately 
had his son arrested for running away from home. 
The old gentleman said the youth was only nine- 
teen years of age, and consequently not to be 
trusted with the guidance of himself. The “ in- 
fant,” when brought into court, proved to be a 
likely child, six feet two inches high, and weigh- 
ing 200 pounds. He was surrendered to his fa- 
ther, and the old yeoman went home with his 
“baby,” rejoicing. 


Equivocat Porr.—Truth will sometimes 
leak out in spite of efforts to smother it. The 
other day we read appended to a quack advertise- 
ment of patent medicine, a letter from a relieved 
sufferer, who says: “If I live, I will repeat my 
order.” 


Faruinc.—Good sense is indispensable to 
every man who engages in agriculture. A thou- 
sand acres of land will not in themselves make 
@ wiseacre. 


Just so.—Punch says, the reason why small 
services are willingly acknowledged is, because it 
would scarcely be worth while to be ungrateful 
for them. 


PROFITABLE. ~The net income of the Michi- 
gan Central Railroad for the past year is es- 
timated as high as 18 per cent. 


Musicav.—It is estimated that there are over 
700,000 pianos now in use in this country. 
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GRAVE AFFAIRS. 

Once upon a time Lord Timothy Dexter, of 
Newburyport, of eccentric memory, took it iato 
his head that he should like to go to his own 
funeral, or at least to see how his funeral solem- 
nities would look. Accordingly a hearse and 
coaches and mourners were hired, and a proces- 
sion moved through his image-crowded grounds, 
at a decent and decorous pace, while Lord Tim- 
othy, looking down approvingly from an upper 
window, was very much edified at the spectacle, 
and melted into tears at his own loss. Before 
his time men had blown their own trumpets, but 
whoever before heard of a man being his own 
mourner? Perhaps the illusion was complete— 
perhaps Lord Timothy entered fully into the 
spirit of the thing, and sincerely grieved at the 
bereavement, that society, had met with. No 
more sending cargoes of warming pans to the 
West Indies! No more erection of painted stat- 
ues on pedestals! No more of those vagaries 
which had set the world agape! It was certain- 
ly a queer freak of Dexter’s curious noddle. 

But what a melancholy thing it would be if 
disembodied spirits had cognizance of what pass- 
es while their mortal frames yet cumber the 
| earth! What levity in hirelings!—what worse 

levity in heirs! In some cases, what indecent 
haste for interment—in others, what indifference 
to the last rites. ‘‘ Wall, the Squire’s gone at 
last,” says one fellow, alluding perhaps to a hero 
of the Revolution, who has just breathed his last. 
“How the old fellow hung on! Wonder how 
much he left!” Strange scenes are enacted, 
sometimes in the very house of mourning. The 
smug lawyer who presses the hand of the new- 
made and wealthy young widow, whose aged 
husband is about to be committed to the tomb, 
contrives to convey in that silent clasp the ex- 
pression not only of fraternal sympathy, but del- 
icately insinuates a hope that a nascent affection 
may be rewarded by the hand he holds—a mute 
but eloquent post mortem declaration. 

Stranger things have happened. When Ham- 
let’s papa “ shuffled off this mortal coil,” Ham- 
let’s mama married very soon afver he was laid 
under the sod. 

—— ‘' The funeral baked meats 
Did coldly furnish forth the marriage tables.” 
The young heir who sits in the blackest of sables 
beside the millionaire’s funeral casket, thinks not 
of the virtues of the deceased, but of the houses 
and lands, the bank and railroad stock, and the 
shipping, that a turn of the hour-glass has made 
over to him. But in one thing we have certain- 
ly improved upon our ancestors. Those worthy 
gentlemen, impressed with the belief that sorrow 


was essentially dry in its nature, and required 
liquid consolation, were wont to “pass the rosy ” 
on the most mournful of occasions, and the 
“drop in the eye” of a red-nosed mourner was 
a very different sort of pearl from those that an- 
gels weep. People returning “home come you 
so” from a funeral, presented a sad spectacle. 
At least, we moderns have gained in external 
decency; and a man who cannot, like Lord 
Timothy Dexter, attend his own funeral, may at 
least feel that his departare will not be made the 
occasion of ghostly and unseemly revels. 


BaLou’s PicrorraL.—We have frequently called the at- 
tention of our readers to this excelient weekly publica- 
tion, the eleventh volume of which is now drawing to a 
close. The issue of the Pictorial involves a large expendi- 
ture of money, but is, notwithstanding, a remunerative 
enterprise, As evidence of its prosperity, we may men- 
tion that the proprietor, Mr. M. M. Ballou, has recently 
erected and owns a fine building at No. 22 Winter Street, 
at an expense of $40,000, uliarly adapted for his buai- 
ness. Here are issued the ‘* Pictorial,” ** The Flag of our 
Union ” (weekly), and ‘‘ Ballou’s Doliar Monthly,’ a mag- 
azine which, though but of two years’ standing, circulates 
68,000 copies. From the starting of the two papers, the 
* Pictorial” and *‘ Flag,” Mr. Ballou has been their - 
ing spirit, actually getting out the first and last number, 
and enab: Mr. Gleason, the original publisher, to re- 
tire on a fortune. Mr. B. unites business and literary 
ability, and that rare editorial tact which, when not in- 
nate, is only acquired by long and laborious experience. 
Associated with him in the editorial department is Mr. 
Francis A. Durivag®, one of our most pleasing, popular 
and versatile writers, and a man of manifold accomplish- 
ments. Both these gentlemen are indefatigable wo 
as the amount and variety of their productions show. 

The two papers above referred to are not dependent 
upon a ent sale, but have a list of yearly subscribers 

robably unequalled in this country, and are welcome 

reside visitors from Maine to California, prized for their 
originality and the unexceptionable character of the sub- 
ject matter. Many of our most popular and pleasing wri- 
ters are regular contributors to these publications. The 
publication of the ‘‘ Pictorial” especiaily is doing a good 
work in the encouragement and popularization of art in 
this country. In turning over the leaves of the bound 
volumes, we notice a steady and continued progress in 
the style of illustration. The engravings at present are 
quite equal to those of the London Lilustrated News, while 
the finish of the work is generally superior, reminding us 
of the filustrations of the French press. During the past 
year Mr. Ballou has given us a series of large 1 
engravings well worthy of preservation, from the pencil 
of Billings. Mr. Ballou has y managed his enter- 
prise in the most popular and profitable manner, and well 
deserves the public encouragement he meets with. A 
noteworthy feature of his management is, that he al 
fulfils his promises to his patrons, and even caters 
them more liberally than his prospectuses lead them te 
imagine.— Boston Atlas. 


+ 


Femrnixe.—Mrs. Lacy Stone Blackwell pre- 
sided over the late Woman’s Rights Convention 
in New York. Although married, she has ceased 


to wear pantaloons. 


Ratugr Queer.—An English gentleman at 
a Crimean dinner, lately, gave the “health of 
those who lie in death with their martial cloaks 
around them.” 


Daunkenness.—This sin caused an old man 
of 64, in Toronto, C. W., to murder his own son. 
He confessed, and was sentenced to death. 
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CHOOSING A PROFESSION. 

What an important question for a young man, 
or for his parents, to decide, is the choice of a 
profession—the decision shaping his whole fa- 
ture career. Yet how many there are who de- 
cide unwisely, and are wretched through life for 
mistaking their vocation. We constantly see 
misplaced men in the various walks of life— 
lawyers without clients, doctors without patients, 
actors without applause, who are useless to the 
world, from incapacity,but who might have served 
it well had not whim or undue influence, instead 
of aptitude and vocation, decided their choice of 
a career. Addison, who considered the question, 
said, “The misfortune is, that parents take a 
liking to a particular profession, and therefore 
desire their sons may be of it; whereas, in so 
great an affair of life they should consider the 
genius and abilities of their children more than 
their own inclinations.”” Addison wrote, how- 
ever, in another country, and in the days of old 
fogyism, when and where matters were managed 
very differently than with us and in our own 
times. The fault does not, we fancy, lie so 
mauch with parents as with children themselves, 
who are led astray by caprice and inclination. 
A bine coat and bright button$ lures many a 
youngster into the navy, who is no more fitted 
to tread the quarter-deck than an elephant is to 
dance the tight-rope—though, by the way, some 
elephants dance the tight-rope very cleverly. 
Young people ought betimes to study themselves 
very carefully ; to consult with friends, and to 
ascertain how far their capacities agree with their 
inclinations, before they commit themselves for 
life to any career. Let them remember that a 
man is only respectable and successful when he 
exactly fits a place in life, and that it is not the 
epaulette that makes the soldier, nor the gown 
the divine. That an easel doesn’t make a paint- 
er is very easily (easel-ly) demonstrated. ‘A 
sober, frugal person of slender parts might have 
thrived in trade, though he starves upon physic ; 
as & man would be well enough pleased to buy 
silks of one whom he would not venture to feel 
his purse or protect his legal rights.” 


Larerary Prorit.—Sir Walter Scott receiv- 
ed a million and a quarter of dollars for his writ- 
ings. Don’t everybody rash into the business ; 
for all scribblers can’t be as successful ;—and, 
remember, that Scott died poor, after all. 


Oxp Bacnetors.—In Utah they call man 
an old bachelor who has only a dozen wives. It 
was Sir Poter Teazle who said of polygamy : 
“ The crime carries its punishment along with it.” 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


THE VALUE OF KNOWLEDGE, 

There was much golden wisdom in the jing. 
ling rhyme we were taught to repeat when we 
were about “knee-high to a musketer :”” 

Silver and gold will vanish ney 
But learning once gotten will never decay.” 

The result of the adoption of this sage advice has 
given to many a gray-haired solitary comfort and 
satisfaction in his declining years. It has made 
many @ matron, bereft of her youthfal charms, 
the cynosure of an admiring circle. Sidney Smith, 
in his impressive way, says, “A woman must talk 
wisely or look well. Every human being must 
put up with the coldest civility, who has neither 
the charms of youth nor the graces of mind. 
Neither is there the slightest commiseration for 
decayed accomplishments ; no man mourns over 
the fragments of a dancer, or drops a tear on the 
relics of musical skill. They are flowers des- 
tined to perish ; but the decay of great talentd'is 
always the subject of solemn pity; and even 
when their last memorial is over, their ruins and 
vestiges are regarded with affection.” 


Love-Lerrers.—It is said that over fifteen 
hundred love-letters are dropped into the Lowell 
post-office daily. This is mere guesswork, but 


the Lowell girls are pretty enough to inspire ten 
thousand letter-writers daily. 


“Wauere tox Bez Sucxs.”—This place is 
the San Jose valley, California, where a gentle- 
man has produced one hundred and fifty pounds 
of honey in a month from twenty hives of bees. 
Surely, this San Jose valley must be an exceed- 
ingly sweet place. 


Minnesota. —This and flourishing 
territory will be soon knocking at the door of 
the Union for admission. ‘‘Come one, come 
all!” We care not how many bright stars spar- 
kle on our flag! 


A Hixt.—In looking over your ledger, just 
bear in mind that the sums you appear to owe 
are as fixed and certain as fate, while those that 
are due to you may one half be lost. 


Sysrem.— Whatever your business, the adop- 
tion of some regular system saves time, temper, 
money and patience. An intelligent woodsaw- 
yer works on system. 


A Cuemist’s Wire.—In selecting a partner 
for life, a chemist ought always to bind himself 
to an Ann Eliza (Analyser). 
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FASHION—EXTRAVAGANCE. 

We have long ago given up as entirely des- 
perate all hopes of reforming the folly of fash- 
jon by railing against its vagaries. You might 
as well try to destroy Gibraltar by a battery of 
pop-guns ; you might as well try to screw a sub- 

scription out of a miser for stock in a railroad to 
the moon. So we give up balloon skirts, and 
infinitesimal bonnets, and Shanghai overcoats, 
and high-heeled boots, and all the other mon- 
strosities of the mode, as a bad job; for, sup- 
pose we scribblers could drive a single faghion- 
able absurdity out of the field, something else 
perhaps, twice as ridiculous, would come into 
vogue; because fashions go on from bad to 
worse, and depart more and more from the legit- 
imate principles of dress, comfort and adapta- 
tion to the human form. 

But there is one point in connection with the 
madness of the hour that is worth serious atten- 
tion—not the prevalent extravagance of design, 
but the extravagant cost of fashionable fripper- 
jes ; extravagance of dress, extravagance of liv- 
ing, the worship of the gaudy and showy in so- 
cial life. These things underlie the surface, and 
like volcanic fires, their action by fre- 
quent convulsions. Crashing bankruptcies, as- 
tounding frauds, coupled with fashionable ex- 
travagance, are cause and effect. Trace the his- 
tory of the noted swindlers, forgers and default- 
ers of the day, and you will find that in almost 
every case their ill-gotten gains were spent in 
fashionable extravagances. And it is because 
fashion has drawn all classes into its vortex that 
commercial sins have become so frequent. The 
days of linsey-woolsey and homespun, and thread 
carpets, were far more honest than these days of 
Brussels, and tapestry, and marble, and silk, and 
satin, and gold, and diamonds. Folly shakes 
her cap and bells, and even Solomons forget their 
wisdom and become her obsequious courtiers. 
By-and-by there will come a grand crash—and 
then thousands will be wise too late. In the 
meanwhile, those who have the courage to be 
unfashionable should persevere in their courage 
and set an example to their weaker brethren. 
We had purposed to say something about tho 
old Greeks and Romans, and the decay of Italy 
and Athens, with an historical hit at Venice, but 
have concluded to defer that part of our sermon 
to “some future fourth of July.” 


Foeay.—The fogs in London last month were 
80 thick that the policemen carried cheese-knives 
to cut it with. 


Larer Sgas.—The length of our five great 
lakes is 1584 miles ; area, 90,000 square miles. 


A GENTLE HINT. 

The Duke de Biron, who was also a field mar- 
shal, who had inherited all the valor of his an- 
cestors, and who personally merited the general 
respect which he enjoyed, learned that some 
scurrilous verses were in circulation in which he 
was turned into ridicule. He found means of 
procuring a copy of them, and certain special 
circumstances, as well as the public humor, left 
no doubt in his mind that the Duke d’Ayen, 
whom he counted as a fast friend, was really the 
author. Biron repaired to his house, and in 
presence of a numerous company, said: “My 
dear duke, a very infamous diatribe against me, 
couched in the garb of poetry, has been set afloat, 
and the author is an anonymous scribbler. I am 
no poet, and wield only the weapons of a gentle- 
man. You, who are equally master of the pen 
and sword, must do me the favor to reply to this 
base attack.” “ Very well,” said D’Ayen, after 
pretending to read the verses for the first time, 
“ what would you have me say to this ?” “Say, 
my dear fellow?” said the marshal ; “ tell this 
scribbler that the man who is obliged to hide 
himself to attack an honest man is no gentle- 
man, and that if ever I find him out I'll give 
him a sound caning. Put that into prose or 
verse, whichever you pleaso. Good day to you, 
sir!” And the marshal retired, leaving the 
laughers on his side, and the Duke d’Ayen com- 
pletely dumfounded. 


ror tas Fimestps.—The remarkable increase in 
Dollar 


the circulation of Ballou’s Monthly is @ source of 
general remark. This work has been published but two 
years, and yet so popular has it become, that it forms a 
distinct tana heavy business of itseif in Mr. Ballou s 
publishing establishment. Indeed it could not be 

ed at such s price c= in connection with the vast ‘pub- 
lishing scheme embracing ‘‘ Ballou’s Pictorial ” and ‘* The 
Flag of our Union” A large corps of excellent writers 
are constantly en upon ‘* Baliou’s Dollar Monthly,” 
and it is soon to be illustrated, any increase 
of prive.— Boston Sat Gazette 


Mormonism.—The “ Book of Mormon” has 
been translated into the Hawaiian language for 
the “benefit” of the Sandwich Islanders—poor 
souls ! 


Deticats.— A little more strength in your 
tea and a little less in your butter,” was Doctor 
Quilp’s bland suggestion to the lady who board- 
ed him. 


Game.—The Indians of the Far West often 
sadly contemplate the prospect of the disappear- 
ance of the buffalo. We suppose when the baf- 
falo goes, they will have to bear it. 


Lunacy.—Dr. Lardner, the famous English 
savant, has just come out in support of the the- 
ory of the moon’s rotation. 
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198 FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 
| ; Another steamer, feet than the 
Foreign Mis cellany. Persia, is to be built Company. 
German lossoms At Funchal, Madeira, they wear white boots, 
of at the and chalk them daily. 
T . d their wi 
in | killed by savages in the Now Hebrides. 
in The price of meat is so high in Vienna that, 


It is said that a new treaty of commerce is set- 
tled between Russia and Prussia, with a view of 
international railway communication. 

The Prussian war department is gradually al- 
pg all fireloeks of the army to the Minie prin- 

pie. 

The cost of a mes by electric telegraph 
between the Crimea and London is said to be 
$600 


The number of English and Scotch settled in 


Treland is now more than double what it was but 


ten years ago. 

Queen Victoria has presented a gold chronom- 
eter to Captain Champion, of the American ship 
Victoria, for his “generous and prompt assist- 
ance to the British barque Rose.” 


Prince Alfred, the second son of Queen Vic- 
toria, has gone to travel and study on the conti- 
nent. The little royal highness is the fourth 
child of his parents, and is just twelve years old. 


Wonderful accounts continue to be published 
concerning Colonel Jacob’s rifle shells - tested in 
India. One of them has shattered « very mas- 
sive box, filled with gunpowder, at a range of 
1800 yards. 

Prof. Drake, the Berlin sculptor, has invented 
a process to protect marble against all damaging 

juences of the weather. A liquid is employed, 
which the marble imbibes without hurt to its 
appearance. 

The Paul Pindar is, ps, the oldest dwell- 

house in the city of London. It is situated 
in Bishopsgate, and is said to have been once the 
residence of Sir Walter Raleigh, in the reign of 
Queer Elizabeth. 

A monument is to be erected at Sheffield to 
the memory of those who fell in the Crimea. 
Miss Nightingale has subscribed £20 for this un- 
dertaking, which will be launched by a public 
meeting, called by the mayor. 

Rogell, trumpet major of the Prassian Artil- 
lery of the Guard, is about to celebrate in Berlin 
his fiftieth year of continental service. A mon- 
ster concert of brass instruments is to mark the 
anniversary. Rogell sounded the retreat at Jena, 
and the advance at Leipsic and Waterloo. 

The Turinese have got a new idol in place of 
Piccolimini—Signora Virginia Boccabadate, of 
Modena, youngest daughter of the late cele- 
brated vocalist. She has achieved a great tri- 
amph in “‘ La Traviata ;” and midnight serenades 
and other noisy demonstrations are shortly ex- 
pected to set in. 

At the mayor’s office, Clonmell, Jreland, a 
man was charged, in the graphic language of the 
constable who arrested him, with thrashing his 
wife, =e his grandmother, and flailing his 
children. The prisoner simply defended him- 
self by saying that he was “ reasoning with 


on an # , 300 fewer oxen per week have 
been consumed this year than in preceding years. 

e Lombardo- Veneto om ap 
the Verona Gazette: it shows, on the whole, a 
very deficient crop. 

THe Sultan has presented to the Emperor of 
the French the sanctuary and church of St. Anne, 
detained by the Turks since the capture of Jeru. 
salem by Sultan Saladin. 

The Austrian government has prohibited in 
its dominions the work entitled “The Austrian 
Dungeons,” published in English by Felice Or 
sini. All translations of the work are equally 
prohibited. 

A boy, fourteen of “ge, was recently ar- 
rested at Roxwell, England, for stealing an egg, 
valued at a half-penny, tried, convicted, and sen- 
tenced to four days’ hard labor and to be once 
whipped. 

Sir Henry Young, the Governor of Tasmania, 
has issued a proclamation, making the gold coin- 
age of the Sydney Mint a legal tender, being, it 
is believed, the first of the colonies of the Aus- 
tralian group that has taken that step. 

The Neapolitan journals chronicle the debut 
of a young Irish artist, Ferdinand Glover, of 
Dublin, at the Teatro Nuovo. He is spoken of 
in the most eulogistic terms by the principal or- 
gans of opinion on musical subjects. 


The mission to the Friendly Islands has been 
so successfal that the nation is a nation of Meth- 
odists ; and the whole population, from the king 
(who is a “local preacher’) down te his mean- 
est subject, attend the Wesleyan ministry. 

Private statements are that Prussia 
with France and Russia, in requiring that the 
Austrians sha}l evacuate the Danubian Princi- 
palities, and the English fleet shall leave the 
Black Sea. 

The British government advertises at Lloyd’s 
for a ship to convey some hundred immigrants 
to Nova Scotia, it being the intention to grant 
free passages to laborers and their families to 
that colony. 

A female chimpanzee has arrived at Havre 
from Goree. She walks erect, has no tail, and 
the hands (for they are real, undoubted hands) 
are without hair. Her face resembles that of a 
negress of the ugliest kind. 

A Paris letter says that a gold medal, of the 
value of six hundred francs, is offered by the 
Imperial Academy of Lyons for the best poem 
on the completion of tae artesian well in the 


There isa talk in Parisof a project for opening 
a monster cafe on the Boulevard St. Denis, which 
is to contain no less than eighty-six saloons, each 
ot which bas a special decoration typical of one 
of the departments of France. 


| 
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Record of the Cimes. 


There are 30 newspapers published in Cuba. 

Col Kinney, it is said, has settled down, a 
quiet farmer, on Indian River, near Greytown. 

Over one hundred families were’ rendered 
houseless by the recent fire at Syracuse. 

Col. John H. Wheeler has started the first 
corn mill ever known in Grenada. 

Macaulay, the historian, is said to be a large 
holder of New York State stocks. 

The free evening school at Lowell comprises 
350 scholars. 

In Connecticut no man can vote who can 
neither read nor write. 

Africa, it is thought, can only be civilized by 
Africans themselves. 

New silver and copper mines have been dis- 
covered in Central America. 

More than 30,000,000 bricks were made in 
Milwaukie last year. 

An iron railroad car has lately been built in 
Patterson, N. J. 

An omnibus fall of ladies looks like a coop- 
er’s shop now. 

A French paper sees everywhere the invisible 
hand of Providence. 

Kossuth is making large sums by his lectures 
in England and Scotland. 

Sheridan’s favorite wine was the “wine of 
other people,” of course, 

Are ladies who wear hooped skirts expected to 
sing staves ? 

The attempt of the Chicago gas works to 
make good gas from Illinois coal, has proved a 
failure. 

The Philippine Islands bid fair to be as pro- 
lific in sugar and tobacco as is its sister colony 
of Cuba. 

It is stated that the proposed City Hall in New 
York will cost that city not less ion eight mil- 
lions of dollars. 

It is stated that Dr. John W. Gorham, of Bos- 
ton, Mass , has been appointed U. 8. Consul at 
Jerasalem. 

The Portland Advertiser says that about five 
thousand of the citizens of Portland are believers 
in, or investigators of Spiritualism. 

M. Bochsa, the late musical preceptor of Mad- 
ame Anne Bishop, the cantratrice, left $50,000 
to that lady in available funds. Bochsa, it will 
be remembered, died in Australia last spring. 

R. C. Gardiner, of Detroit, claims to have in- 
veuted a sewing machine no longer than a 
of scissors, which will do the work in first rate 
style, and can be sold for a dollar. 

At the recent term of the Johnson county cir- 

minister ing & 
pa the female being under age. 

The man who wins os dollars without work- 


A large body of French and German immi- 
grants have lately settled in Virginia. 

A Turkish toy manufacturer lately died near 
Constantinople, aged 113. 

It is almost certain that the Hoosac tunnel can 
and will be built. 

They are now making seamless coats and pan- 
taloons out of felt. 


The new custom-house in New Orleans will 
cost $3,250,000. 

The orange and lemon of Florida was 
unusually good this season. 

A young woman was lately arrested in Eng- 
land as a female horse thief, 


In one year 21,775 persons died in Ireland of 
starvation ! 

Alabama signifies in the Indian language, 

It is stated that divorce cases are very numer- 
ous in California. 

India rubber dissolved in warm spirits of tur- 
pentine makes a water-proof coating. 


Half a patent right for tanning leather has 
been sold in New York city for $300,000. 

Queen Victoria lately travelled by railroad at 
the rate of seventy miles an hour. 

Some ladies of Virginia have been raising silk 
worms successfully, 

The present of the Ameri- 
can army is about 19,000 men. 

The British government will erect a monu- 
ment to Wellington in St. Paul’s, London. 

The New Orleans Picayune thinks the organ 
grinders work hard for a ving. 

4 ae Ya, has been discovered on the banks 
of e St. Clair, Michigan. 

A lady in hoops may be said to move in a 
very extensive circle. 

There are 14 mills in Baltimore coun 
Md. They here for paper. 

Signor Verdi has been decorated with the or- 
der of St. Maurice and Lazarus by the king of 
Naples. 

The number of books published in 


it is said, averages about 9000 per year; in 1854 
the number was 9221. 

Exercise, air, good temper and temperance are 
the principal sources of growth, health and lon- 
gevity. 

There are between thirty and forty thousand 
Jews in California, and they have lately started 
a paper in San Francisco. 

The sum of $2,000,000 has been subscribed 
towards establishing a Southern University at 
Greensboro’, Alabama. 


In 1846 the population of Iowa was 78,988. 
The estimate of the present year is 600,000. 
The increase last year was 274,000. 

The San Francisco Sun describes 0 fying we 
chine, ten by twenty feet in diameter, which is 
soon to be put to test in that vicinity. 

The project of establishing a cotton at 
Mansfield, La., bids fair 

ublic spirited planters have already subscribed 
$30,000 worth of stock. 
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, and spends it so muc a 
more freely that he very soon finds himself a pe- 
euniary loser by his winning. a 
4 


Merrp-Making. 


“ Come , it’s time to rise,” as Mr, 
Squizzle to hke railroad shares. 

We understand that the alewives are about to 
petition for a bill of divorce. 

The spoilt children of the present rarely 
turn out the great men of the next.—Punch. 

Filling lamps is a proper work for servants, 
is a serv-tle 

What is that from which, when the whole is 
taken, some will still remain? The word whole- 


some. 
Promise little, that may perform much ; 
but if you want to you oom.” 


ise as much as you like. 

Last winter a cow floated down the Mississippi 
on _- of ice, and became so cold that = 
has milked nothing but ice creams ever since. 

Among the singers at Dublin was a Miss 

who, observed a punning 


'» was a 
mity fine performer. 

“ Your horse has a tremendous long bit,” said 
a friend to Theodore Hook. “Yes,” said he, 
* it is a bit too long.” 

“Come, get wi have been in bed lo: 
enough,” said when he was puill- 
ing up carrots to send to market. 

A man in the West the other day was suffo- 


cated by a 
poner arg Like Cranmer, he died at the steak. 


Porter’s Spirit of the Times has an account of 
a dreadful old fellow, who “would rather tell a 
lie on six months’ credit than tell the truth for 
cash tod 
“Doctor, do think t lacing is bad for 
the all, madam—it is 
what it lives on.” The doctor’s reply was wise 
as well as witty. 
“ Honesty is the best ,”’ said one Scotch- 
man to another, who hang- 
“I know it,” said the other ; 


The ladies of Aurora, Illinois, have pee the 
following resolution: ‘“ Resolved, That if we, 
the young ladies of Aurora, don’t get married 
this year, somebody will be to blame.” 


An old writer thus describes a talkative fe- 
male: “I know a lady who loves talking so in- 
cessantly, that ing rotation of tongue, 
that an echo must wait till she dies before it can 
catch her last words.” 

It was said of a lady who had just completed 
her fourth decades, and who had played very 
loudly on her piano, while she never alluded te 
her age except in a whisper, that she was forte 
upon her piano, but piano upon her forty. 


Felix M’Carthy, of the gy Fa was 
generally lete on parade. “Ah, Felix,” said the 
sergeant, “you are always last.” ‘Aisy, Ser- 
geant Sullivan,” was the reply, “ surely, some 
one must be last.” 


MERRY MAKING. 


Physician is better than two, but three are 


A “wise saw” is, doubtless, one that has cut 
its wisdom teeth. 

“T didn’t think you’d be so hard with me,” as 
the shark said when he bit the anchor. 

Mr. Punch suggests that the new 
paper should be used for lining milk pails. 

A Frenchman having a weakness in his chest, 
told the doctor he felt pain in his portmanteau. 

Cheap way of fattening hogs—turn them into 
your corn-field every night. 

When are women fathers? When they are 
sighers (sires), which is not unfrequently the case 
with them. 

Parallel Reproaches—It is equally severe to 
say of a 8 that it is Wordy, as of rousic 
that it is Verdi! 

There are only three ways of getting out of a 
scrape—write out, back our, bat the best way is 
to keep out. % 

A California lover writes to his sweetheart, 
thus: “ Leven yeres is rether long to kort a gal, 
but ile hav you yit, Cate.” 

How to ascertain the thickness of the 2a, Se 
first post you knock your head against tell 
you at once how thick it is ! 


“ Be moderate in all things,” as the boy said 
to his schoolmaster, when latter was whip- 
ping him. 


Ye who are eating the apple dumplings and 
molasses of wealth, should not forget those who 
are sucking the herring bones of poverty. 

A venerable old a was found " few 
nights since by the Philadelphia police busil 

engaged trying to ft his night-key in « knot hola 
of a board fence. 

If ‘are in a hurry, never get behind a cou- 
ple axe courting. They want to make so 
much of each other that they wouldn’t move 
quick if they were going to a 

A passive verb is expressive of the nature of 
receiving an action—as, “ Peter is beaten.” 
Now, what did Peter do? Scholar (after reflec- 
tion), “Well, I don’t know, without he hollered.” 


Chesterfield having been informed by his phy- 
sician that he was dying byinches, congratulated 
himself that he was not so tall by a footias Sir 
Thomas Robinson. 


Muggins attended a dinner one evening 
where some one read Used. Being 
asked next oe opinion of the re-union of the 
night before, he said: “It was a sa literary 
feast, a kind of Jndian meal affair, you know !”’ 


Mrs. Harris says if she should ever be cast 
away, she would prefer meeting with the catas- 
trophe in the “bay of biscuits,” so that she 
should have something to live on. old 
lady, that! 

A lady—she must be a relative of Mrs. Par- 
tington—writing us from New York, and de- 
scribing the characters at a private fancy ball 
there, says : “Amonk the ladies we see a Blanche 
of Cast steel, a catherine of Medicine, a marga- 
ret of Aunt shoe, and joan the sellebrated made 
of New Orleans. 
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; “ for I have tried baith sides of that question.” | 
\ the county of Lancaster, the first printed article 
of which rans thus: “ That whereas many 
{ persons find it difficult to bury themselves.” 
| 


HUMOROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Old lady crossing the street, little boy shouts out ‘‘ Hi!” | Poor . Cobkney t ning, breaks t 
Old , though there is no cause for alarm, is greatly Along comes on 
agi , and imagines herself run over by an omnibus. do you know that you are tresfassing?”” 


Saanp Bor.—‘ Missus, what are those?” Young geniué#, not having the fear of the broom before his 
es, indtilges in drawing a 


Woman.—*‘ ey portrait of a Aad 
What a lie!—they’re apples!” 


| 


Have a cigar, Mercy on us, no, child! 
never smok »—* Ah. well, I wouldn't ed- | Holloa! hi! hese! somebody! I've turned on the hot wa ¢ 
ter, and I can’t turn it off again! 


“Hallo, sir!— 
| 
hil | \ 


BALLOU'S DOLLAR MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


A back view of Barnum’s Eléphant! Has doll had the’ measles, Amelia?” —“ N deat 


“La, there Charley, and he’s took his mar’s parasol. | ‘‘ 0, do look here, mama—such a fu ! Mr. Smith 
What will Misous say hhas got another forehead at the beck of 


~ 


{| 
“So, Charley, you are in love with that little girl. 
are Alfred, down 
(ih 
i pe... 


